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AN ENGLISH COMMENTARY 


ON THE 


TRAGEDIES OF EURIPIDES. 


NOTES ON THE RHESUS. 


ARGUMENT, ETC. 


Tur Rhesus is remarkable as being the only extant Greek 
drama the plot of which is taken from the direct action of 
the Iliad. Numerous as are the plays (nearly half of those 
which haye come down to us) relating to the capture of 
Troy and the events subsequent to it, the tragic writers 
seem to have avoided the ground hallowed by the immortal 
bard, and to have preferred borrowing their themes from 
the Cyclic poems, which formed, as it were, the sequel to his 
great work. In the present instance, however, Euripides has 
adapted the narrative of the Ao\wveia, or tenth book of the 
Tliad, and the outline of the play is as follows: 


Act I. Scene J.—In the background is seen the encamp- 
ment of the Trojans, near the intrenchments of the Greeks. 
In front is the tent of Hector. The time is night. The 
Chorus, consisting of Trojan sentinels who constitute the 
fourth night-watch, approach the stage and call on any one 
of Hector’s body-guard, or staff, who may be awake to arouse 


- their general, on account of some sudden and unusual com- 


motion seen in the Grecian camp. After a momentary pause 
they address Hector himself in somewhat hurried and ex- 


citedtones. (1-10) CONCORDIA LL! ‘ 
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Scene II.—Hector, being aroused, and haying heard the 
aecount brought by the Chorus, prepares for an immediate 
night attack, full of confidence that the Greeks, finding. their 
position i in the Troad no longer tenable, are about to attempt 
a secret flight. (11-86.) 


Scene ITI.—Aeneas, however, enters, and, suspecting treach- 
ery, checks the ardor of Hector by representing the uncer- 
tainty of the movement and the great risk connected with a 
sudden assault; and he advises that a spy should be sent 
into the Grecian camp to ascertain the meaning of the fires 
that have been seen there during the whole night. (87-153.) 
Exit Aeneas. 


Scene IV.—Dolon, one of the soldiers present, volunteers 
to undertake this office on condition of being rewarded with 
the horses of Achilles. He then explains to the Chorus his 
intended disguise, and retires. The Chorus put up a prayer 
for his success. (154-262.) 


Aot II. Scene —During the absence of Dolon news is 
brought to Hector, by a shepherd of the royal flocks, of the 
arrival of Rhesus, king of Thrace, in a splendid chariot drawn 
by snow-white steeds, and attended by a countless host. A 
dialogue then ensues between Hector and the Chorus, in 
which the latter advise him to receive Rhesus well, eyen 
though he has come so late to the war. (264-341) 


Scene IJ.—Choral song of welcome to Rhesus. (842-388.) 


AorlIIl. Scene —Rhesus enters. Hector at first testily 
rejects his services as haying arrived too late, and Rhesus 
defends himself on the plea of his having been detained by 
an irruption of the Scythians, which he had to quell while 
on his march to Troy. At length, after loudly boasting of 
the services which he will speedily perform against the 
Greeks, he is admitted by Hector, though rather as a any 
than as an ally. (889-522.) Exit Rhesus. 


Scene I7.—Hector then directs the guards composing the 
Chorus to move onward a little in advance of the ranks, and 
receive Dolon on his return from the ships. He then retires, 
and the Chorus make arrangements to — (523-64. ) Exit 
Chorus. 
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ActIV. Scene —Meanwhile Ulysses and Diomede, hav- 
ing captured Dolon, and having ascertained' from him the 
watch-word and the exact position of Hector’s tent, stealthily 
enter the Trojan lines with the intention of slaying him. 
Finding, however, that he is absent, they prepare to attack 
some other one of the Trojan chiefs. (565-594.) 


Scene I.—Minerva thereupon appears, and points out to 
them that the white steeds of Rhesus will be a more mag- 
nificent prize. (595-641.) 


Scene I1[.—Their design, however, is nearly frustrated by 
the approach of Paris, who has come to warn Hector that 
Greek spies are among them. But Minerva, under the guise 
of Venus, succeeds in persuading him that his information 
is unworthy of credit. Paris retires. Rhesus is then slain, 
and the horses are captured. (641-674.) 


Scene IV.—The Trojans, however, are now aroused, and 
Ulysses is seized; but pretending to be a friend, and giving 
the right watch-word, he is allowed to depart. The mem- 
bers of the Chorus then commune among themselves on what 
has happened. (675-727.) 


Aot V. Scene —The charioteer of Rhesus, who has been 
badly wounded, now enters, and relates to the Chorus the 
death of his master and the loss of the steeds. On Hector’s 
then appearing he openly charges him with treachery, in the 
belief that the aggressors were the Trojans. Hector, how- 
ever, lays the blame upon the sentinels, and with difficulty 
appeases in some degree the wounded man. (728-889.) 


Scene IJ.—The play ends with the lamentation of one of 
the Muses, mother of Rhesus, for her slain son. She up- 
braids Minerva, whose city of Athens the sisterhood had 
ever honored, for ungratefully instigating the deed; and she 
confers on Rhesus the divine honors of a hero, among the 
Thracians, for all coming time. (890-996. ) 


The incidents in the respective narratives of Homer and 
Euripides are in the main identical. But Euripides lays the 
scene wholly in the Trojan camp, while Homer opens with 
the doings of the Greeks. Enripides also enlarges on some 
of the circumstances, such as the arrival of Rhesus, his 
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slaughter, the intervention of Minerva, the stratagem of Do- 
lon to escape observation; while others he has added, as the 
accusation against Hector by the charioteer, the epilogue of 
the Muse, ete. j 

Great doubts have been entertained in modern times re- 
specting the authorship of the Rhesus, and critics and com- 
mentators have generally cited it as the production of a 
writer not already known. These doubts seem to have 
originated in the remark made in the Greek argument, that 
‘“some have considered the play spurious because it shows 
indications of the Sophoclean style, but,’ it is added dis- 
tinctly, ‘‘it is given as the genuine work of Euripides in the Di- 
dascaliae.”? Of all the ancient grammarians, moreoyer, who 
have quoted or mentioned the play, or written comments 
upon it, not one speaks of it as the work of any other poet 
than Euripides. If they do not all expressly assign it to 
him by name, at least they throw no suspicion upon it. 

The two main arguments against its authenticity are, that 
certain words and constructions and epic licenses occur in 
it which are not found in the other plays of Euripides; and, 
secondly, that the plot is tame and deficient in tragic inter- 
est. To the first, it has been replied that there is hardly a 
play to which the same remark does not apply more or less; 
to the second, that the plot is Homer’s, and not the poet’s. 

Probably the true solution of the question is that the 
Rhesus was an early production of Euripides, and conse- 
quently is not marked in any great degree by those peculiar 
features which characterized his style and manner in maturer 
years. At all events the language of the Scholiast fayors this 
idea: Kpatns dyvoeiv pyot tov Evpiridny ti wept Ta peréwpa 
Sewplav, dud TO véov Ett elvar TE TOv ‘Pijcov édidacke. (Schol. 


ad v., 528.) 


NOTES. 


1. There are but four of the extant Greek tragedies 
which commence without a prologue, properly so 
called, but with a system of anapaests—namely, the 
Suppliants and the Persians of Aeschylus, and the 
Rhesus and the Iphigenia at Aulis of Euripides. The 
two last alone are in the form of a dialogue, and, in- 
deed, bear some striking resemblance to each other. 
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2-6. ixaomoroy. “Of the body-guard.” Paley ren- 
ders it, “Of the staff.””—acréwe, pronounced as three 
syllables in scanning.—«i revyopdpwr, «.7.d. (And see) 
“whether he would receive a report of new tidings 
from the armed soldiers, who,” etc., i. e., from us, the 
watch. The early reading was 7) in place of «i, with a 
comma after"revyogdpwy, and thus giving déaro the 
force of a wish; but this, though adopted by Naucke, 
is decidedly inferior. As the legitimate construction 
would be jy dé%nra, Matthiae thinks that we have here 
a blending of this with «Se déaro. — TETpapoipor. 
Equivalent to reraprnv, the compound, however, allud- 
ing also to the allotment of the sentinels. The play 
makes mention of five watches in all. (Compare v. 
543.) In Homer there are only three divisions of the 
night. (Hustath., p. 802, 12.)—@povpay. The accusa- 
tive of equivalent notion (=xa0ijo0a *dpayv xpd orpa- 
mac). (Compare Jelf, G. G., § 548, ¢.) 


7, 8. xedadroy rixuy épeicac. ‘‘ Having supported the 
head on the fore-arm,” i. e., having planted the fore- 
arm so as to prop the head. The attitude of one just 
roused to listen. Observe that zijyuv is the accusative 
of nearer definition.—ricor BrEddpwr, c.r.d. ‘* Unseal 
the terrible resting-place of thine eyelids,” i. e., unseal 
or open that terror-inspiring eye, which it is the of- 
fice of the eyelids to close, and on which they rest in 
sleep. 


12-15. ri rb ofjpa Opde. “Say what is the watch- 
word,” i. e., as a proof of your being friends. Valck- 
enaer punctuates, ri 76 ofja; Spde, which Matthiae and 
Dindorf prefer.—i« vuerév. “In the hours of the 
night.” Compare the Latin de nocte (Jelf, G. G., § 528, 
Obs. 1). The plural, vi«rec, is in accordance with Attic 
usage.—xoirac. Accusative of motion towards.—ri 
déper Sopipy. “ Why art thou carried away by alarm ?” 
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16,17. The common text has, @apoe. EK. Papoo. But 
Qapoé weakens the sense, and, besides, interferes with 
the metre by introducing a monometer.—ovr gor. The 
common reading is od«ért, which, besides giving no 
sense, violates the law of synapheia, before the initial 
anapaest of the next verse (the dactyl thus preceding 
the anapaest).—zpoduréy. After this word some MSS. 
and editions have 7dn, which is merely the insertion 
of some metrist attempting to correct the text. 


22. karéyovrac. The meaning is that, as the Trojan 
host is close to the Greeks, silence and caution ought 
to have been observed by the sentinels. At the same 
time Hector intimates that he is prepared for any sud- 
den attack. 


23-25. cvppaywy. Hermann’s emendation in the 
place of cijppaxoy, the common reading—a change re- 
quired by both the metre and the sense. Otherwise ei- 
vac is left meaningless.—érpuvoy tyyoc. A much better 
reading than drpuy’ éyyoc or érpivou tyxoc, for dérpuvor 
zyx. is a diiambus, corresponding to diirer in the anti- 
strophe. If we read érpuy’, then dizer must be a cretic. 


26-33. wépze pidovc, k.7.r. “Send (messengers) for 
thy friends to join thy company,” i. e., for thy friends 
and allies to join thee.—Mav@otdayv. Either Euphorbus 
or Polydamas, sons of Panthfis. It is impossible to 
decide which is meant.—rdv Etpwxac. Sarpedon, 
whom Homer (J/., vi., 198) makes the son of Jupiter 
and Laodamia, but Hesiod and Hellanicus (according 
to the Scholiast) the son of Europa,—ogayiwy eopor. 
“The inspectors of the victims.” The soothsayers, 
who were regularly employed to take the omens im- 
mediately before a battle—yvprhroy povapyo. - “The 
leaders of the light-armed troops.” The slingers es- 
pecially are meant.—xepddera, ‘Tipped with horn.” — 
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35-40. cadapiic. ‘“ Unequivocally.” The summons 
was equivocal, because the Chorus had said @apoe and 
denied that there was any ambuscade (vy. 16, 17), and 
yet had told him to rise and arm his hosts.—ad)’ 7 
Kpoviov Mavic, x.r.d. “ But art thou scared by the 
fear-inspiring lash of Saturnian Pan ?” i. e., of Pan, the 
descendant of Saturn, being either his grandson or 
great-grandson. All sudden terrors were attributed 
to Pan. Hence panici terrores.—rpaviic. “Clearly.” 
Explaining caapéc, in v. 35. 


41-45. wzupaide. ‘‘ Have been burning lights.” The 
unusual form of this active compound probably in- 
duced the Scholiast to pronounce the verse spurious. 
But we have the word again in vv.78 and 823. Naucke 
and Kirchhoff separate, and read zip’ atOeu.—duvireri. 
The adjective dtizerjye proper means “ heaven-descend- 
ed,” as applied by Homer to rivers swelled by rain. 
Hence generally, “ heaven-struck,” as by lightning or 
eyen the sun’s rays, and therefore, as in the present in- 
stance, “ bright.”—égréwevor. ‘Eager after,” i. e., run- 
ning after. Observe the construction of éiec@ac with 
the accusative, which is rare. With the genitive it isa 
synonym of éxupetv, but with the accusative it stands 
for teoOar eri re. 


52-55. dyyé\Nwy gdBov. The chorus had come to 
alarm, suspecting mischief; and Hector, though he 
puts a different interpretation on the recent movements 
in the Grecian camp, nevertheless admits that the news 
is opportunely brought—not because he shares in the 
feeling of impending danger, but because he thinks 
that this is the time for making an attack.—évdpec, for 
oi dydpec, by crasis.—oaiver pe. ‘Cheers me.” Else- 
where zpoccaivw is used. 


- 57-60. Ooivng Néovra. “As a lion of its banquet.”— 
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cipdnv. “In one swoop.” Used of persons or things 
that are irresistibly carried along (cipw), as by a cur- 
rent. Bloomfield (Ad Aesch. Pers., 54) conjectures gip- 
énv.—u) Evvécyov. ‘Had not checked themselves.” 
Supply éavrove. He means, if night had not come on. 
The true force of Evvicyoy, however, is very doubtful 
here; or, to speak more correctly, the reading is not 
genuine, especially as écyoy occurs immediately after 
in the next line. Hartung conjectures évvéoyovS’, which 
does not help the matter much.—icyoyv. In the sense 
of xaréoxor. 


65, 66. ot copoi pot, x.7.r. Those wise seers of 
mine.” The best MSS. give jo, which is the common 
reading. The other lection, pe, which Dindorf and 
Naucke adopt, has very little MS. authority. In the 
next verse several MSS. have égacay or étgnoav. It 
would appear, then, that there were two ancient read- 
ings, por... noay, and pe... éreway. Paley thinks 
that jor is the true reading, and that é¢noav was insert- 
ed by some one who looked for a verb to govern the 
dative. His rendering, which we have given above, 
proceeds on the supposition that a slight irony is in- 
tended to be conveyed, and which accords (as he 
thinks) with the poet’s uniform contempt for the pay- 
TELC. 


72-74. abrév. “Of them, the foe.”—xai Opdcnwr. 
“Even in the act of leaping.” He means, haying all 
but escaped.—rripwarac. ‘The ladders,” on the sides 
of the vessels. In Hel., 1570, they are called xAtpaxrij- 
pec.—AeAnppévor. Properly an Ionic form, and compar- 
atively rare in Attic. 


80-85. avr’ dy oBnOeic io, for tobe bre wavra ay 
. go3nbeing.—od rai’ ixpatac, x.7.d. The idea is, as it 
was you who achieved this success, so it is now your 
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part to look to the rest, i.e., to beware lest by hasty. ac- 
tion you undo what has been already done.—amoie¢ én’ 
éxOpoic, x.7.A. “It is asimple word of command against 
foes, to arm thy hand,” i.e., there is but one thing 
that can be said against an enemy, “ Arm thyself.”— 
kai pada, used here as if cxovdg had been orovddfwr. 


87-99. ri xpija. Supply dva.—vucrnyopota. “ Make 
announcements by night.”—Aivéa, a dissyllable in scan- 
ning.—iorava. “To be standing ready.”—éxxéayrec. 
This old form (Homer uses éeya) was admitted by 
Aeschylus (Ag., 822).—dgoppycev. “To be about to 
speed forth.”—zpdc rad’. “In this matter.” 


105-111. de dpaca yepi. Supply ed repuewe or ikavoc, 
an ellipsis naturally suggested by esBovd0c.—ov réu- 
rev. “Is not adapted by nature.”—yépac. ‘“ Gift.”— 
ot piv payecOa, x.7.r., NOt coi and roic, as some think 
it should be written here. The accusatives form, in 
fact, the subjects to the infinitives.—o7ic. ‘“ (You) 
who,” i.e., you, for instance, can not be regarded as 
evBovroc, Since, etc.—éEjpOne gdevyerv 'Axaotc. “ Were 
stated (with the hope) that the Greeks were fleeing.” 
Equivalent to é&jp@nc thride pedyew ’Ay. — karaorace. 
“The settled gloom.” Compare the version of Har- 
tung—‘in stockfinstrer Nacht.” 


112-122. aidevwy. ‘ Of the trenches.” Same as 
Tappwy.— si ju) kvpnonc. “If thou shalt not find.” 
Equivalent to ei po) évredée.—Prérovrac ic. “ Facing.” 
— uo} ob. Supply dédouwa. The difference between ov 
py (i. @., 0d G6B0g éori ph) ANd pu) ov is Obviously the 
same as between “I am not afraid lest you should” 
and “T am afraid lest you should not.”—yegipac. “The 
bridges,” i. e., the narrow roadways over the trenches. 
iy dpa po, &@ Very unusual equivalent for «i pu) doa.— 
—igedpov. “As an adversary in reserve.” The term 
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here is employed in a general sense, to denote a com- 
batant who is ready to take up the contest with one 
already victorious over another.—ot« tacos, «.7.4. He 
will not allow matters to come to such a pass as this, 
even though he now morosely declines to take part in 
the war.—aidwy yap dvjp,x.7.r. “For the man is 
fiery of spirit, and towers on high with daring.” 


125-129. wodeniwy. “Against the foe.” Objective 
genitive.—pa0dvre¢ xarackorov. The construction pa- 
Ociv ride, for rapa or ék Two, is so harsh and unusual 
that perhaps Pierson’s conjecture of pa@éyro¢ (genitive 
absolute with carackézov) is preferable here. 


181-185. rdde doxei, x. 7.. ‘This strophe of dochmi- 
acs, the antistrophe to which occurs, after a considera- 
ble interval, at v. 195, is not according to the custom 
of Euripides.—ogarepa 8 ob itd, x. r.dX. “For I like 
not commands on the part of leaders that are fraught 
with danger of failing,” i. e., an exercise of authority 
attended with risk.—vedy, governed by zé\ac.—% rm for 
drt. Translate, “(To ascertain) for what reason, then,” 
etc.—kar’ dvrizpwpa, x. r.r. “Are being lighted in 
front of the naval station.” Observe that card is here 
used as in car’ dupa, “ face to face.” 


137-146. war’, “Ye overcome me,” i.e., my pre- 
vious resolve.—kdope. “Marshal.”—dy xwoiro. “May 
be astir,” implying confusion and disorder as well as 
mere wakefulness.—kai rapwy eicer Néyouc. “And be- 
ing present, shall be made acquainted with our plans,” 
i.e., shall be present as one of the council of war, and 
shall decide with us upon what is to be done.—xapadé- 
ce. “ Wait (for orders).” Supply ra wapayye\Xopeva. 
—e¢ od pevoryra pw. “Resting assured that I will not 
delay.” Observe the construction of é¢ with the ac- 
cusative absolute, and the ellipsis of vouiZwr as implied 
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in dc.—vedy ddAcotor. “ With the ship-sheds.” By 6Axoi 
are here meant the sheds or places into which ships 
are drawn up, like vewdnoi, vedoorror. Compare the 
Latin navalia.—in’ ’Apysiwy orparp. “In my onset 
against the army of the Greeks,” 


147-149. dopadic gpoveic. ‘You purpose safely,” 
i, e., without incurring any great risk. Compare o¢ga- 
Aepa, V. 1382.—év Aoyp. “In the band.” The Aldine 
ed. has Asyw for Asyw, “at this conference,” which 
makes a very plausible reading. 


154-157. révde kivdvvoy pipac. “Having run this 
risk,” a metaphor from throwing dice.—ézi rovrotc. 
Commonly rendered, “On these conditions.” But no 
conditions have been mentioned thus far, and after- 
wards only one is stated; so that it would be better, 
perhaps, to translate, “ For these objects””—a meaning 
which ézi could very well have with the dative. Com- 
pare Jelf, G. G., § 634, 3. 


158-165. ixavupoc kapra. “ Very rightly named,” 
i,e., true to his name, Addwy (from déAoc).—di¢ réowe 
sixdeéarepov. We should have expected dic récwe ededed, 
but the sense is durdacip ebcAséorepov.—roveiy pév. ‘This 
is Bothe’s reading from one of the best MSS.; the com- 
mon text has pe.—rjyv yapw. “The pleasure of doing 
it,” 1. e€., ryv rot rovety xapw.—raéa. “Fix for your- 
self,” i. e., specify. Observe the force of the middle. 
—r)ijv tite rupavvidoc, Paley thinks that this is clear- 
ly added jocosely, and so also the Scholiast. 


166-175. zodvdxov. ‘ Much sustaining,” i. e., bur- 
dened with many cares. Some MSS. give zodwWyou, 
_ “city-holding,” i. e., holding against the foe. Reiske 
conjectures zodvdyAov, “ fraught with trouble,” which 

Dindorf adopts.—ov 8 adda. +“ Do you then,”—od Biov 
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oravigonev. He was, according to Homer (J/., x., 315), 
TohUXpuaoc, ToAVXadKoc. — Evyaiveooy. “ Promise.”—ai- 
re. “Ask for any thing else.”—oyicOa xépa. “To re- 
strain thy hand.” For drocyécOa yépa.—Oiréwe, a dis- 
syllable in scanning. The Lesser Ajax was the son of 
Oileus and Eriopis, and king of the Locrians. 


177-183.—arowao0u. “To receive a ransom for.” 
—kai poy Nagipwy, x.7.d. “Well then you yourself, 
being present, shall make your own selection from the 
spoils,” i. e., if nothing else pleases you, you shall 
choose from the spoils, being yourself present at the 
distribution of them, and not depending on what may 
chance to be sent to you.—@eciow aird, x.7r.X. Arms 
were accustomed to be suspended on the outside as 
well as the inside of temples.—iz’ a£iow. ‘“ For suita- 
ble objects.” —uyry azpoBdddov7’, x. 7r.d. “ Exposing, 
as I do, my life amid the dice of fortune.” 


184-192. ipivri ixrwv. “Being desirous of those 
same steeds.” —2£ apOirwy. The horses of Achilles, Ba- 
lius and Xanthus, had for their parents the wind-god 
Zephyrus and the harpy Podarge. They were pre- 
sented by Neptune to Peleus at the marriage of the 
latter with Thetis (Apollod., iii., 15, 3).—éwapac. “ Aft- 
er haying excited thee (by the hope of a recompense).” 
—raBwy dé dnp, x.7.r. “And in receiving them (by 
promise from you) I assert that I am receiving,” etc. 
If \aBay here meant “ When I have got possession of 
them,” then deca would have been required, or at 
least ¢jow for pnpi. 


195-199. ayéy, in the sense of kivduvoc. — émwoeic 
édsiv. “You have it in mind to obtain.”—ra Oed0ev 
éxdérw Aika, x.7.. “As to what depends on the gods, 
let Justice look (favorably) upon thee, but the reward 
among men appears to be complete,” i. e., perfect in 
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itself, as great as mortal can desire. We have followed 
here the interpretation given by Seidler (de Vers. 
Dochm., p. 61). 


201-207. é¢ ddpovg idéorioc. “To my home and 
hearth,” the same in effect as é¢ ddpove kai 29’ éoriar. 
There is no need therefore of writing é¢ecriove.—oxevg 
odpa kaPcpoua. Another construction would be oxewjy 
apoi cipa wpowau.—érei rir’ GdAny, c.7.d.- ‘Why, what 
other dress will you have in place of this?” Observe 
here the employment of ézei, abruptly beginning an 
interrogative sentence, a construction often occurring 
in Attic. Dindorf adopts the comparatively tame 
reading, eiz’ ei rw’ GAAnv.—oayn. “ Equipment.” 


208-215. augi vérov. Compare note on v. 202, cxevg 
copa, kK. T. X.—xaopa. “The distended jaws.”—Bdow 
mpoc0iav. Compare the remark of Vater: “ Bdowg mpo- 
obia sunt anteriores lupi pedes.”—xai kida Kodo. “And 
its (hind) legs to my own legs.”—zpoBAjpaow. The 
barriers or walls of the naval encampment are meant. 
— diBapoc. Musgrave compares zadipBapoc, aS em- 
ployed by Pindar (Pyth., 9, 33). 


216-220. 6 Maiac. Compare Med., 759. — dnrnrév. 
“ Of deceivers.”” This rare word seems to be connect- 
ed with cpadd\w, fallere. Hesychius gives gov as 
equivalent to dzarnhév, caxotpyoy, ériBovov.—tyecc dé 
roupyov. “You have now too your work (planned 
out).” Paley renders this, ‘“ you know,” you are aware 
of what you are going to do, and how.—odpPorov. 
“ Proof.” 


225-231. tuBaretwy. “Frequenting.” Apollo was 
worshipped at Thymbra, in the Troad, as well as at 
Delos, and at Patara in Lycia.—é dia regard. Homer 
makes the a short, as in dia yuvadyv, but, as Dindorf 
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and others correctly maintain, it does not follow that 
a tragic writer is bound by the epic usage.—zoprac. 
“ Of the journey on which he is sent.”—dayeuor, In the 
old copies this word and kai yevod are transposed, an 
arrangement corrected by Dindorfi—zé\dape, “Take 
part with.”—veiyn deiuac. Compare Troades, v. 5. 


232-240. vaveArypra, put here for vaioraQua. Prop- 
erly, vaicAnpoe are “ ship-owners.”—xai xapabece mad, 
x.7.r. “And then may he turn back again to the 
Trojan altars of his father’s home.”—@:ddwy tazwv, 
c.7.r. “And (after this) may he ascend the chariot 
of the Phthian steeds, when our lord (Hector) has 
destroyed the Grecian host, (the steeds) which,” etc. 
Canter proposed zrépoac Tov 'Axady “Apn, but Paley says 
that the article here sounds intolerably tame. 


244-251. carweiv. “To spy out,” equivalent to 
Karonrnc sivat.—éayapa Ajnparoc. ‘I admire his cour- 
age.” —j oravia ray ayabwr, x. 7... “There is, beyond 
a doubt, a scarcity of the bold in heart, whenever it 
may be gloomy on the sea,” etc. Some read dvedrioc, 
as a nominative agreeing with zédc; the neuter is 
more in accordance with the English idiom.—Zorr 
dpuyey tic, x.r-d. “There is (however) one, there is 
(one) that is stout-hearted among the Phrygians, and 
courage still abides in our spears,” i. e., we Phrygians, 
contrary to what is often said of our effeminacy, haye 
still one brave man at least among us.”—zori Muoér, 
c.7.. “He who despises my alliance is from among 
the Mysians,” i. e., belongs to the Mysian race. The 
idea appears to be that the Mysians were vain boast- 
ers of their own prowess, and in the habit of despising 
the proffered aid of their neighbors. We Phrygians, 
say the Chorus, are not to be despised as allies, Her- 
mann places no stop after aiyy¢, and explains the pas- 
sage as follows: éveor: Spacoc tv aixpd mpdg éxeivoy d¢ 
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Yj Muody ouppayiay ariger, i. e., iuod we Muoov bvroc. 
This, however, is very inferior. 


252-262. 6 wedooriBrc opayedc. “The foot-travelling 
slaughterer.” The epithet wedooriBye is explained by 
rerparouy in the next line.—xaxdyapBpor yor. “A sub- 
ject of grief for her wretched brother-in-law,” equiva- 
lent, as Matthiae remarks, to yéoy zepi caxod yapBpot.— 
bc éxi yav. Observe that dc ézi is here a tribrach, where- 
as the base in the corresponding line of the strophe is 
an iambus. Probably, therefore, the poet wrote dc éc, 
which the copyists changed to d¢ ézi, on account of d¢ 
éxi mro\w Which precedes. 


267-270. coipvac deomdrac, x.t.r. “To bring some 
word unto thy masters of the flocks being productive, 
at the very time when you ought not.” The read- 
ing redecddpove has been recovered from one MS. for 
revxecpdporc, agreeing with decrdraic.—ol ypiy yeywrety, 
x. tr. “To which you ought to have brought the 
news that you were well off in your flocks,” The verb 
yeywvety means properly “to speak audibly,” “to speak 
aloud.” 


272-281. kedvode Adyove. “Good intelligence.” — 
mpocavrsiove tvyac. ‘‘ Your farm-yard occurrences.”— 
dépn. The Scholiast notices the unusual form for dépa- 
ra. Compare Hesychius: ddpn cai dopaév* ayri rod dépa- 
ra Kai dopdrwy.—adxkhc pupiacg orparndaray. ‘Leading 
an army ten thousand strong.” Some MSS. and edi- 
tions give dpyijc, which Hartung very justly condemns 
as affording no good sense whatever.—=rpvpdvoc. Ho- 
mer makes Rhesus the son of Eioneus (/7., x.,435), which, 
however, as it contains the word ’Hidy, also a Thracian 
city, Paley thinks is probably another name for the 
Strymon.—éyvwe * Aéyou dé, «.7.r. “ You know it all, 
and you have lightened me of twice as long a speech,” 
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i.e., you have spared me twice as many words, which 
I should have used to announce the fact. 


282-2838. dpyddac. Paley renders this “the fertile 
meadows,” but not very correctly, it would seem. It 
is better to give it the signification of “the sacred 
grounds,” and so the Scholiast: dpyddec kupiwe ot iepoi 
Tov Sear rérror. The term dpyde (like réuevoc) denotes 
especially a rich tract of land sacred to the gods, com- 
prehending meadows, fields, and groves. Consult 
Ruhnk. (in Tim. Lex, Pl., 8. v.).—mrayxOeig mrareiac, 
x.r.d. “Having deviated from the broad and level 
high-road.” He ascended the slope of the mountain. 


285-295. or: gavdov. “It is no trifling matter.”— 
kar’ ’Idatov Néxac. “On the Idaean height.” Paley, in 
accordance with his view of the passage, gives Aérac 
here the meaning of the “side” or “slope” of the 
mountain.—airdppiloy ésriay yPovde. “The aboriginal 
dwelling of the land.” There was a tradition, referred 
to in Homer (Z/., xx., 216), that Ida was inhabited be- 
fore Troy was built on the plain.—péwy. So Aeschy- 
lus (Sept. c. Theb., 80): pet rode be Aewe.—GdBov. They 
ceased from their fear on hearing the strange speech 
of the new-comers, because, if their language was not 
Greek, they were not likely to be Greek allies. 


296, 297. dvaxroc mpobtepevynrde dood. “The king’s 
pioneers of the way.” The common text has ezparoi, 
but Dindorf gives 600 with two MSS. Certain out- 
riders, zpddpopor, are here meant, whose duty it was to 
see that the way was clear of the enemy, of ambus- 
cades, etc., and that provisions and water could be ob- 
tained. By dvag the rustic must mean the general, 
whoever he was, since he had not then learned that it 
was Rhesus, though he might assume that some king 
would be the leader of such a host, according to the 
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custom of the time.—@pyxiore. How came Trojan rus- 
tics to speak the Thracian dialect? Herodotus (iii., 
90), remarks Paley, mentions together ®piyec cai Ophu- 
Kec ot ty ry ’Aoiy, Meaning probably the Bithynians ; and 
there can be little doubt, he adds, that among such 
close neighbors, of common Pelasgic origin, there 
would be much also that was common to their re- 
spective languages. Compare y. 404, where Rhesus is 
styled éyyeyjc by Hector. 


298-305. rivoe KexAnpévoc. ‘After whom named,” 
i. e., whose son.—éyv épupny pabeiv. “(From those) 
from whom I was desirous of learning.”—éorny. “I 
stood still.” He waited until the king himself passed, 
for he had been speaking with the pioneers in advance 
of the main army.—éyore. ‘ Chariot.” Plural for the 
singular. — wddortyé. “ Yoke.” This term properly 
means the “scale,” then the “beam” of the balance, 
and hence (from the similarity of shape) the “ yoke,” 
fastened across the necks of the beasts. When the 
yoke is unused, it hangs suspended from the pole, and 
at once suggests the idea of a pair of scales.—i«Aye. 
“Shut in.” Attic and Ionic for édeve.—rioic. ‘ De- 
vices.” Forms or figures wrought separately, and at- 
tached to the shield by means of golden rivets. 


806-808. dc az’ aiyidoc Oeac. ‘“ As from the aegis of 
the goddess (Minerva),”” The Medusa’s head was rep- 
resented on the aegis (on goat-skin around the chest 
of the warrior-goddess), and was probably used as a 
brooch or clasp. In the present instance it served as 
a decoration for the foreheads of the steeds.—zro)oicr,, 
civ kedwoww. Small bells were often attached to a war- 
horse’s head-gear, and also to the shields of warriors. 


809-316. 080’ dy év Whpov ASyw, K.T.rA. You could 
not eyen compute with anything like accuracy, so im- 
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mense was it to behold.” The expression éy {yjgou 
Aéyp OécOa means “to reckon exactly or accurately,” 
and may be rendered more closely, ‘to put down in a 
calculation with the counter,” or pebble.—immfje. At- 
tic nominative plural.—rédy. “Ranks.” The wedracrai, 
or targeteers, were the regular and ancient Thracian 
troops. They carried a light wicker shield and jave- 
lin.—drpakrwy rogéra. “Bowmen with arrows.” The 
poets often express qualities of persons and things by 
genitives of substantives; as here, drpdkrwy for arpa- 
krogdpot. (Matthiae, § 316, f.).—dpapry. “ Along with 
them,” i. e., following along.—izooraGeic. “ Withstand- 
ing.” 


317, 318. evoradior. “May have become abidingly 
favorable.” The verb evorafeiy properly means to be 
steady or firm, and is said of things or persons in a 
safe and healthy condition, so as to cause no appre- 
hension. The favor of Heaven is here spoken of as 
something abiding and continuous.—xarayrne. ‘ Down- 
hill,” i. e., by an easy and expeditious way. The Cho- 
rus mean that Hector’s recent success, showing the fa- 
vor of Heaven to the Trojans, has now been crowned 
by this second piece of good luck, the arrival of a pow- 
erful ally. 


322-826. avin’ tEdornc “Apc, x. 7. r. “ When tem- 
pestuous Mars, blowing violently, was rending to tat- 
ters the sails of this land.” Literally, “ outdriving 
Mars.” The epithet ééornc is properly applied to a 
wind which drives vessels out of their course upon 
the shore. Some editions read @pauce, but the imper- 
fect is obviously preferable here to the aorist.—aipotor 
Asiavy. “When taking the prey.” 


327-333. dpOie driZec. The idea is, their conduct 
does indeed afford good ground for rejecting such 
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allies; but their good intentions justify you in receiv- 
ing them. —ézipopgoc. ‘Fault - finding.” — aprovper. 
“We are sufficient (to do so again).”—épa rd péddov. 
“Took to the future.”—torepor. ‘“ Late.” 


334-841. éxipPovoy. “It is an odious thing.”—¢dBoc 
yéivoir, x.7.r. “(This man) would prove a source of 
terror,” etc.—Zévwv. “Of mere entertainers.”—ydprc. 
“ Gratitude.” —ot 7 && mapaweic. Said to the Cho- 
Tus.—kai od Katpiwe cxoreic. “ And you view the mat- 
ter in a proper light.” Said to the messenger.—oivek’ 
ayyédov Néyov. That is, not from any deserts of his 
own, but because the messenger has spoken in his be- 
half—ypuoorevyjc. “In his golden panoply,” uttered 
with a sneer. 


342-354. ’Adpdoreaa. The goddess of inevitable 
destiny, but generally in the retributive capacity. 
Hence she is invoked as Nemesis, or the power which 
visits with punishment proud words. —éipyot oropd- 
tov ¢0dvoy. “Keep away all invidiousness from my 
words.” The Chorus express their delight at the ap- 
pearance of Rhesus, whom they address in terms the 
invidiousness of which in the eyes of the gods they 
prudently deprecate.—eireiv. There should be a full 
stop after this word.—zorapot. The Strymon.—tIte- 
pic. Ancient writers differ as to which of the Nine 
was his mother.—rahduyipipoc. “The fair-bridged.” 
Why the Strymon is styled here the well-bridged is 
not known.—Zrpupyev. Compare note on verse 279. 
—0te more, x.7.X. Observe the very rare license of 
commencing an antistrophe in the middle of a sen- 
tence, and compare Hippol., 131. — dunbeic vdpoedyje. 
“ Having eddied in watery guise.” 


355-364. 6 gavaioc. “The light-bringer.”—digpedwr. 
“Driving onward.”—idv Sep. “With the favor of 
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Heaven.—rdy arevbépiov. “The liberator.” —Zijva. Sup- 
ply ijxew or &ddvOévai—dapd wor’ adic, x7. “Shall 
then ancient Troy ever again celebrate all day long 
the wine-pledging revels of love, with songs, and with 
intoxicating contests of cups passing from left to 
right?’ We have followed Matthiae in making @:4- 
cove ipwrwy the same as Odcove tpwrikotc.  Coetus 
amantium inter pocula celebratos, in quibus pocula pro- 
 pinant,” etc.—imvdetiacc. To be explained, it would 
seem, by the Homeric évdééca. 


8370-874. rav Zaypuoov, x. r.d. “Advance your all- 
golden targe full in the face of the son of Peleus,” i. e., 
either as a protection to yourself (7pé8Anpa), or to in- 
timidate the adversary by showing defiance.—doypiay 
medaipwy, x... ‘Raising it aslant by the divided 
chariot-rim,” i. e., lifting the oblong zé\ry, so as to lie 
rather across than along the body. This appears to 
have been a Thracian fashion, and, as Paley remarks, 
is sometimes observable in the effigies of crusaders. 
The expression cyirday zap’ dyrvya has given rise to 
much difference of opinion. According to the most 
natural explanation, the reference is to the front part 
of the war-chariot, where the dyrvé, or rim, is divided 
by a central piece which projects upwards, and around 
which the reins were accustomed to be fastened. One 
scholium explains it of the rim of the oblong targe, 
and another of the opening in the chariot behind, 
where the warrior entered. But both of these are 
very awkward to explain. . The latter clashes direct- 
ly with adove épeOiZwy.—-diBorov dkovra, ‘The two- 
pronged dart.” This was a dart having prongs like a 
fork, so as to inflict a double wound. 


375-888. cé yap ovric, «.7.A. The idea is, that no Greek 
who yentures to withstand him shall ever dance at 
Argos; that is, shall live to celebrate his safe return. 
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—xarpbipevor, for carapOipevoy.—gitraroy ax0oc. Com- 
pare the Scholiast: 1d) yap airy rove rodemiovg mabeiv. 
—roNXiapxoy idety. ‘Princely to behold,” i. e., a chief- 
tain in his very look.—xépzrove kwdwvoxpdrove, k. T. X. 
“The proud rattling of bells sounding forth loudly 
from the handles of his shield.” It appears from this 
passage that the bells were concealed from view.— 
cararvet o&. ‘ Breathes down upon thee.” Figu- 
ratively, for ddug eippawet ot. Divine beings were 
supposed to leave a fragrance.—oé The accusative 
of the person, where we should have expected the - 
genitive, is remarkable. ; 


889-402. rararg iypéipg. ‘“ After a long interval.”— 
xaipw oe. All verbs, without exception, which express 
either pleasure or dissatisfaction, take an accusative 
of either the thing or the person which is the object 
of such emotion.—Movodyr pac. Consult note on verse 
3849.—dimdoiic dvfjp. “A double-meaning man.”—roizi 
(rd ti) oe. “As far as depended upon you.”—ois’ 
txeotpadnc. ‘Nor turned your attention towards us.” 
—«ipvé. The true accentuation is properispome, not 
paroxytone.—ov« éxéoxnpe oé. “ Did not enjoin upon 
thee.” 


404,405. éyyenjc dv. “Though of kindred race.” 
The Trojans and Thracians were supposed to be of 
common Pelasgic origin. Compare note on verse 297. 
—rpovruc. “Gave up,” i. e., abandoned, betrayed. 
The verb zpozivey, properly “to drink before,” or 
“first,” means also “to drink to another,” i. e., to his 
health ; because the Greek custom was to drink first 
one’s self, and then pass the cup to the person pledged. 
Then, since on festal occasions it was often customary 
to make a present to a person when one drank his 
health, as, for instance, of the cup itself, zporiveww came 
to mean generally “to give away,” “to make a present 
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of,” and especially, “to give away thoughtlessly,” “to 
throw away,” “to abandon,” etc, 


408-419. dyyaov. Supply dpoc. The great mount- 
ain-chain of Macedonia, separating it from Thrace, 
now Pirndri, and containing mines of gold and silver. 
—TIlatévwy. The Paconians, a Thracian race, inhabited 
the districts on the rivers Strymon and Axius, and the 
countries to the north of Macedonia.—rxard orépa. 
“Face to face.” —)axricac. “ Having spurned.” —éy 
-yeve. ‘ Of kin.”—éy yworoie raporc. That is, in “ bar- 
rows,” such as still exist in the neighborhood of the 
Hellespont, and, indeed, all over the north of Europe. 
—niaric od opixpa. ‘No small proof of their devotion,” 
i. e., exhibiting their devotion to the city by their hay- 
ing fallen in its defence.—yvypay dyow. “The cold 
blast,” i. e., as well of the winter season as of the night. 
Compare Agam., 546 seqq.—zvemjy apvor dekcodpevot. 
“Pledging one another in the rapidly circulating 
wine-cup.” The term dpvoric, as the Scholiast informs 
us, had two meanings: the cup itself, which is here 
meant, and the method of drinking a certain measure 
of wine without taking breath, which Horace (Carm., 
i., 36, 14) expressly calls a Thracian custom. 


422-430. etOciay Kéhevdov. “The straightforward 
path.”—zpic jxap. Construe with étrewpdouny.—tvogo- 
pov. “Bearing it painfully the while.”—péddorre v6- 
oroy,x.t.. “To cross over on my way towards Ili- 
um.” Observe that vécrov is here the accusative of 
nearer definition. As regards the peculiar meaning 
here of the term itself, compare the Scholiast: véeror - 
amhee tiv dddy }) Tov TrOdY &n.—zopOpedoa. A bet- 
ter reading than zop@yetdcac. Rhesus had come from 
the eastern part of Thrace, with the intention of con- 
veying an army to Troy over the Thracian Bosporus 
(v. 486). He had reached this point when he was 
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stopped by the attack of the Scythians.—aiparnpic 
médavoc SKbOnc. “The dark-foaming Scythian blood.” 


432-442. cupdopa. ‘An occurrence.” — ounpedoac. 


“Having taken as hostages.”—zdvriv orépa. ‘The 


mouth of the sea,” i,e., the Thracian Bosporus.—ra 
aa, to be construed with opicuara, and not taken 
separately. — ody we od Kkopmeic, c.7.rX. “Not as thou 
arrogantly talkest about those cups of mine.” <A brief 
mode of speaking, for “not circulating those cups of 
mine, as you arrogantly allege,” apioridac being re- 
ferred at once to copzeic, in place of the poet’s having 
written oby, dc od Kopreic, dptoridac dekvobpevoc.—éreca- 
pe. Old form for ixeBape.— woprapacw. ‘ Clasp-se- 
cured garments.” Compare the Scholiast: zoprapacwv, 
tvddpaow. 


443-452. worepoy pév. “ Late ’tis true.”—pimrec xv- 
Bebwy,x.7.d. “Throwing the dice (of battle), you are 
risking war against the Greeks,” i.e., you are playing 
a stake in the game of war. The old reading was 
minrevc, Which is now rejected by the best editors.— 
Sarépa, for rx érépg.—ovyrendy. ‘Having cut short.” 
—ipov dé ph tic, «.7.d. “ But let no one of you raise 
a shield with his hand.” By the subjunctive here a 
warning rather than a command is conveyed. The 
earlier readings were aipérw, aipeirw, and aipyra, but 
the aorist was rightly restored by L. Dindorf.—é£w, for 
cadz~w. The vaunt of Rhesus, observes Paley, that he 
will achieve in one day what Hector had vainly tried 
to do for ten years, is a ludicrous trait in his boastful 
character. Yet Minerva (v. 600) takes his promise_as 
literally true. 


455-466. gia. “ Pleasing things.” The antistrophe 
occurs at verse 820.— 0dvoy dyayov. “ Resistless 
envy.” The Chorus, observes Paley, taking, as usual, - 
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a conciliatory side, yet fearing lest the vaunting con- 
fidence of the Thracian king should bring evil on his 
enterprise, express rather a wish than a hope that the 
day may now be at hand when he shall requite the 
Greeks for their murderous attacks.—dapoi coior Adyor- 
ov. “About thy words,” i. e., concerning, or on ac- 
count of—rd vdioy dépv. “The fleet.” More literally, 
“the ship’s plank.”—ézdpevoe. “Conveyed.” Observe 
the force of the active—zéc por & ’Axyiredc. So the 
metre of y. 827 seems to require for wc pot “AxiAdAgve. 
—rwe rodvddvov, x. 7.4. “That you might punish 
him with the spear for his much-slaughtering hand.” 
Achilles is meant. The common text has drovdcato 
(from dovivn), and omits viv: “That you might 
with the spear reap the fruits of your much-slaugh- 
tering hand.” 


466-473. rowaira piv cor,x.7.r. “I will cause you 
to realize such success, in return for my long absence.” 
Supply dyri, or else construe dmoveiag as the genitive 
of price. Some read. cov ’x, where the ée governs the 
genitive, “ after my long absence.” Hector had taunted 
Rhesus with his long absence, and the latter now says 
that the Trojans shall be none the worse for it.—ty 
pépet. ‘In turn.” 


475-477. vepoinny. “I should inhabit.” — Seoic, a 
monosyllable in ‘scanning.—ra dpi 7’ “Apyoc, . T,X. 
“The things appertaining to both Argos and the re- 
gion of Greece,” i. e., the might of both Argos, the 
realm of Agamemnon, and of Greece in general, By 
Argos is meant Mycenae and its dependencies. As 
regards the expression ra dug, consult Jelf, @. @., § 631. 


479-487. dpiorjic, accusative plural Attic for dpr- 
orsic.—kod pengopecda y', x. 7. r. “Aye, and we haye 
no cause indeed to think lightly of them, but we have 
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enough to do in driving them away.” Hartung reads 
2avvopai—rabeiy, Spacat dé pn. To a Greek mind, ob- 
serves Paley, this conveyed no slight reproach. Honor 
demanded that an adversary should give back at least 
as much as he had taken.—zoAXijc¢ ydp apxw, x. Tr. Xr. 
He means, dpxet proc ra rapévra, dvev rot Kakiic dpaoar 
GXove.—eire Navoy eire deEwv wépac. ‘‘ Hither on the left 
or the right wing.” Literally, “as a left or a right 
wing,” the accusative here being merely a more exact 
definition of the verbal operation expressed in wéArny 
éptioat, x. T. X.—zéArny, for weATaoTaC. 


489-494. cuveurpioa. Rhesus, such is his arrogance, 
talks of Hector’s helping Aim to burn the ships, for- 
getting that it is he who has come to help Hector— 
"AXARéwe Kai orparov, K.7. A. “Face to face with Achil- 
les and the (whole) host.”—éxeivp tvrafa. “To direct 
against that warrior.”—pyviwy. The in the verb pn- 
viw is regularly long in all the tenses, as in J/., 11.,769, 
and in Aeschylus (Zumen., 101), who has pyvieru. It 
is used short, however, in the present and imperfect 
by Homer, and in the present instance by Euripides. 
Consult Spitzner, G. P., p. 88. 


498-502. gore 8 aipwdwraroy, x. 7. r. “But there is 
that most crafty rattler Ulysses, both bold enough in 
spirit,” etc. The term xpérnua appears to have been a 
sort of conventional appellation of Ulysses, though of 
rather uncertain sense. It seems peculiarly used of 
crafty words in conjunction with fluency of speech.— 
aavnp, for 6 dvjp, but in the sense of ic avjp. ‘ Who, 
of all men, has most insulted this land.”—xrtac ayad- 
pa. This and what follows, as the Scholiast remarks, 
really belonged to a later period of the war than the 
arrival of Rhesus. 


503-514. dyiprnc. “As a crowd-collecting fortune- 
3 
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teller.”—jparo. “Invoked with imprecations.”—Ovp- 
Bpatoy Bwprov. According to Hesychius (s. y., OduBpa), 
this altar was one mile distant from the city. The 
Scholiast makes it five.—raxg O& peppépp madaio- 
pev. “And we have to struggle with a troublesome 
evil.” The epithet péppepoc is properly Epic.—ey ‘ew 
oye, x... “ Who, you say, is always skulking like 
a thief, and laying plots.” The present tense here is 
to be explained by dei evpioxerac in verse 507.—dyzei- 
pac pay. ‘ Having pierced through along his back- 
bone,” i. e., having impaled. Observe dyzeipac for ava- 
meipac. 


518-526. xaravricOnre. Not “pitch your tents,” 
which it was too late to do, but “ bivouac.” — rot 
reraypévov diva. “Apart from our marshalled host,” 
i. e., our own force, regularly arranged in quarters for 
the night.—oi80c. The nominative is here employed 
as a case of quotation, and not the accusative.—ipac. 
The Chorus.—zporauwi. ‘In front of.” <A dak deyd- 
pevoy, and said to be a Boeotian word. It is one of 
those which have been thought to show that the play 
was not from the hand of Euripides. The regular At- 
tic form would be zdpoie. — déxyOa. Syncopated 2 
aor. inf. mid., and an Homeric form.—zedaZe. That is, 
on his return from the exploring mission. 


527, 528. rivoc a guvdaxd. The pause in the action, 
before the next act, which describes the result of Do- 
lon’s attempt, and the counter plot in the Greek army 
to surprise the Trojans, is taken up by the changing 
of the Trojan sentinels (the Chorus), who have hitherto 
formed the fourth watch. The advanced hour of the 
night is indicated by tlie appointment of the fifth and 
last picket.—ric dpeiBe ray iuav. “Who succeeds 
to mine?” Literally, ‘“‘who changes mine ?” i. e., by 
means of his own. 
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529-536. apéra onueia. “ The first stars,” i. e., those 
which rose at the beginning of the night.—xai éqra- 
wopo,x.7.r. “And the Pleiades, moving in their sev- 
en orbits, are now in the sky.” The morning rising 
of this constellation in spring is supposed to be meant. 
Euripides, who had studied astronomy with Anaxago- 
ras, is said to have been the first who called the Plei- 
ades émrazopot, i. e., érra, for it is well known that to 
the naked eye only six are apparent, and were so in 
the time of Ovid (Fast., iv., 170), the rest (several in 
number) being below the fifth magnitude.—péca 6 aie- 
roc, «.7. X. That is, the constellation Aguila is culmi- 
nating.—koiray. “From your couches.” Génitive plu- 
ral Doric.—pnvadoce aiyhar. “The (waning) light of 
the moon,” i. e., as indicating the approach of morn- 
ing. Observe that pyvddoc (from pyvadc) is another 
dimaé deyopevor, for pyrne (from pjyyn).—ric mpodpdpwr. 
‘“‘One of the precursors of day,” i. e., of the harbingers 
of day. The old text had xpd dduwy, for which we 
have the very probable conjecture of Musgrave, zpo- 
dpépwy, which is now very generally adopted. 


587-545. ric éxnpdxOn, x. r.X. The Semichorus put 
the question, desirous to know how many of the watch- 
es have elapsed, and what party has not yet served its 
turn. The order was this: (1) the Paeonians, (2) the 
Cilicians, (3) the Mysians, (4) the Trojans, (5) the Ly- 
cians. As the question asked is ric, not rivec, the reply 
gives the name of the individual (the commander of 
the Paeonians) who had charge of the first picket, but 
the rest are described. by the names of the nations, 
After verse 537 a line has fallen out, a paroemiac, cor- 
responding to verse 558.—Muyddvoc bv, x. 7. A. The 
common text has vidy, for which Paley has given Her- 
mann’s metrical correction of ov. The meaning is, 
KéporBoc by Mvyddvoe vidy daow elvat, but the accusative 
is attracted to the relative—7jyepev. ‘‘Awoke,” i. e., 
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to succeed in relieving guard.—zéuarny dudaxnyv. “As 
the fifth watch.”—«djpov cara poipay, “ According to 
the allotment of the ballot.” 


546-555. cai py diw. The Scholiast says that de 
(“how”) is to be supplied here, but there is no need 
whatever of doing so. By placing a stop after diw, we 
make the clause an independent one, analogous to the. 
English “And hark !”—Siudevroc ijpéva, «.7r.d. “ Seat- 
ed in her blood-stained haunt on the Simois.” <Ac- 
cording to some, Procne, not Philomela, after killing 
her son Itys, was changed into a nightingale.—zoduyop- 
dorarg. “Like the sound of many strings.” — vuere- 
Bodpov. “ Night-resounding.”—éBa. “It ever comes.” 
Observe the force of the aorist.—dote. ‘ At dawn.” 


561-568. ray’ dv ein pavepdy.. “Tt will soon in all 
likelihood be known.” The common text has goBepdy, 
for which Paley has given, with Dindorf, the conject- 
ural reading, gavepdy, of Hermann. — abdé Avxiove, 
x.t.r. “I propose that we go and arouse,” ete. With 
these words the Trojan sentinels depart, leaying the 
ground vacant for Ulysses and Diomede, who now 
come warily forward, having just heard the rattling 
of arms made by the retiring ¢idaxec. Dolon, it will 
appear, had been captured by Ulysses, and compelled 
to tell the exact position of Hector’s headquarters. 
Ulysses and his companion, unable to find him, are di- 
rected by Minerva to the horses of Rhesus, which they 
drive off, after slaying Rhesus and wounding the char- 
ioteer.—ovc, adda Seopa, x.7r.r. “No, but the traces 
hanging from the horse-chariots clash iron,” more lit- 
erally, ‘send forth a clashing from iron.” Hence the 
genitive. The accusative, however, would haye been 
more spirited and poetical. 


571-584. cay oxdrp. He means that he will take as 
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much care how he places his foot in the darkness as 
in the light, though the chances of escaping the senti- 
nels were greater in the former case.—éa. In scanning, 
this, of course, is extra metrum.—ei\xuora. “ Has been 
dragged along.” His heavy spear, he says, has been 
dragged all the way for a contest with Hector to no 
purpose.—pév A6xog BEBnxé wor. Ulysses means that 
Hector could not have gone somewhere with his band. 
It was to kill Hector that they specially had come, 
(Compare v. 606.) But Hector was just then engaged 
in showing Rhesus the quarters assigned to him.— 
étwei kparet. ‘Since he is successful.”—nipoper. As a 
trisyllable in pronunciation.—ypiv & ob Biacréoy riyny. 
“And we must not press fortune too hard,” i. e., we 
must yield to fortune; we must not quarrel with our 
ill luck, nor attempt to act as if luck had nothing to 
do with the matter. 


585-594, Aivéay. A dissyllable in scanning.—pondeiv. 
“To return.”—vewrepov. “Greater than ordinary.”— 
rixn. So Hermann and Dindorf, with one of the best 
MSS., in place of the common rvyéiv. 


595-606. Auxoyre. Supply airdc. It was necessary 
to the plot here to introduce a deity to inform the two 
Greeks of Rhesus having arrived. They could not 
haye learned this from Dolon, who had set out before 
the presence of Rhesus was announced.—ei py. Ob- 
serve that «i has here the meaning of “since.’’ — od 
gaihy tpd7p. ‘In no mean style,” i. e.,in grand style. 
—si dwice viera ryvd,«.7.r. “If he shall prolong 
this night into the morrow,” i.e., shall prolong his 
existence through this night until the morrow.—oir 
dy of’ ’AyXEwe, «.7.X. “There is no likelihood that 
the spear of either Achilles or of Ajax will restrain 
him from,” ete. Observe the construction of od pj 
with the optative, and consult Jelf, G. G., § 748.—cai 
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kaparopoug opaydac. “And his decapitating immola- 
tion.” 


608-612. gOéyparoc yipvy. Minerva was therefore 
invisible to Ulysses. It is probable that only a voice 
was heard, not the goddess herself seen, though she 
may have been visible to the spectators. Hence to 
Paris she can represent herself as Venus, All this 
would be effected by the stage-machine termed @e0do- 
yeioy, an upper platform surrounded and partially con- 
cealed by clouds, and from which deities sometimes 
spoke. The present passage is evidently imitated 
from the Ajax of Sophocles, v. 14 seqq.—zdé0ev réraxrat, 
x.7.d. “ Where in the barbarian army is he stationed ?” 
The place where is sometimes designated by a line 
drawn from the speaker to the object. Compare the 
common Greek expression daréic yepdc, “on the left 
hand.” Hence also the local adverbs in the genitive 
form, od, rod, dzrov, abrov, etc. (Jelf, G. G., § 522). 


613-621. 0% cvrAPpoisra. Compare verse 520.—dpei- 
wyra gaoc. “Shall have taken light in exchange for 
itself,” i. e., shall have given place to day.—kéxevOe. - 
‘* Contains.” The idea intended to be conyeyed is 
that of keeping, storing away as something valuable, 
rather than of concealing. 


623-626. 7 ‘oi wdpec ye. That is, } emovye wapec.— 
TpiBwr ra koprpa. “ Well versed in matters of skill,”— 
voy. “In devising.”—é¢edy. The common text has 
wgedroi, but the subjunctive, as the mood of probability, 
is preferable here. Compare, as regards the idea in- 
tended to be expressed, the familiar phrase, “to put 
the right man in the right place.” 


627-641. révde’ANEEavdpov. “Alexander here.”—dééac 
aohpovc. ‘“ Uncertain reports.” —pepSdrwxdrov, From 
rR 
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BAdocw. This Homeric form occurs nowhere else in ~ 
the Tragic writers.—izdpyew carOavovra. ‘To be the 
first to die.’—rod wexpwpévov. ‘Than what is fated.” 
—rédyuv’ grep. “ Hasten (against him) for whom.” — 
cbppaxoc Kizpic. “ As his ally, Venus.”—oaOpoic ddyor- 
ow, «.7T.r. “Will give answers to your foeman in 
treacherous words.” Literally, “unsound.” The idea 
is, I will enter into conversation with him under a 
feigned character, as a friendly power. But why 
should Minerva practice such deceit? Because, as Pa- 
ley remarks, deceit was regarded as clever, not as 
wrong or discreditable, by the Greeks.—dy dé xp1 ma- 
civ, x.7.r. That is, Tdpic ode oidey bv yon) wader (i. €., 
‘Pijcov), ovde HKovce Adyov, Kaizep éyyde wv. For Paris 
was approaching when Minerva suggested the deed 
(v.619. Compare vy. 627). 


642-650. Aéyw. “I address.” —xpevperijc. “ Benig- 
nant.”—ripic. ‘Of the honor (which you conferred 
upon me).” Alluding to the decision which he made 
in thé case of the three rival goddesses.—ed rafoiica 
mpoc oéMev. ‘Having received a favor from you.”— 
én’ siruxovvri, x.7.rX. “On the occasion of the Trojan 
army’s being successful.” Not, “unto the successful 
Trojan army,” as some erroneously render it.—zopetouc’. 
“ Bringing with me.” Literally, “ causing to come.” 


654-664. péyoroy 0 tv Bip, «.7.X. And I affirm that 
I, by having decided in thy favor, have secured to the 
city the greatest treasure in life.” Observe that xpivac 
here has the force of zpoxpivac.—od ropéc. Compare 
dd&ac aonpoug (Vv. 629). Paris admits that his informa- 
tion was not to be relied on, and therefore he is the 
more easily persuaded by the pretended Venus that 
all is right.—yw pév ob iddy déyer, x.7.A. “And one 
man speaks of them, without haying seen them at all, 
while another, who has seen them arrived, can not tell,” 
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etc.—Opyra Koopjowy orparov. He had left the stage 
for this purpose at verse 526.—ratw guvdagwy. “To 
guard my post.” 


665-673. pédew yap wavr’ ipo, x.7.d. This, and what 
immediately follows, are said, of course, equivocally.— 
yvdoe dé kai ob, x.7.A. At the end of this verse Paris 
leaves the stage—ipac. Ulysses and Diomede,—xor- 
pica. “To consign to rest,” i. ¢.,to put up—keirar 
“Ts down,” i.e., lies slain. Diomede, who undertook 
this part of the enterprise (v. 624), had slain him.— 
éxovra. “Are seized.” —ddrxove vavordOpwrv, Consult 
note on verse 145. 


675-682. ga, fa, x.7.X. The Chorus, who had left 
the orchestra just as Ulysses and Diomede came upon 
the stage, now return in pursuit, having discovered 
that Rhesus has been slain. It is impossible, remarks 
Paley, to determine with certainty and precision, in 
the verses that follow, what parts should be assigned 
to what speakers. The different editions therefore 
vary considerably. The Chorus, it will be perceived, 
is divided into two halves, each called ‘“Hprydpoy, or 
Semichorus, as indicated by the letters HM. in the text. 
—ric 0 avnp, x.7r.d. _“ But who is the man (whom you 
tell me to strike)? See! this is the man I mean,” i. e., 
Ulysses.—xrA@aec. “There are thieves.” Supply cist. 
—roticd’ tyw. The plural here indicates both horse 
and rider.—ric 6 A\6yo¢; “ What have you to say for 
yourself?” Literally, “ What is your speech ?” 


683-686. xp» eidévac. To be pronounced ypydévat, by 
crasis, in scanning.—@avet yap, x. r.d. “(You had better 
tell us who you are) for (if not) you shall die this very 
day as a malefactor.”—y od 3) ‘Pijcoyv waréerac; Ulysses 
has recourse to his usual cunning, and pretends to be 
‘a friend, who has in view the very same object as the 
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Chorus, and he asks the Chorus, in affected ignorance, 
“Can it be that you have killed Rhesus?’ The Cho- 
rus, on the other hand, treat him as an enemy, till they 
learn from him the watch-word, which he had extorted 
from Dolon.— da Xa roy kcrevotvra ot iorops. “ Nay, I 
am asking thee about the one who came to kill ws.” 
We have here given Paley’s version. The reading 
iorop& is a conjecture of Badham’s, 


689-703. dydpec. The Chorus is now satisfied that 
their prisoner is not one of the spies, who they seem 
to have thought were several in number.—i« vucréy. 
Consult note on v.13. At the end of vy. 691, Ulysses, 
who has set the Chorus on a wrong scent, slips aside 
into the darkness.—é0ev vw kvpyow; “ Where shall I 
meet with him??’ Consult note on v. 612.—Aoxpéy. 
The Locri Opuntii are meant. Their capital, Opus, 
lay a little inland, about fifteen stadia from the shore. 
It was the native city of Patroclus, and is mentioned 
in the Homeric catalogue as one of the Locrian towns 
subject to Ajax, son of Oileus.—yyjowrny. The inhab- 
itants of the Aegean islands were commonly spoken 
of with contempt, as inferior to the sjrepdra. Here 
they are indirectly accused of piracy and plunder, in 
common with the coast-nations of Thessaly and Lo- 
cris.—ric vy 750ev; brachiolgy for ric yy; Kai rd0ev ;— 
motov trevyerat,x.t.r. ‘ Whom does he aver to be the 
supreme one of the gods?’ The various attributes of 
Jupiter, or the different names by which the chief of 
the gods was designated among different communi- 
ties, are here mentioned as national distinctions. 


705-719. ri wv; “Why not, forsooth?” For ri pujy 
d\Xo; The ordinary reading is ri py ;—aAwjy rir’ aivéic ; 
“Of what valor are you speaking ?” i. e., whose Spacé- 
me are you praising ?—px) wwe aiva,x.7r.d. “Do 
not speak in such high terms of the wily spear of a 
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thievish man,” i.e., of a thief who dare not meet 
one in fair fight.—iragpoyv dup’. “An eye wet with 
theum.” If we read izd¢poy (paroxytone) from iza- 
gpwy, the meaning will be “an idiotic look,” i. e., 
feigning madness.—é:@jpne kpdoroc év wémrore. “ Armed 
with a sword concealed in his garments,” — dyiprn¢g 
ric Narpic. ‘Like a sort of juggling slave.” Compare 
note on vy. 503.—wWagapdypovr. ‘ Squalid.”—djOev éy- 
Opdc by. The ironical particle stands first in the clause. 


721-726. iyvoc Badreiv. That is, as a conqueror or 
permanent settler; for they must have known he 
was already in the land.— dvoot%wy. ‘“ Suspecting.” 
The sentence is finished at v. 727, “that those who 
have this night reached the Trojan camp passed in by 
us” (our way, xa0’ x)uac).—ri dpaoa; “That we have 
done what?” Dindorf’s conjecture for ri dpge on; 


730-744. vgz’. “Crouch down.”—ée Bdrov. ‘ Into 
the net.” The short dialogue between the charioteer 
and the Chorus is exempted from antistrophic law. 

_ The incidents are now described which had already 
occurred at v. 670.—duBrarec avyai. ‘Our eyes are 
dim of vision.”—Tpwxér. The first w is short here 
before the succeeding vowel. Compare zarpqoc, in 
Alcest., 249. Otherwise we might read Tpqwy, Tpoiwy, 
or Tpoikav.— didrwv. “Of the rulers.” —roduretcac. 
“ Having wrought.” Literally,‘ having wound up,”i.e., 
completed. Compare the Homeric ézei wédenov rodd- 
mevoev. ‘‘When he had wound up the war.” The 
verb rodvmedw properly means, “to wind off carded 

_ wool into a clew for spinning.” 


745-753. cupeiv. “To have befallen.” A rare usage 
asa 2aor. of cipw. It is commonly regarded, however, 
and by Paley among the rest, as a present from cup, 
and the translation will then be, “it seems that some 
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eyil is happening,” etc.—cddwv. A line is wanting 
after this to correspond to the third line of the stro- 
phe.—eiow. ‘ Within the body.”—«édcay7’. “ Having 
just arrived.” More literally, “having just put to 
land.” A nautical image. 

756-766. kakic mémpaxra. ‘Badly has it turned 
out.” —-zpdc. “ Moreover.” Taken absolutely, as an 
adverb.—éyxoc kai dépwy eddokia. “A source of pride 
and of fair renown for one’s line.”—aBotrwe. ‘ Incon- 
siderately,” i. e., through mere carelessness on our part. 
—Exrépaad. The short final syllable here may be de- 
fended by THodvdeixerd yelp, aS cited in the Htym. Mag. 
(p. 461, 45), and also by Avopyderct avayen, in Aristoph. 
Ziecles., 1029. The common accentuation ‘Exropeia is 
erroneous.—edoor:Beic. ‘‘ Lying on the ground,” i. e., 
bivouacking. —éy rageow, “in rows.” —zijxrpa. The 
whips or goads are meant, says Paley, which seem to 
have been fastened or fitted upon the yoke, but in this 
instance were out of their places, implying that there 
was a general feeling of security, and a remissness on 
the part of the attendants. The object of laying the 
whip in this place was to have it ready at hand ina. 
moment. Musgrave, however, rejecting the MS. read- 
ing, and comparing y. 303, conjectures cAg0pa, and 
makes the allusion to be to the “ cross-bar” connect- 
ing the collars around the necks. Dindorf follows 
Barnes in explaining w\j«rpa of “bells,” which they 
suppose to have been fixed, as a kind of alarum, to 
the harness at nights, but which in this instance had 
been neglected.—¢gatrdwe. “ Carelessly.” Equivalent 
tO aperec. 


772-778. Zedéev. ‘That I will have to yoke them.” 
—reprrodonvd’. “ Hovering around.” —ijrvea. “I called 
out.” —ocuvppayor. Construe cuppaywr rae, since the 
narrator supposed that the aggressors were friends.— 
ot 0 obdéy. Supply npuetBorvro.—od pujyy ob’ tyw, k. T,X. 
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Supply auorépnoa. Dindorf retains the common read- 
ing 010 éy#, for which two of the best MSS. give oid’ 
éyo. But the idea seems to be that, as they made no 
answer, he did not trouble himself farther about the 
matter. The éyé, being emphatic, suits obdé, as op- 
posed to ot dé, whereas the pronoun is superfluous if 
we read oida. 


780-785, ddfa. “ Vision.”—we bvap doriv. “Seem- 
ing to sce as in a dream.” Equivalent to de éy dvei- 
pare Ooxwy dpav.—idpaiay payw. ‘On the sitting-part 
of the backbone,” i. e., the part of the backbone on 
which riders sit. Accusative of nearer definition.— 
jravvoy,. “They kept driving them on.”—épeyxoy 2& 
dyrnpidwy. “ Snorted from their nostrils.” Compare 
the Scholiast, te rév puxrnpwy. Usually ayrnpideg are 
front pillars or props; and in Thueyd., vii, 36, they are 
the timbers to strengthen the bows of a ship. Suidas 
explains the term ayrnpic also of “a window,” doubt- 
less, remarks Paley, because it was, as it were, the eye 
in the front of the house. Hence, he adds, it is likely 
. that the nostrils of a horse were so called as being the 
foremost part of the whole body. Musgrave, however, 
conjectures dprnpiwy, “ from their throats,” which prob- 
ably is the true reading. 


789-791. pvxOopoy vecpov. “The moan of dying 
persons.”’—Oeppic d: kpovvdc, x.7.d “ And a warm jet 
of newly shed blood strikes me (as I lay) close to my 
slaughtered master in the agony of death.” He means, 
observes Paley, to explain how it happened that he 
was besprent with the spurting of his master’s blood; 
and so he uses zapa to express his own contiguity. 
Musgrave. proposes s¢ayic; but tk, not wapa, would 
then be required.—dvoOrvjcxovroc. The verb duc@vn- 
oxw is a compound contrary to the ordinary analogy, 
which requires that déc¢ and e should be joined with a 
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neuter verb representing an adjective with eiui, as edce- 
Béw=edbcoeBrjc eiui, etc. There are, however, exceptions 
to the rule, as ducoiZw (v. 805). The proper form is duc- 
Oavaréw. (Lobeck, ad Phryn., p. 616.) 


794-797. vecarny wdevpav. Pierson’s emendation for 
the common reading veiepay sic wAevpav. Observe that 
veiaroc is a lengthened Epic form of,the old superla- 
tive véaroc, from véoc.—akudgov. ‘In the prime of his 
strength.”—ydp. He knew that the blow was dealt 
by a vigorous hand, for he felt that the gash was a 
deep one.—éynpua wwdexdy. ‘The chariot and horses.” 
They seize the chariot, and then disengage and drive 
off the steeds. This is certainly the most natural e«- 
planation. Heath, however, and others prefer making 
dyna wwrAcKdy equivalent merely to trove. 


805, 806. pndév ddoo%’, «.7.d. ‘Do not at all suspect 
that enemies did not do these things,” i. e., that others 
than enemies, or, in other words, that friends have 
done it. The old reading was évooifov, which Mus- 
graye corrected.— cupgopdc. A better reading than 
supgopac in the genitive, since wvvOdvoum regularly 
takes an accusative of the thing learned, but a geni- 
tive of the source of information, like riw, aot, etc. 


810-817. cat karecpdyn orpardc; “And how has the 
army been immolated?” Supply wéc¢ from the previ- 
ous clause.—xoir’, that is, cai rece otre—Zede dpeporar 
aarnp. “Jove the father has been sworn by,” i.e., I 
swear by Jove the father. The ordinary text has dpu0- 
poora:, but duepora is to be preferred. (Buttmann, G, 
G., vol. li, p. 199. Compare Jelf, G. G., § 298, 6.)— 
_ papayva. “The sounding scourge.” Only another 
form for cpapayva, connected with cpapayéw. “To 
crash,” etc.—kapariorj¢ pdpocg. ‘ Death by decapita- 
tion.” 
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820-824. id, io. The antistrophe here following (to 
the strophe at v. 454) is corrupt, and probably interpo- 
lated. —péyac got péyac,«.7.d. “Great in my own 
eyes, great, O lord of the state, did I then come, when 
I arrived to announce to you that the Grecian army 
was lighting fires around the ships.” This is Paley’s 
rendering. Others read, péyac tol péyac aywv* r6r’ ap’ 
tporov,x.7.r. “A great, a great danger (struggle) is im- 
pending overme. (The foe) arrived then, for a certain- 
ty, what time I had come to announce,” ete. Dindorf 
reads, péy’ dp’ tuoi péy’, © rodovyoy Kparoc, Kaxby Ewoner, 
which Paley designates as a rather violent, but not im- 
probable change.—’Apytiwy orpardyv. These words are 
bracketed in the text because probably a marginal 
gloss, suggested by v. 41. 


825-831. ¢Bpa. ‘Did Inod in slumber.” An Epic 
and Homeric word (@piZw), here retaining its neuter 
sense.— ov rac, for ob pa rac. This is Hermann’s read- 
ing. So also Syoevriddac for Spoevridac.—tyw wavrwr. 
The remainder of the line is lost, and indeed, as Din- 
dorf remarks, it is clear that it cannot even commence 
with éyo ravrwy. The éywye of the common text makes 
it no better. Hermann rejects the pronoun. Har- 
tung’s reading is probably the best, tym révdé ye rav- 
rwv.—xpovy. “In the course of time,” i.e., at any 
time hereafter.—zapd kaipiy éoyor 7} Néyov rbOy. “You 
shall hear of any act or word that is not right.”—od 
maparovpa. “I do not beg off.” 


832-840. BapBapdc re BapBapov, x.r.r. ‘ And why, 
a barbarian thyself, dost thou seek to rob me of my 
convictions by false inferences?” Literally, “inter- 
weaving mere words,” i. e., weaving the web of deceit. 
The idea is, Why do you, non - Hellenic like myself, 
try to play off on me Hellenic arts?—dy defaipeda, 
“We would take” (as the author of the deed), i.e., 
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would regard as such.—oi raOévree, i. €., of Cavdyrec.— 
TON’ excoxnrxrwv. “Though all along earnestly enjoin- 
ing upon them.” 


841-855. edrperéorepov Idpic, x. r.d. “ With fairer 
seeming did Paris bring disgrace upon the rites of 
hospitality than you have done in having slain your 
allies.” —ri¢ #AOev. “Who (if your account be true) 
came,” etc. Dindorf and Bothe, after Beck, read #6’ 
dy, which, as Paley remarks, not only does not im- 
prove the sense, but violates an Attic usage pointed 
out by Elmsley (ad Med., 416) of not eliding the « of 
the third person before éy.—zpéo0ev jar. The Tro- 
jan host was midway in a direct line between the 
Thracians and the Greeks, i. e., the Thracians were 
posted farthest from the enemy, on the plea that their 
services were not now required.—déy od rrodepiwy Eye. 
The common text has wc, involving a complex con- 
struction.—dmdjsec 6’. “ Plainly then.”—yapetvac. “The 
ground-couch,” i. e., bivouac.—ei pu rie Oe@y. As in 
- fact Minerva had done (v. 611 seqq.).—oi0’ aprypévor, 
x.7.r. “They did not even know that he had come 
at all.” Observe joay for decay. 


856-874. obdéy wrAnppedéc. “ Of nothing wrong,” i. e., 
no charge of misconduct.—y coi 0’ av dpyoipecba. “But 
I suppose we shall begin (to be harshly spoken of) 
with you.”— Bodrgeveev. “Plotted.” — Opaocen. “ Dis- 
quiets ;” from Opdcow=rapdoow. — rove code ode éyetc 
‘Odvectac. “These Ulysseses of yours, of whom you 
speak.” The blunt and characteristic language of a 
soldier.—od 0’ oiv.. “Well then do you.”—av riv ab- 
Tov piOoy éywy. “ Repeating the same talk.” 


875-881. ob ydp tc oé, e.7.. Hartung regards this 
whole clause to coyzeic inclusive as interpolated. It 
contradicts od rair’ Zépacac, in v. 835, and, besides, rei- 
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vera Ought to be reiver.—otrwc brwe dy, k.T.d. “Take 
care of him (provide for him) in such a way that he 
may have no reason to complain.”—roiow é reiyet. 
The king and Trojan senate are supposed to be on the 
ramparts, as in Homer.—onpijvar xedsiev. There is no 
actual redundancy here, as might at first view appear. 
The messengers are to signify to them that they are 
to order the appointed persons to bury, etc.—rkwpdpov 
mpoc ixrpordc. “At the way-sides of the thorough- 
fare.” Hector means that the slain Thracians are to 
obtain honorable burial among the Oj«a: of the cit- 
izens near the way-sides. The common reading is 
AewPspovc, Which cannot be correct, for the éxrpowai 
themselves were not properly \ewedpor. Paley there- 
fore follows the correction of Vater. 


882-889. ri zor’ ebrvyiac, «.7.r. ‘ Why, then, does 
altered fortune lead back Troy,” etc. This was a fa- 
yorite doctrine with Euripides, that a reverse of for- 
tune is pretty sure to follow great prosperity.—@og, 
in the sense of caxéc, by euphemism.—ric izip repadijc, 
x. 7. The Muse is seen hovering aloft with the body 
of her son in her arms.—ved«pnroyv. ‘Newly slain.” 
This meaning appears to arise from rapety, ot rapdyrec, 
kT. A —popddny xéure. “Is bearing aloft.” Equiva- 
lent to dpdny méprrer. 


891-901. cvyyévav pia. “ One of the (nine) sisters.” 
—aibbiyevei, ‘“ Sincere.”—éxedoac. Consult note on vy. 
753.—amd piv dapévac. The excellent emendation of 
Dindorf for the common reading dzopemPapévag or 
dronepWapivac. Observe the tmesis, ard piv papévac 
for drogapévac piv.—raiwc. “In despite of us.” 


906-914. Oivetdac. Diomede, descended from Oc- 
neus, king of Aetolia.—d 6’ “E\\ava,x.r.d. “May she 
too perish, who, having left a Grecian home, sailed 
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away, united in a Trojan marriage.” The common 
text has & 6’ ‘EXéva, for which Paley has given the con- 
jecture of Badham.—i7’ Ni dece, x. 7. d. This verse 
is corrupt. Dindorf says of it, ‘ Versus ineptissime in- 
terpolatus, in quo corrigendo operam perdunt critici.” 
He then makes mention of a probable conjecture of 
Hermann’s, who supposes the line to have commenced 
with i76 7 "Ii. Paley suggests that some such read- 
ing as br 0’ 'INiov @deckv oe rbpyore Would satisfy both 
sense and metre.—upiddac. As an adjective here a 
drake Neyopmevor. 


915-924.  wod\a piv Cdr, «.7.d. In life he had 
caused her anxiety from the circumstances subse- 
quently mentioned ; in death he was deplored.—@rau- 
povog wai. Thamyris. —iBpic yap, i} 0 topnre, x. TX. 
“For it was the haughty conceit which led you astray 
and your contest with the Muses, that caused me to 
bring forth this unhappy son.” It was to meet Tha- 
myris in Thrace that the Muses.went from Parnassus, 
and crossed the river Strymon, who then became the 
father of Rhesus. Apollodorus (i., 3,4) makes Rhesus 
the son of Euterpe and the Strymon.—d¢uradpioic. “ Ge- 
nial.”—dervg copiorg Opyxi. “ Withthe clever Thracian 
performer.” The common reading is xceivy. Valcke- 
naer conjectured éevy. Bothe suggests rev. 


928-936. Bpdrevov. Elmsley’s obvious and certain 
metrical correction, says Paley, in place of the com- 
mon reading Bporeiay.— adi yijv piv warpiay. That is, 
as long as you remained in your native land.—¢Arama- 
rouc a\Kkac Kopicoovr’. ‘ While arraying carnage-loy- 
ing valor.” Compare the Homeric kopiccew odepor. 
“To arm or array the war.” —“Exropoc mpecBetpad’. 
Compare y. 401 seqq.—yepovoia. “‘ Meetings of elders.” 


938-940. cai rovr’, ’AP@dva, x.7.d. “And this, O Mi- 
4 
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nerya, sole cause of his fate (for Ulysses nor the off 
spring of Tydeus actually did any thing), you have 
done; think not it has escaped my notice,” i. e., nei- 
ther Ulysses nor Diomede in fact was guilty; you 
yourself were the cause of all this. This is Paley’s ver- 
sion of his emended reading. The édpace dpacac of the 
common text is susceptible of no other meaning than 
that given by Matthiae: “though he has done it, yet 
he has not done it,’ i. e., he was incited to the deed by 
Minerva, who was thus the real agent. 


941-949. cairor wodw ony, x. 7. The Muse now pro- 
ceeds to show how unkind a return Minerva has made. 
—invypopeba. “ We have frequent intercourse with.” 
They not only honor especially the city of Athens by 
their presence, but they extend their favoring influ- 
ence over the whole land of Attica. Orpheus, too, 
the son of Oeagrius and Calliope, and therefore own 
cousin to Rhesus by the mother’s side, introduced the 
mysteries into Eleusis. Musaeus also was from Eleu- 
sis, a demus of Attica, and was instructed by the Mu- 
ses. In return for all which, says the Muse, I haye to 
mourn, O Minerva, my son, slain through you. But 
I will take care not to bring into Athens any more 
teachers of religion and art.— gavdc. “The rites.” — 
ody ogivoy moXirny. Other accounts made Musaeus to 
have been an Old-Thracian.—izi mdeioroy. Supply 
sopiac.—tvdp eva. Consult note on vy. 500.—cogioriy 
0 Gov ovk ixakoua. “ But any other wise teacher of 
art I will not bring unto the land.” There are vari- 
ous modes of explaining this passage. We have fol- 
lowed Paley. The term cogiorne implies a teacher or 
professor of any art, especially of the fine arts. Con- 
sult note on y. 941. 


950-955. didpndrarnc. The common text has orpa- 
Tnddrync, Which can not be right, since it was not the 
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general but the »d6yoc, who had complained of false 
friends. Portus therefore conjectured dippyddrne, and 
it is adopted by Dindorf.—yijc égedporv. . “ Established 
in the land.” Equivalent here to édpay tyovra imi yijc, 
and not to be taken in the technical sense mentioned 
at v. 119. Hector is defending himself from the im- 
plied charge of importunity (v. 935).—ri ppv 5 Zeddov, 
x.7.A. The use of the particles ri yyy; except at the 
end of a sentence, is, as Paley remarks, rare; and, ac- 
cordingly, some connect ri pujy od, and place the ques- 
tion only at yori. Hector, he adds, clearly means, as 
the context shows, ov« guedov wéprpev; “ Was it not 
likely that I should send heralds to my friends?’ The 
answer to which would naturally be, ri py; “Of 
course it was.” But he here uses guehdov ob wépwpew ; 
“Was I likely not to send?” etc., and ri pny; placed 
before it makes the whole phrase equivalent to 7 kapra 
éuedov, kT. X. 


957-960. d¢eiAwv. ‘“ Being bound to help me,” i. e., 
for services previously rendered to him. Compare y. 
406 seqq.—é#rommoc. Supply efpi.myrAcdhv. “The sumpt- 
uous array.” 


963-966, vipdny ryy evepO’. ‘The bride that is be- 
low,” i. e., Proserpina.—égedéric 5& prot, x. 7.dX. “And 
she is a debtor unto me, to give proof that she honors 
the relations of Orpheus,” i. e., she owes it, she is bound. 
Orpheus first introduced the mystic rites of Eleusis, and 
hence the obligation on the part of Proserpina. 


970-973. kpumrde & éy dyrpotc, x.7.rX. Rhesus was to 
be worshipped by the Thracians as a demi-god or hero. 
Paley thinks, from the phrase éy dyrporc, and from the 
circumstance of Thrace being a country abounding in 
the precious metals, that he was a spirit especially in- 
yoked by the miners.—PBrérwy pdoc. A somewhat 
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careless way of speaking, since we haye had already 
kpurroc ty dyrpowe and ob AEbcowy Padoc.—Bakxou mpopj- 
rne wore, x. 7.. . “ Just as the prophetic interpreter of 
Bacchus inhabited a grotto on Pangaeus, a god held 
in religious awe by the initiated.” The allusion is to 
Lycurgus, the king of Thrace. According to the com- 
mon legend, he was punished for his insolence to Bac- 
chus, while, according to another, and which appears 
to be here followed, he was identified with Bacchus 
himself. (Compare Strabo, p. 471, init.) Observe the 
employment of wore in the sense of éoxep. Some read 
bore. 


974, Bady dé, «.7.r. “Lightly now shall I feel the 
affliction of the sea-goddess” (Thetis), i. e., after the 
loss of Rhesus.—Oaveiy ydp, x.7.. The meaning of 
the passage is, that though they will one day have to 
take part in the mourning of Thetis for her son, they 
will feel it but lightly in comparison with the loss of 
Rhesus. —ipéc. Referring to zévove. The idea is, 
those who rightly consider the trials of a married life 
will shun the chance of having a family and of losing 
them.—réy rpoxepivwr. “ Of the plans proposed,” i. e., 
of the plans in hand for the final defeat of the Greeks, 
mentioned with such vain confidence above (y. 70, 
etc.). — wAnpoir’ abxévac Evywpidwy. “ Harness the necks 
of the yoke-horses.”—zavotic. Reiske’s conjecture for 
révouc. —brepBadrtov. “Having got beyond,” i. e., to 
the very coast, before which the Grecian host were 
drawn up in defence of their ships.—jpépay thevOepar. 
“The day of deliverance.” 


NOTES ON THE MEDEA. / 


ARGUMENT, ETC. 


TuE plot of the piece is borrowed from the legend of the 
Argonauts and the Golden Fleece. Jason, hereditary king 
of Iolcos in Thessaly, was the leader of these adventurers, 
and had married, and on his return brought with him to 
Ioleos, Medea, an enchantress of Colchis, by whose aid he 
had surmounted every difficulty and succeeded in obtaining 
the wished-for prize. By her he had two children; but hay- 
ing been compelled to leave his native land, and becoming 
enamored of Glauce, daughter of Creon, the king of Corinth, 
to which city he had fled with Medea and her children, or 
else inspired by an ambition to connect himself with a royal 
race, he prepared to marry the princess. Accordingly Me- 
dea is ordered by Creon to withdraw with her two sons from 
Corinth. At this indignity her proud spirit is fired with re- 
sentment. After obtaining from Creon permission to re- 
main one day longer in the land, she prepares to take a ter- 
rible revenge. Under the pretence of at last acquiescing in 
the expediency of the new match, she sends to Glauce a 
present of a robe and head- dress, secretly smeared with 
phosphorus, by which both she and her father, who runs to 
her assistance, are miserably burned to death. 

Not content, however, with wreaking her vengeance upon 
her rival, Medea designs to punish Jason too for his perfidy, 
and this she does by slaying her children with her own 
hand. She then, having previously secured an asylum with 
Aegeus, king of Athens, escapes by an aerial car, carrying 
off the bodies of the slain, and, with her last words, justify- 
ing the unnatural act and inveighing against Jason for aban- 
doning her. 

The following is an outline of the play. The scene is Jaid 
at Corinth, and the Chorus consists of Corinthian ladies. 


ActI. Scene J—The aged nurse of Medea speaks the pro- 
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logue, describing the distressed and alarming state of her 
mistress, since Jason has formed a new union. (1-48.) 


Scene I7.—The attendant on Jason’s children, himself also 
a slave, enters with the two boys. The nurse enters into 
confidential discourse with him, and learns from him that 
Medea and her children are to be banished by order of Cre- 
on, and apparently with the sanction of their own father. 
(49-95. ) 


Scene ITI.—Medea’s voice is now heard within the palace. 
She is talking to herself in a moody and melancholy spirit. 
Her threats against her children confirm what the nurse had 
said (vy. 92), and the latter hastens to get them out of her 
way. Medea does not appear until y. 214,so0 that when the 
nurse, in y. 116, says ri dé cor, x.7.X., She does not speak to 
her as actually present, but, the attendant and the children 
haying departed, she utters here a kind of soliloquy. (96- 
180.) 


Scene JV.— The Chorus of Corinthian females now first 
take part in the action by inquiring of the nurse what ails 
her mistress. Medea is still heard from within, and the Cho- 
rus speak words of consolation on comprehending the cause 
of her distress. They at last request the nurse to summon 
her in person from the palace. (131-213.) 


Act II. Scene [—Medea now comes forward on the stage, 
not so much to oblige the Chorus as to avoid the odium of 
refusing to appear, and to apologize for her seemingly morose 
and moody conduct. After a long address to the Chorus, 
she discloses to them her intention of taking vengeance 
upon her enemies, and begs them to be silent on the sub- 
ject. (214-270.) 


Scene I[.—Creon now enters:and communicates in person 
to Medea the mandate of banishment. He states his sus- 
picions of evil intent on her part, to which she eraftily re- 
plies, and finally prevails upon him to allow her to remain 
one day longer. (271-856.) 


Scene IIT.—Medea, left alone on the stage with the Chorus, 
and feeling her end securely attained and herself certain of 
vengeance, breaks out into an impassioned speech on her in- 
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tended crime and its probable consequences, and then leayes 
the stage. (357-408. ) 


Scene IV.—The Chorus, being left alone, sing an ode on the 
relative position of the two sexes, now that the perfidy of 


* men has been so forcibly shown by Jason’s desertion of his 


wife. (409-444.) 


ActIIl. Scene .—In this scene the interest of the play is 
sustained by an argument between Jason and Medea, where- 
in the former defends his conduct, and the latter upbraids 
him with the basest ingratitude. (445-626.) 


Scene I[.—Medea and the Chorus remain after Jason’s de- 
parture. The Chorus, warned by the fortunes of Medea, 
deprecate the excessive and inordinate passion of love, but 
(with the reverent fear always shown by the Greeks for the 
power of the dread goddess) they allow that the goddess of 
Cyprus is most pleasing when she comes in moderation. 
(627-662. ) 


Scene II[.—Aegeus, king of Athens, who had been to Del- 
phi to inquire how he may be blessed with offspring, here 
presents himself to Medea, having touched at the Isthmus in 
his voyage to Troezene, where he wishes to consult Pittheus 
on the meaning of an obscure oracle. Medea tells the story 
of her wrongs, and Aegeus promises her an asylum in At- 
tica. (663-758. ) 


Scene IV.—Aegeus having departed, and Medea having 
now attained the object she had desired—a safe refuge after 
carrying her designs into effect—she now informs the Chorus 
of her plan in detail. She then leayes the stage, accompa- 
nied by the nurse, and the Chorus remaining behind celebrate 
the praises of Athens, and ask how such a city can allow 
such a woman as Medea to dwellinit. (764-865.) 


Act IV. Scene .—Jason appears, having been sent for by 
Medea, according to her preconcerted plan. Receiving him 
with the resolution she had previously expressed (vy. 776) to 
cajole him with fair words, she now feigns penitence for her 
former ill-temper, and approves of all that Jason has done. 
She summons her children also to come and be reconciled 
with their father. She then states her intention of sending 
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presents to the bride by the hands of her boys. She deliv- 
ers the presents to the children, who depart with Jason. 
(866-975. ) 


Scene IJ.—The Chorus, already apprised of Medea’s inten- 
tion towards the bride and her own children, and hitherto 
weakly silent on the subject, now give expression to their 
fears that no hope is left. (976-1001.) 


Act V. Scene —The attendant on the children now en- 
ters, and informs Medea that the sentence of exile against 
her two boys has been remitted, and that the princess is de- 
lighted with the presents. Medea then, after a brief inter- 
val, breaks out into an address to her children, remarkable 
for its pathos and beauty. The Chorus then, in a system of 
anapaests, discuss with much feeling the question whether 
those who have married and had children are on the whole 
as happy as those who have not married. (1002-1115.) 


Scene JJ.—A messenger enters and informs Medea of the 
terrible accomplishment of her plans. On hearing this she 
resolves to slay her children and then flee from Corinth. 
(1121-1270.) 


Scene IJ7.—The children of Medea are heard within the 
palace, endeavoring with loud cries to escape from their 
mother. Jason then appears and, on hearing of the fate of 
his children, endeavors to enter the palace. Medea suddenly 
appears overhead and out of the reach of her enemies, in an 
aerial ear, and calmly and contemptuously listens to Jason’s 
vituperative address. When she does at length speak, she 
contents herself with the conscious justice of her cause, and 
therefore declines to reply to his charges, though she could 
say much in answer to them. She finally departs, bearing 
with her in the car the corpses of her sons, (1271-1419.) 


The Medea was acted in the archonship of Pythodorus, the 
year after the outbreak of the Peloponnesian war, B.C. 431. 
Though justly held in high esteem by more recent erities, it 
only gained the third prize, the first having been won by 
Euphorion, the son of Aeschylus, and the second by Sopho- 
cles. The merits of the play have been acknowledged by all 
students of Greek literature, ancient and modern, and even 
the detractors of Euripides can not deny it the excellence 
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of true tragic pathos. It appears, too, that it was several 
times brought upon the stage, if, indeed, two distinct editions 
did not exist. 

Euripides is said to have based his Medea on a play by Neo- 
phron, an older or contemporary tragedian, in which also Me- 
dea was represented as murdering her own children. Oth- 
ers, on the contrary, maintained that Euripides was the first 
who represented Medea as the murderess of her children, 
whereas the Corinthian tradition attributed their death to 
the Corinthians. But certainly, remarks Miller, he did not 
make this change in the story because the Corinthians had 
bribed him to take the imputation of guilt from them, but 
because it was only in this way that the plot would receive 
its full tragical significance. 


NOTES. 


1, 2. Eié’ doer’, w.r. rd. “ Would that the hull of the 
Argo had never winged its way,” etc. Literally, “‘ how 
the hull of the Argo ought never to have winged,” 
etc.—diarracba. Aorist infinitive, formed irregularly 
from dvaréropat.—Korywy, Colchis answers to the mod- 
ern Mingrelia and part of Abbasia.—kvaviac. “‘ Dark- 
blue.” An epithet derived from their looming and 
shadowy aspect—XupmAnyddac. The “ Symplegiides” 
were two small rocky islands at the entrance of the 
Euxine, and were believed originally to open and close, 
probably from the ill-understood effects of perspective, 
by which the channel seemed to widen as the ship ap- 
proached, 


3-8. IIniov. “Of Pelion.” A mountain of Thessa- 
ly, extending along the coast of Magnesia, from which 
was cut the timber of the Argo.—jd’ éperpdoat, x. 7X. 
“Nor had ever set to the oar the hands. of the chief- 
tains.’ The common reading is dpisrwy (the adjec- 
tive), for which dpioréwy (from the noun dpurete), pro- 
nounced, in scanning, as three syllables, is now very 

5 ; 
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generally substituted. This last is the conjecture of 
Wakefield and Porson.—Itedig. “ For Pelias.” Pelias 
was brother of Aeson, the father of Jason, and had for- 
cibly deprived Aeson of his throne. By his command, 
Jason, the rightful successor, was sent to fetch the gold- 
en fleece.—od yap dv diorow’ iuh,«.7.d. “For in that 
event my mistress, Medea, would never have sailed,” 
etc. Observe the force of the particle dy, as indicating 
a particular contingency. — yij¢ "IwAciac. So called 
from Ioleus, the hereditary city of Jason, at the head 
of the Sinus Pagasaeus, and at the base of Mount Pe- 
lion. 


9-15. odd’ dy kraveivy, «.7.d. Jason, on his return, 
finding that his father had been put to death by Peli- 
as, incited Medea to persuade the daughters of Pelias 
to slay the old man and boil his limbs, under pretense 
of restoring him to youth. For this deed Jason and 
his wife were driven from Ioleos.—vzeicaca . . . Karq- 
ce. “Having persuaded . .. have been now inhabit- 
ing.” Observe the force of the tenses.—dvdavouca piv. 
The pév is answered by viv & ixOpa wavra, At first 
the Corinthians were pleased to have her (as a skillful 
enchantress) among them; but now every thing is 
changed; for Creon is against her, and the citizens 
now care only for Jason and his new bride—zodréy 
iv, w.7.d., for dv wohtrov. The regular form of expres- 
sion would be, as Klotz remarks, avdavovoea pév rodizate, 
bv x0dva dvyy aixero. There is no need therefore of 
reading zoXirac dv, as Porson and some others do.— 
ovpdépove. “Concurring with.” Literally, “bearing 
(all in common) with,” and therefore “being of one 
mind. with.”—#zep, feminine, agreeing, by attraction, 
with owrnpia, The ordinary construction would be 
imep, the force of which is assumed by ip. — dray 
yovh, x... Observe the repetition of the leading 
thought already implied in ovpgépovs’, a mode of 
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speaking quite natural when the individual is in a 
reverie, and quite in place in the mouth of the old 
nurse. 


16-29. vooei ra gitrara. “The dearest ties are droop- 
ing,” i. e., are becoming weakened.—aisuprdg. ‘‘ Pre- 
sides over,” i. e., is monarch over. The primitive 
meaning of the verb aisvpyvdw appears to be, “to give 
each his portion,” from aica.—Bog pév prove. “ Calls 
loudly upon his oaths,” i. e., calls aloud for the venge- 
ance due to broken oaths.—dvaxadei. ‘ Recalls.”— 
igeio’. “ Having yielded up.” Literally, “ having sub- 
jected.” —ovrvrjxovoa. ‘ Pining away,” taken intran- 
sitively. Some, less correctly, make it transitive, and 
governing ypdvoyv: ‘Making all her time to waste 
away in tears;” but ypévov is better the accusative of 
time.—zei. ‘Ever since.”—d¢iwy, governed by vov- 
Oeroupévn. More commonly, iz, zpéc, or some other 
preposition, would be employed. 


30-35. jv py wore. “ Unless at times.” Equivalent 
to mov bray, which last is more usual.—dzomity. A 
better reading than dromwty. The aorist subjunctive 
with jv always means “shall have,” etc., whereas here 
the habit is described.—vec oge viv, c.7.r. “ Who now 
keeps treating her: with indignity.” Observe the pe- 
culiar idiom in azipdoac éxe, implying that an action 
was completed on a former occasion, but still remains 
in full force up to the present time.—ju) dzodeirecOat 
x9ovec. “Not to be deprived of one’s native land.” 
In scanning, pronounce pazoNXeirecOa by synizesis. 
The ordinary mode of writing, namely, pu) ’zoXeireoOar, 
is condemned-by Elmsley as unattic (ad Heracl., 460), 
Some read pamodeizecPa, making the contraction at 
once in the text. 


- BY-42. dédocca 2 aurny ph, k.t.r. “TI fear her, there- 
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fore, lest she may on a sudden devise,” ete. Observe 
the force of the aorist, implying an action yet future, 
but neither gradual nor permanent in its operation. 
The present Bovdredy, which some read, would mean, 
“lest she may be plotting.” But the aorist is more 
spirited.—Bapeia yap opyv. ‘“ For her temper is vio- 
lent,” i. e., heavy in its exactions from others when 
once aroused,— dv jjraroc. “Through her (rival’s) 
heart.” The allusion in jzaro¢ is to Glauce, not to 
Medea herself, as is plainly shown by the succeeding 
line. Many critics have regarded vy. 40 and 41 as 
wrongly inserted here, from 379, 380; but they have 
been well defended by Firmhaber and Klotz.—7vipay- 
voy. ‘‘The monarch.” Creon is meant. If the poet 
had meant Glauce, as some think, he would have said 
i) rv tépavvoy.—roy re ynpavra. “And him who has 
wedded (the daughter of that monarch).” The allu- 
sion is to Jason. 


45-48. doera. The conjecture of Muretus for the 
common oisera. The meaning in the former case will 
be, “ will sing the song of glorious victory,” supplying 
dpvoy With cad\X\onxoyv. If, on the other hand, we retain 
otcerat, it will be, “ will bear away the prize of glorious 
victory,” and then doy must be supplied.—i« rpdywr. 
“From their races.” There was another ancient read- 
ing, tx rpoxyoy. “From their hoops.”—otd« ddyeiy purei. 
“ Does not like to grieve.” More freely, ‘is not wont 
to grieve.” 


49-52. mwadady xrijpa. ‘“ Ancient possession.” Ab- 
stract for concrete. Slaves were regarded as a part of 
the family property ; as things rather than as persons. 
' Hence masters were commonly styled ot Kexrnpévor.— 
rhvd’ ayovo’ tpnpiay. “Leading this loneliness,” i. e., 
thus all alone.—oov. After pdvn. (elf, G. G., § 
529, 1.) 
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54-58, Zuudopa ra eororay, x.7r.d. “ The affairs of 
their superiors falling out ill are a misfortune to faith- 
ful servants, and fasten upon their feelings in turn.” 
The phrase caxé¢ zirvovra is derived from the cast of 
the dice. The reading zitvoiyra is not correct, no 
such form as ziryéw being in use. The verb is zirvw. 
So, again, the true form is zirvoyra, as a present partici- 
ple, not zivydévra, as an aorist, although this last is still 
given by many.—podrotvcy. This is the reading of al- 
most all the MSS., although p’ tae is necessarily for 
pe (NOt proc) d7AOe, Since pot does not admit of elision. 
‘The more natural reading would be of course podotcar. 
On the construction here with the dative consult Elms- 
ley, ad loc. 


59-62. yap. “(You surprise me) for.” Observe the 
elliptical employment of the particle. Hence,in such 
cases, it may often be rendered freely by “ what?” or 
“why ??—Znd@ o. “I envy you” (your want of ac- - 
quaintance with the matter), i.e.,‘‘ I wish I were in your 
situation.” Elmsley, less correctly, regards the form- 
ula 2y\G oe as ironical here, and explains it in the sense 
of, “I envy your simplicity,” i.e., “I pity your igno- 
rance.”—obdéxw pecot. “And is not yet in mid- 
height,” i. e., and has not yet reached its zenith. Ob- 
serve the difference of accentuation between pecot the 
verb, as here, and péoor the adverb.—é pépoc. “Oh! 
the foolish one!” Observe that papoc here, as referring 
to Medea, must be of the feminine gender. Many ad- 
jectives of three terminations occur in Homer and the 
Attic writers as having only two. (Matthiae, § 118, 
3.) There is no need of regarding pépoc¢ here as the 
nominative for the vocative, It is the simple nomina- 

_ tive.—we obdéy cide; “ How nothing does she know!” 
i. e., how little indeed does she know. 


64-71. peréyvwy wai, x.7.d. “I am sorry even for 
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the things that have previously been mentioned” (by 
me).—-zpic yeveiov. “TI entreat you by your beard.” 
It was the custom for suppliants to touch the beard 
of the one from whom they asked a fayor.—ijrovca rov 
Aéyovroc. Observe that rov is for rivéce.—ov doniy wrvew. 
“Pretending not to be listening.” —zeocotc. “The 
place where draughts are played.” So éy rupq@, év pup- 
pivy. “In the cheese, in the myrtle market,” ete.— 
évOa on. ‘‘ Where especially.” Observe the force of 
on, answering here to the Latin mazxime. — Tewphyne. 
Pirene was a well-known spring at the foot of the 
Acrocorinthus.—éra@y. Future infinitive, from é\atvw, 
contracted for iacew. Observe that there is no « sub- 
scribed under the a, because the admission of the « into 
the termination -ew is owing solely to the contraction 
of ce into «. (Donaldson, G@. G., p. 256.)—pédror. The 
optative, like the subjunctive in Latin, because refer- 
ring to mere hearsay or report. ’ 


75-84. ei cai pyrpi, «.7.d. “If he even has a differ- 
ence with the mother.” Observe that cai in éi rai is 
concessive.—7akaia cava, x.t.r. “Old ties are left 
behind by new ones,” i. e.,.fall behind, are held in less 
esteem.—roicde dwpacr. “To this family here,” i. e., 
Medea and her children.—dzwdopec@’ dp’. “ We are 
undone then.” The aorist here expresses certainty, 
making the time, which is indefinite, present and defi- 
nite. (Jelf, G. G., § 403, 2.) — piv 760° tEnyrAnrévat. 
“ Before we haye exhausted this.” With éZayvrAaw com- 
pare the Latin exhaurio.—oioc sic dpag warnp. “ What 
kind of a person your father is towards you.”—éd)oro 
pév pop. We must not translate this, “Perish may he 
not” (which is contrary to her real wishes), but “Let — 
me not say, May he perish !” Elmsley compares 7?rach., 
383. Consult also Pflugk and Klotz, ad loc.—dardp .. . 
ye. “But yet, nevertheless.” — dy ddioxera. “He is 
found out to be.” Literally, “he is caught as being.” 
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85-88. ric 0 odxi Ovnrayv. Supply ovrwe dy adjioxerat. 
—dcaiwe. “On just grounds,” i. e., for motives inde- 
pendent of mere gain, and in a manner not in itself 
blamable.—ei rovode y’ evvijc, x. r.r. “Since their fa- 
ther, for the sake of a (new) marriage-bed, entertains 
not a father’s feelings toward these.” Observe that ov 
orépyee is equivalent in effect to pucet. ' 


90-95; Epnpwoac exe. Compare note on v. 33.—7dn 
yap eldov, x.r.rX. “For but just now I saw her direct- 
ing her look bull-like at them, as if bent on doing 
something.” The addition of dupa, remarks Paley, 
has peculiar force. It alludes to the look of a bull 
when he stoops his head to take sight along the horn. 
—<dpaceioveay. Desiderative.— piv xarackypai ria. 
“Before it has come down like a thunderbolt upon 
some one.” The usual construction of carackyzrey is 
with cic rwa, or with rwi. The accusative here with- 
out a preposition is anomalous. According to some it 
‘depends on the sense. This view is taken by Klotz 
in particular. 


97-108. wdc dy ddoipav. “Would that I might 
somehow perish!” Literally, “‘ How might I perish!” 
—r60' ixeitvo. “This is that (of which I spoke).”—orv- 
yepay re dvow, x.7r.r. “And the odious nature of her 
self-willed mind.”—djrov & dpyije, x. 7r.r. “For it is 
evident that the cloud of grief, raised up from the 
very first, will quickly kindle up anew with greater 
fury,” i. e., will quickly blaze out into the lightning 
of wrath. Some read avgéa (from avaicow, avdoow), 
“will quickly burst forth again.” Dindorf makes Me- 
dea the subject of avape, but very few will agree with 
him. 


116-121. ri dé cor xaidec, xr... “In what now do 
thy children share their father’s guilt?” Porson and 
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Elmsley hold the true form to be dm\axiac. Compare 
also Monk (ad Hippol., 145; Alcest., 247).—py re 1aOn0’ 
we dxepadryw. “ How I grieve for you lest you may suffer 
something.” Observe here the force of izée in com- 
position. Some less correctly render, “ How I grieve 
above measure,” but this is less natural.—kai awe ddi7y 
dpxopevor, x.7.. “ And somehow or other, ruléd in 
few things, ruling in many, they with difficulty give 
up their resentments.” The nurse appears to be allud- 
ing here to Creon’s stern decree, and means that abso- 
lute monarchs are accustomed to be obeyed, not to be 
argued with, when they have issued a sentence. She 
then carries on the train of ideas to the theme of con- 
stitutional freedom. 


122-180. tw icoow. “On an equality of rights,”— 
ei po) peyddwe,x.7.d. “If not in splendor, at least in 
security.” She prays, in this, that her lot may be the 
very reverse of a tyrant’s. And then‘she proceeds to 
show how much the 7d dxvpéc is to be preferred to the 
7d peyakoc.—xg. ‘Carries with it a superior charm,” ~ 
—ra & bepBaddov7’, x.7.. ‘ Whereas the things that 
exceed ordinary limits avail at no fitting time for mor- 
tals,” i.e., whatever is in excess (or overshoots the 
mark) never avails mortals when it is most wanted, 
On the contrary, it does but give back in the end (or 
repays as a natural penalty) a greater calamity to a 
house, when the anger of the deity has fallen upon it. 
—aridwxey. “They inflict.” Literally, “give back.” 
The aorist here denotes what is wont to happen. 


133-137. obd& zw ijrtoc. Given by some as a ques- 
tion.—im’ apguridov yap, x.7.d. “For I heard her cry 
within, as I stood by the hall with its double doors.” 
The Chorus near the abode of Medea (i. e., on the 
stage). The two doors meant are the Sipa ai\eoc, or 
house-door, leading from the street into the aid}, or 
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hall; the other, the Sipa péravdoc, leading: from the 
avdn into the inner apartments. Medea was in the in- 
terior of the mansion, the yuvacwyizic, but her lamen- 
tations were uttered in so loud a tone that they were 
plainly audible to those on the outside of the mansion. 
—oidé curndopa. “ Nor do I share in joy at,” etc., i. e., 
share with the enemies of Medea.—ézei por pido Kéxpav- 
rat. “Since it has become dear to me.” The allu- 
sion is to déya. Observe that réxpavrai is 3 sing. perf. 
pass. of cpaivw, the 1st person being xéxpaopat, like wéga- 
copa. Porson reads ézei po) ditia kéxpavra. Since 
things not friendly i in their nature have been done to 
it.’ Porson is followed by Matthiae. 


189-146. od« eici déuor. “There is no house.” The 
Greek notion of déuoc, and more particularly of oixoc, 
included the living members, especially the heads of 
it—rdv piv yap. This is Musgrave’s emendation for 
6 pév yap, which last is a corruption, caused by mis- 
taking éxrpa for the object instead of the subject of 
éxet.—ryxer Bioroy. ‘Is wasting away existence.”—é@a- 
vary Karadvoaipay, x.7r.d. “ Would that I could free 
myself by death (from all my troubles), having left 
forever a hated life.” Some make foray to depend in 
construction on xaradvoaipay, and zpodtrotca to goy- 
ern airny understood, But then the active, not the 
middle voice, of raraktw would rather have been em- 
ployed. 


148-159, tayay. Pronounced as a dissyllable in 
scanning. —pédre. “Chants forth.” —amdjorov xoi- 
zac. “Of insatiable union.” The reading amdjorov, 
remarks Paley, seems hetter than am)drov, as suggested 
by Elmsley and adopted by Dindorf. Porson, Bothe, 
and Pflugk adopt azAdorov, which seems a very doubt- 
ful Doricism. The meaning of dz\drov, according to 
Paley, would be “sacred,” “inviolable,” and not, as 
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Elmsley would make it, “deserted,” or ‘ abandon- 
ed.” — pndév. Unusual, for pj, or pndapde. — oeBiger. 
“ Adores.”” Exactly in accordance with the English 
idiom.—keivy 76de po) Xapdooov. “ Irritate not thyself 
against him on this account.” Observe again the 
force of the middle.—Zeve oor rade cuvdueyjoan. “ Jove 
will be your advocate in this matter,” i. e.,in this dis- 
pute between you and your husband, or in the ques- 
tion of right or wrong in his desertion of you. The 
old reading cvvducaoe, if a Doricism, is very suspicious ; 
if from ovydudZw, is wrong in both sense and metre.— 
evvérav. Porson has eijray, after Brunck, 


160-167. “Apres. As the goddess to whom she had 
offered her virgin vows, and therefore rightly appealed 
to in the matter of her marriage. Compare Alcesé., 
163.—7o0r’. ‘One day.”—adroic pedabpore. “Together 
with their very halls,” i.e., house and all. When a 
word which expresses accompaniment has airé¢ with 
it, both are put in the dative without ojv. (Matthiae, 
G. G., § 405, Obs. 3.)\—dy arevacOny .aicypic. “ From 
whom I disgracefully departed.” Observe the irreg- 
ular formation of azevac@ny from azovaiw, like dacacOa 
from daiw.—riv iuoy kaow. Absyrtus, whom she slew, 
and scattered his limbs to detain her father Aeetes in 
his pursuit of her. (Apollod.,i., 9, 23.) 


169-171. Zjva. Medea had not invoked Jove by 
name, but she had virtually called upon him as the 
god who ayenges perjury, in the words épxow évdnoa- 
péva, Vv. 161.—rapiac. ‘“ The overseer,” i. e., the guardi- 
an.—iv rux puxpp. “On some slight satisfaction mere- 
ly,” i.e., with some slight blow. 


173-183. wdc dy ic dw, x.7.dX. From this expressed 
wish it is clear that Medea has all along been speak- 
ing from within the palace.—piOwy aidabivroy. “ Of 
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the words that have been uttered,” referring to those 
said above, v. 158, etc.— Bapibuporv. ‘That presses 
heavily on her soul.”—Ajpa, “The purpose.”—ré 7 
tnov zpd0vpov. “My willingness to aid.”—¢ira rai rad’ 
avéa, “ And tell her of these friendly things,” i. e., of 
these friendly feelings on our part. The metre does 
not admit the feminine vocative, ¢iia, given by Porson 
and Elmsley. Klotz, adopting ometoa: from good MSS., 
and placing a comma after aida, translates, ‘“‘ And give 
her this friendly advice, namely, to hasten,” ete.—o7ei- 
cov & 7,x.7.X. This is Hermann’s reading, followed 
by Dindorf. The old text had zpiv re kaxdoa, which 
suited the sense well enough, but violated the metre. 


184-194. ¢6Boc ci reiow. “TI have fears as to whether 
I shall persuade,” i. e., I fear I shall not persuade. Ob- 
serve, however, that ¢680oc¢ ei is also used in the sense 
of vereor ne. This difference in use is accounted for 
by the notion of doubt in ¢é680c. Whether the speaker 
inclines to one side or the other, that is, whether « is 
to be taken as equivalent to pA or px) o’, must be de- 
cided from the context. (Jelf, G. G., § 814, Obs. 4.) — 
poxOou o& xapiv, k.7.rX. “I will freely bestow on you, 
however, this favor of my labor,” i. e., this trouble as a 
favor. Observe the force of the preposition in éxidwow. 
“T will give over and above any actual obligation.” 
If it prove vain, I will ask for no return.—dépypa. A 
kind of cognate accusative, the idea being BXézer BrEu- 
pea Neatvne.—aroravpotra. “She glares.”—émi piv Oa- 
Nac. ‘For festal occasions.” — Biov reprvac axode. 
“The sounds that impart delight to existence.” The 
genitive Biov depends upon reprvdc. The principle on 
which this construction rests is explained by Matthiae, 
G. G.,§ 344. 


195-200. orvyiove dé Bpordy, x.7.X. The idea of mu- 
‘sic was associated only with that of joy-and revelry, 
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festivity and thanksgiving, in the conception of the 
Greek. He possessed nothing corresponding to the 
sacred music which we find so consoling in grief. 
morvxopdoe gdaic, ‘The strains that accompany the 
many-stringed lyre.” —2£ dy, scil. \urév.—Oavaro. The 
allusion is to violent deaths, suicides, etc.—xépdoc. “ It 
would be real gain.” Supply dy &in.—wva 0. “But 
where.” Observe that iva here, with the indicative, is 
the adverb of place. 


204-212. woddcrovoyv. “ Accompanied with many a 
groan.”—Aryupa 3 dyea, x. 7.rd. ‘In piercing accents 
does she loudly vent her bitter anguish against the 
traitor to her bed,” etc. Observe here the peculiar 
construction, where a verb and its immediate object 
form one idea, so as to govern a second accusative of 
the more remote object. In other words, both ayea 
and zpodéray depend on Bog. —dpxiav. ‘Goddess of 
the oath,” i. e., who watches over its fulfilment. The- 
mis caused Medea to cross over, because the latter be- 
lieved in the oaths of Jason.—év dia vixtoy, “ Through 
the nocturnal sea,” i.e., the sea by night; when the 
ancient Greeks did not venture to sail, unless by a 
stealthy escape.— ig’ dApuupay mévrov, x.r.d. “ Over 
the briny strait of the Euxine, difficult to pass.” 
There is great doubt about the meaning of amépayror 
here, The explanation which we haye given to it 
may derive support from the phrase zepaivew ddéy, 
the same as dview ddév. Bothe gives amepdyrov, with 
Heath, “ of the boundless sea,” 


2138, 214. KopivOcar yuvaixec, x. 7.X. Medea now comes 
forward on the stage, not so much to oblige the Cho- 
rus as to avoid the odium of refusing to appear, and 
to apologize for her seemingly morose and moody con- 
duct. She does not approve of reserve in the abstract, 
since retirement often passes for apathy and indo- 
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lence; but people’s motives are often misinterpreted, 
and they are hated before they are understood. Now 
strangers should not run counter to the prejudices of 
any nation where they may reside, just as citizen ought 
not to act churlishly towards citizen. Her own ex- 
cuse, for seeming so to behave, lies in her unhappy re- 
lations with her husband. She bewails the helpless 
and subordinate position of a woman, who is tied to a 
man, whether he prove good or bad, whereas a man 
can rid himself of the burden by leaving his home, 
etc.—zépOov Oopwr, x. 7.4. “TI have come out (to you) 
from my abode, in order that you may not find any 
fault with me.” It appears that Ennius misunderstood 
the meaning of dduwr here, and referred it to Medea’s 
native land. (Cie. Hp. ad Fam., vii., 6.) 


215-221. ceuvove yeydrac. “To have become proud,” 
i.e., more familiarly, “to have given themselves airs.” 
In the explanation of this much-controverted passage: 
we have taken Paley for our guide. — dupdrwy dro. 
“(By living) away from view.”—yv @upaioe. “In pub- 
lic.”—oi 0 a’ nobxyov roddc. “ While others again, of a 
noiseless walk (in life).”—dvox\ecay cai paOupiay. “An 
eyil name and the character of supineness.” -— dortc. 
“Whatsoever one of them.” Referring to Bporiv. A 
singular relative, when used indefinitely, may refer to 
a plural substantive. (Jelf, G. G., § 819.)—omddyxvor. 
“The real character.”—dedopxic. “ At sight.” 


222-226. kdapra mpooxwpeiv.. “Closely to conform.” 
Paley, less correctly, connects capra with gévov. “A 
stranger in particular,” i. e., even more than an doréc, 
mentioned next. The position of the adverb in the 
sentence seems opposed to this.—ovid’ yveo’.. ‘Nor do 
I praise.” The aorist here denotes habit or custom, 
and is therefore rendered by the present. — mexpéc. 
“Offensive.” — dpabiac txo. “Through an ignorance 
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of what is right,” i. e., through not knowing how to de- 
port himself properly, and therefore acting in a churl- 
ish manner.—vx7v duépOape’. ‘Has quite crushed my 
spirit,” i,e., has rendered me quite careless about pop- 
ularity. 


228-237. tv @ av poe wavra. ‘In whom my all cen- 
tred,” i. e., who was to me everything. — yryvworere. 
This is the conjecture of Musgrave, adopted by Elms- 
ley and Porson, The common reading is yryvdcxew, 
without any comma after wdayra, and the meaning then 
is, ‘In whom it was my lot to have all good assur- 
ance,” i. e., literally, “to know all things well.”—2«Bé 
Bnx. “Has turned out.” Analogous to the Latin 
evasit.—yvopny, “ Intelligence.”—guroy. “ Race.”— 
méow mpiacOa. Euripides, as the Scholiast remarks, 
has here adapted his observation to his own time, the 
contrary practice haying prevailed in the time of Ja- 
-SON.—xakov yap rot7’,x.7.r. “ For this is a still more 
grievous evil than the other evil.” The more grievous 
eyil here meant is the getting a lord and master over 
one’s person, which, to a proud and high-spirited wom- 
an like Medea, is worse than having.to pay money for 
one. We must refer roi7’, therefore, to deomérny AaBeiv. 
Some prefer reading caxov yap rovd’», which is also given 
by the MSS,, “ For there is an evil yet more grievous 
than this evil,” i.e¢., “(but this is a trifle) for,” ete. 
The greater evil will then be what follows, namely, the 
chance of getting a bad husband.—dzad\ayai. “ Di- 
vorcements.”—arnvacba. .“'To repudiate.” The Attic 
law of divorce was much more favorable to the male 
claimant than to the female. (Meier, Att. Process., p.414.) 


239-247. jn) pabotcar oixobey, ‘Not haying learned 
from home,” i, e., if she has not learned from family in- 
tercourse, as would be the case among relations.—rad’ 
ixrovoupévaow ed. ‘ Managing these matters jucicious- 
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ly,” i. e., the choice of a consort. Elmsley, however, 
takes e with gvvoug.—gipwy. “Imposing.” More 
literally, “bringing to bear.” — zravce kapdiay done. 
“Causes his heart to cease from disquiet.” The aorist 
here again, as in v. 223, refers to custom or habit, The 
literal meaning of doy is “loathing,” “surfeit.” Here 
it means disquiet, weariness, ennui, — xpd¢ piav poyny. 
The hushand’s. 


248-250. éyover 8 rjucaic. “ Moreover, they say of 
US.” —Kakde ppovotvrec. ‘Reasoning ill.”—zap’ domida. 
“Tn arms.” As a military phrase, it otherwise means 
“towards (or to) the left,” the shield being held with 
the left hand. 


252-258. adr’ ob yap abréc, x.7.r. “But (why talk 
in this way ?), for the same argument comes not home 
to you and to me.” You are differently situated, and 
can not realize my feelings, nor, consequently, excuse 
my conduct.—xowwvia. There is much greater MS. 
authority for cvvovsia, but rowwvia is preferred by 
Porson, Elmsley, and Dindorf.—iBpiZopa. “Am out- 
raged,” —)edyopévn. . “ After having been carried off 
as mere booty.” From Anifopat.—peBoppicacba. ‘To 
flee to as a refuge from,” etc. The verb properly means 
“to change anchorage,” and then “to seek a new har- 
bor for shelter,” ete. 


259-264. Bovdjooua. “I shall be glad.”—zédpoe jun- 
xaam re. “Resource and contrivance.” —xzéow dicny 
7évd,«.7.X. “For inflicting just vengeance on my 
husband in return for these wrongs,” ete. More liter- 
ally, “for paying to myself satisfaction against my hus- 
band for these wrongs.” The verb dyririvw here takes 
a double accusative, of the person punished and the 
satisfaction. Consult Jelf, G. G., § 585. The best 
MSS., remarks Paley, give éicy, which Porson and 
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Klotz retain, the latter thinking that there is an em- 
phasis meant by the dative; but it is more likely that 
transcribers mistook the meaning of the regular idiom. 
—i 7 éyyparo. “And on her who has married him.” 
The allusion is to Glauce. The common reading is 
iv 7’ éyhparo, to which there are two objections: first, 
that a man is said yapety and not yapeic@ar; secondly, 
that a woman is said yapetcOai run, not rwa. Hence 
Porson’s conjecture, adopted by Dindorf, and which 
we have given by Paley in the text.—raky & é¢ adxjy, 
x7.A. ‘And is a bad hand for any exertion of cour- 
_ age, and for looking upon the steel.” Compare Elms- 
ley, ad loc. 


268-270. zevOeiv. This verb, it should be noted, is 
very rarely used in the general sense of grieving. It 
usually means to mourn for a death.—dyyedov. “As 
an announcer in person,” 


272-274. eizov. “I order.” The tragedians often 
use the aorist to express a thought, which is present 
indeed, but is supposed to have been long and firmly 
conceived in the speaker’s breast. The notion of defi- 
nite time being kept out of view, the thought is brought 
all the more prominently forward. Hence eizoy here 
properly means, “I order, and for some time back had 
made up my mind so to do.” It is by an extension of 
this principle that the aorist gets its other meaning of 
custom or habit. (Jelf, @. G., § 403, 1.)—BpaBedve Adyou | 
rovd. ‘Arbiter of this decree,” i. e., as to whether the 
mandate shall be executed, and within what period. 


278-290. £caor ravra Oy) Kado. “ Are letting out now 
every rope,” i. e., are running with full sails against me. 
—Arne teBaoic. ‘Landing from (the sea) of calamity,” 
i. e., harbor of refuge —épjoopa. The future, as show- 
ing deference. Persons in misfortune do not presume 
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to address those in whose power they are with free- 
dom.—zapapricxyerv. “To cloak.” » Porson and Klotz 
give the other reading, rapapréyew, Which has rather 
more MS. authority in its favor.—zupadXerar dé wod- 
Aa, «.7.. Many things, too, contribute (their share) of 
this fear,” i. e., unite in causing it. Partitive genitive. 
(Jelf, G. G., § 585.)—rddw 0, «.7.X. There is no tau- 
tology here in the addition of we amayyé\Xovsi por. 
The expression is the same as ktw adyyéAwy.—rov dévra 
cai (rov) yyavra,«.7.d. An instance of the article po- 
etically omitted, contrary to the laws of the language. 
—<arex$io8a. This is the true accentuation, as 2 aor. 
infin., from dexPdvope, and not axéyPecOa, aS pres. in- 
fin., from dzéxOopat. 


294-302. dda. “The opinion of others,” i. e., pub- 
lic opinion. She alludes to her reputation for clever- 
ness, as intimated in y. 285.—dprigpwr. “Of sound 
judgment.” — raidac mepisoiic, x. 7.2. “To have his 
children taught to be extraordinarily clever.” Ob- 
serve the force of the middle. (Jelf, G. G., § 362, 6.) 
—xupic yap ane, «.7.r. “For, independently of the 
charge of inactivity which they have to bear besides, 
they meet with a jealous ill-feeling from the citizens.” 
Observe the seeming pleonasm in @\Ayc; the adjective, 
however, has in reality the force of the adverb d\dwe. 
—yc. Attraction for #jv.—oKxaoior piv yap, «.7.r. “ For, 
by bringing to bear new lessons of wisdom upon the 
foolish,” i. e., in laying before them newly discovered 
‘branches of knowledge. — dypeioc. ‘A visionary.” 
Literally, “Of no real use.”—eidévat re rouidov. “To 
possess some varied knowledge.”—)duzpdc. “ Trouble- 
some.” 


804-306. roi¢ 0’ novyaia,x.7.r. This line, apparently 
adapted from yv, 808, is omitted by some editors, and 
by others enclosed in brackets, Klotz alone maintains 
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its integrity in this place. It seems, however, quite 
unnecessary here, though necessary in the other part 
of the play.—xpocavrnc. “In the way.” Properly 
said of what rises up against, and stands in another's 
way.—eini 0 obk dyav cogn. ‘ And yet I am not over- 
wise.” Purposely said to deprecate any invidious 
feeling to which her previous remarks might give rise. 
—od © ovv. The force of ody here is, “ However that 
may be,” i. e., whether she is really clever or not, Cre- 
on, at all events, fears her as such. 


307-313. ody HF exer por. “Things are not so with 
me,” i. e., 1 am not in the position, a poor friendless 
stranger as I am, to commit any wrong against kings. 
—ovd yap ri, x.7.d. “ (Especially against you am I dis- 
inclined to act amiss) for in what have you wronged 
me?”—arr’ tov xéow yuod. “ But it is my husband 
whom I hate (not you).”—cw¢porayv. “Acting dis- 
creetly the while,” i. e., discreetly for your own inter- 
ests, and therefore not justly to be blamed by me.— 
vupever’, &0 mpdooore. ‘Marry on, good-luck attend 
you.” 


316-321. dxotoa. “To hear.” The Latin ad audien- 
dum.—Bovrsigc. “May be now plotting.” The aorist 
Bovrsboye would not be so good, “May plot at some 
time or other.”—we 0 aitrwe, for wcairwe dé. “ And in 
like manner,” i. e., and likewise. — gvAdooew. “To 
watch,” implying, of course, to guard against. We _ 
should have looked, however, at once for gvAdocecOat, 
the middle, as in v. 289.—7 cw2ndd¢ coddc. “Than 
one who schemes in silence.”—yy) Adyove Aéye. “ Ac- 
cumulate not words,” i. e., talk not to no purpose. 


324-334. yu, zpde oe. ‘The words are here purposely 
thrown out of the natural order, in order to denote 
great excitement of feeling.—dvadoic. Present of ava- 
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déw, a less common form than dvadrionw.—t&edgc. Con- 
tracted future, for é%e\doewe.— yap. ‘“ (Yes) for.”—aojv 
yap rékvwy,«.t.d. “(No wonder) for next to my chil- 
dren,” etc.—érwe ay, oipa, x.7.d. “That is, I take it, 
according as circumstances may have presented them- 
selves,” i. e., entirely according to circumstances.—p} 
aGor oc. “Let not that man escape thine eye.”—zo- 
vowpev ypeic, k.7.X. “ We are in trouble ourselves, and 
want not (any new) troubles (in others),” i.e., to hear 
about them. Porson adopts Musgraye’s emendation, 
movoc pév* Hpeic 0 ob révy kexpnpeOa; “ Trouble indeed 
there is; but are we not conversant with trouble ?”7. e., 
“ You have troubles of your own, ’tis true; but think of 
mine!’ Observe the employment of keypijoOac with a 
genitive, “to stand in need of.” 


335-343. ooOjce. From wéw.— adda o° airodpat. 
“Nay, I entreat you.” Pflugk thinks that Medea was 
going to add éaoai pe piay ride npépay peivar, but is 
interrupted by Creon. The version which we have 
given, however, is more impassioned, and is therefore 
more in accordance with the object which Medea had 
in yiew, namely, of deceiving the monarch.—we éovcac. 
“As you seem likely (to do).” More personally direct 
than the ordinary we gouxe. This is sometimes imitated 
in Latin, as, ut videris, non recte judicas.—ob rov0’ ixérev- 
oa. Creon thought that Medea was going to beg him 
to remit her sentence of exile. She undeceives him, 
and asks only for a respite.—fuprepavar gporrid’, k. 7. 2. 
“And to arrange some plan, how we are to flee, and 
also the means of subsistence for my boys.” With 7 
we may supply either g¢povrids or dg. Elmsley pro- 
poses oi, “ whither.”— ddopyjv. This noun literally 
means “a starting- place,’ and then the means with 
which one begins a thing. —ovdiy rporimd pnyavhoa- 
c#a. “In no respect cares to provide any,” i. e., any 
apoppny. 
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346-356. rodpod yap ob por, x.7.r. “Since, as far as 
concerns myself, I care not whether I am to go into ex- 
ile or not.” The possessive pronoun is frequently used 
for the personal.—eypnpévouvc. ‘Made conversant 
with,”—aidovpevoc. “Through regard for the feelings 
of others.”—éép0opa. In a middle sense, “I have in- 
jured myself.” —éapapravwy. “That I am plainly err- 
ing.” The participle in the nominative as referring 
back to the subject of 6p6.— aevdje. “In strict 
truth,” literally, “as an unlying one.”—é¢’ spépay piav. 
“For one day and no more.” The preposition is here 
employed to define the time exactly. Porson, without 
any necessity, conjectures ¢’ for é¢’—ri dewdy wy, for 
ti dewoy roy by, n.7.r. “Any dreaded thing of those, 
the fear of which possesses me.” 


359-363. riva zpofeviay.. “ What protection as a 
stranger.”—y06va owripa. Observe here the employ- 
ment of a masculine noun with a feminine, by what is 
termed enallage, and consult Matthiae, G. G., § 429, 4. 
—dropov. “ Inextricable.” 


365-367. aX obre rab’ry raira. “ But not at all in 
this way shall these things turn out.” She means 
that, though hitherto her affairs have gone wrong, this 
present scheme, however, is not by any means a hope- 
less one, since she has just gained her first point in the 
permission to remain. After raira supply axoByoerat, 
or some verb of similar import.—roior endedoacw. “ For 
those who have given in marriage.” Alluding to 
Creon. 


372-385. t£ov airy. “ When it was in his power.” 
Nominative absolute (Matthiae, § 311).—éed. “To 
frustrate.” Literally, “to arrest,” “to make captive.” 
—vexpove Ojow. “TI will lay dead.”—éyxepo. “I shall 
make the attempt,” literally, “take the matter in 
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hand.”——dépa vupgixdy. “The bridal chamber.”—) - 
crov Gow, k.t.rX. Consult note on v. 40.—poi rpdcarrec. 
“Tsin my way.” Consult note on v. 305.—dé6pove bzep- 
Baivovoa. “Crossing the threshold of the abode.”— 
viv evbciay, “Following the direct path.” The full 
sentence would be kpariora rijy ebOeiay idvrac 6d6v.—ao- 
gai. Medea is not speaking of herself merely, but of 
women generally. Had she been speaking of herself 
alone, the masculine cofot would have been used. 
Consult Porson (ad Hec., 509).—éréiv airoic. “To take 
them off.” 


386-388. kai ox) reOvaior. “And now they are dead,” 
i. e., and now suppose they are dead. The conditional 
protasis here stands in the indicative, without «i, as a 
principal clause, for the sake of emphasis. (Jelf, G.@., 
§ 860, 8.)—éyeyyéoue. “ Pledged for my safety.” Prop- 
erly a law term, ‘going bail for me.” —ot« éort. 
“There is not one,” i. e., odre woXuc, otre 6 waptEwy yijy 
dovdoy. It may also mean, as the Scholiast remarks, 
“Tt cannot be,” i. e., “It won’t do.” 


390-397. péreyu révde dovoy. ‘I will proceed to this 
deed of death,” i. e., I will execute it either by fire or 
drugs.—dpyyavoc. “ Depriving me of every other re- 
source,” i. e., precluding me from any exercise of craft. 
—rédjime mpde 7d Kaprepsv. “To the very extremity of 
daring.” —puyoie vaiovoay, x.7.d. Tt was a custom to 
have private altars enshrined in the interior of Greek 
houses, Hecate was the patroness not only of witches, 
but of all who compounded poisons, philters, etc.—yai- 
pwy. ‘Rejoicing the while,” i. e., with impunity. 


399-408. .«jdoc. “This alliance.’—déyv, Attraction 
for &.—viv aya einxiac. “ Now is there a contest re- 
quiring a stout heart.”—od yéwra dei o° dpXéiv, K. 7. 2d. 
“Tt does not behoove you to become a laughing-stock 
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to the descendants of a Sisyphus, and the bride of a 
Jason.” By Swouvdeiow are meant the people of Corinth, 
as descended from Sisyphus, who was said to have 
founded Ephyra or Corinth, and was infamous for his 
acts of pillage and violence.—‘H)iov 7’ do. Medea 
was granddaughter of Helius, or the Sun-god, on the 
father’s side.—zisraca dé. ‘‘ Knowledge too is yours.” 
—oopwrara. Consult note on cogai, y. 385. 


409-415. dvw ywpoior. “ Flow upward,” i. e., up the 
country, towards the high ground, and no longer down 
towards the sea. The order of nature appears, as it 
were, inverted, so gross is the perfidy of Jason.—@eer 
© ovxért, x.7.d. “And confidence in (adjurations by) 
the gods no longer remains firm.” Oaths haye now 
become mere empty words.—ray 0 way ededevay, k. 7. dr. 
“Report too shall bring a change over my life, so as 
for it to enjoy (henceforth) a good repute.” By “re- 
port” is here meant the common talk of mankind. 
Women will henceforth assume a higher stand, in pro- 
portion to the degeneracy and degradation of men. 
We have here orpéPovor equivalent in effect to vertendo 
efficiet. The common reading orpéfovo. mars both 
sense and metre. 


421-429, potoa: dé, x.7.. That is, women’s faithless- 
ness will no longer be a topic for poets, as it was with 
the bards of old.—dpveitoa. Ionic for iprvotcar—orr ty 
aperépg yvouge wrace, ‘Granted not to our under- 
standing.” Observe that to the dative dperépg yrouge 
the poet has added éy, because he meant to say that 
the faculty of song was not implanted in the mind of- 
woman.—érei dvrayno’ dy, x.7.r. “Since otherwise I 
would in my turn have sounded forth a strain against,” 
etc.—paxpi¢ aioy, “The long lapse of time.”— joi- 
pav. “Condition,” i.e., the circunistances of the two 
sexes. 
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430-444. zarpywy. The penult is made short, as in 
Alcest., 249. But Porson, Elmsley, and others give za- 
tpiwy, from Aldus, zarpioc oikoc being properly “ a home 
in one’s country,” and zarpqoc, “ancestral.” It is, as 
Paley remarks, a mere question of MS. authority.— 
diddpove dpicaca, x.7.r. ‘Having skirted the twin 
rocks of the deep,” i. e., having passed close between 
them. The Symplegades are meant.—rac avavdpov xoi- 
tac, «.7.. “Having lost the couch of thy widowed 
union.”—vprwy yapic. ‘ All delight in the observance 
of oaths.”—aidéc. “A sense of shame.”—aidepia. “ On 
high.”—e@oppicacOa. Consult note on y. 258.—7dpa. 
Contracted for rapeow.—obv éxrpwy kpeicowy. ‘ Pre- 
ferred before your couch,” i. e., preferred as a bride to 
you. The common text has révde Néxrpwy, for which 
Paley gives the reading of Porson, and which is fol- 
lowed by Dindorf and others.—ézéora. “Stands over,” 
i. e., rules. 


447-453. coi yap wapdv. Compare note on 2ééy, v. 
372.— Kpscodvwv Bovebpara. ‘The resolves of your 
superiors.” He refers to some milder measures of Cre- 
on, to which she ought to have submitted in the first 
instance.—ovdiy zpayya. “It is a matter of no con- 
cern.” — ay Képdog iyyot, «.7.X. “Consider it all gain 
that you are punished only with exile,” i. e., and not 
with death. Ad/ gain, remarks Paley, because in the 
dealings of guopor and «arndor there is always a bal- 
ance struck between profit and loss. 


455-462. agypourv. “ Kept trying to remoye,”—od & 
obk dvieic pwpiac. ‘“ You, however, did not remit any- 
thing of your folly.” Verbs of this kind often take a 
genitive trom the general notion of giving up or de- 
tracting from a thing. Scholefield and Dindorf prefer 
the present dvinc, with Matthiae, but, as Elmsley re- 
marks, the imperfect here suits better the preceding 
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imperfects agypovy and éBovdépuny.—kak rover. “ Even 
as matters now stand,” i. e., even though you have not 
ceased to speak evil of us.—dzeiwpnkwe giro. “ Wea- 
ried with (serving) friends.”—récov ye. “So far at 
least,” i. e., so far, at all events, that it may not be said 
I allowed you to starve. Others read 7d ody ye, rd ody 
dé, or roodyde. Dindorf prefers 7d ody ye, but this im- 
plies a false emphasis, “ Your advantage, if not that of 
others.”—xai yap et. ‘‘ For even though.” The «ai be- 
longs to «i. 


465-474. rotiro yap o° simeiy éxw, x.7.X. “For I can 
at least say of you with my tongue this, the greatest 
reproach (that can be uttered) against your want of 
manliness,” namely, that you are all-vile, raykdxoroc. 
She means, “If, as a woman, I cannot punish you with 
my hands, yet at least I can say this of you with my 
tongue,” etc.—Oeoic re eapoi, k.r.X. This line is gener- 
ally thought to have been interpolated from y. 1324. 
Klotz, however, undertakes to defend it.— erodpia. 
“True courage.”—yvdowr. ‘ Moral maladies.”—xaré¢ 
ae, to be joined in construction with dééaca, in the pre- 
vious line. 


476-485. towod o', x.7.r. The sigmatismus of this 
verse has been noticed by critics both ancient and mod- 
ern. Many other instances, however, occur in the dra- 
matic writers.. Consult Monk (ad Hippol.,1162).—rai- 
pwy mupzvdwr, x.7.r. “As a tamer of fire-breathing 
bulls with the yoke.” Observe the construction, not 
ixcorarny Cebyhavor rabpwr, but txicrarny ravpwy Cevyhat- 
o. The term Zedydy properly means the collar or cir- 
cle around the neck, by which the Zvyéy is attached to 
the animal. —@avdaomoy yinv. “The field pregnant 
with death,” i. e., the produce of which, namely, the 
armed warriors, were destined to mutual destruction. 
— apgirwy. “Moving around.” —Iintérw “lwdkéy. 
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Consult note on y. §.—zpd0vpoc paddXov, x.7.r. ‘More 
willing than wise,” i. e., with more of love than wis- 
dom. If any two properties of the same object are 
compared in degree, they are sometimes indicated by 
the comparatives of their proper adjectives, and con- 
trasted by 7. (Jelf, G. G., § 782, 7) 


487-494. raidwy ix’ airov. “ By the hands of his 
own children.” To be joined closely in construction 
with dréxrew’. —éciiov. “I took from thee.” — cai 
ravd’, «.7.r. “And yet, after having received these 
benefits,” etc. With zaev supply &.—ovyyvwordy jy. 
“Tt were pardonable.” Better than cvyyvwor’ ay jy, 
for in this construction the Greeks commonly omit ay. 
—eotc. Pronounced here as a monosyllable in scan- 
ning.—xeioba. ‘Lie enacted.” 


496-498. jo od 7dXN’ EhapBdvov. “Which you often 
used to grasp,” i. e., when supplicating for aid. The 
genitive is here employed to express the idea of con- 
tact or touching.—rai révde yovarwy. He ought to 
have written cai rade ysvara, but the genitive is used 
by attraction to the preceding relative.—we pdrny xe- 
xpwopea,x.7.r. “To how little purpose have we been 
defiled by the touch of a wicked man,” ete. The verb 
xpwey means properly “to touch the surface,’ and 
hence, “to leave the effects of contact,” as “to stain,” 
“to defile,” etc. The term is here applied both to the 
hand which he had grasped and the knees he had 
embraced in supplicating for assistance. Her hopes 
resulting from both have been frustated. 


500-519. doxotca pév ri. Porson and Dindorf give 
poy 7, but Paley remarks that the Greeks would have 
preferred to say, od doxotca xpdéew 7. Elmsley and 
Klotz moreover give pév rii—dpwe 0. “ Still, however, 
I will do so,” i. €., cowwcopa.—agucpny. Supply detpo. 
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—karéc y’. ‘Kindly indeed.” Tronical.—oie éé p’ odbc 
éxypijv, x.T. A. Namely, the family of Pelias—zo)\aic 
plaxapiay,x.7.r. ‘You have made me a happy woman 
in the eyes of many of my sex throughout Greece.” 
Literally, “unto many.” Irony again, and so in what 
immediately follows.—@avpacréyv. “A truly wonder- 
ful.” —Zdy réxvore povn povorc. “A lonely fugitive, 
with my children as lonely as myself.”—# 7’ towed oe. 
For rai ipé, i) éowod ot.—rexpype. ‘ Proofs,” i. e., by the 
Bacavoc, or touchstone.—yapaxryp. This term, remarks 
Paley, is properly used of the stamp or deyice on coins, 
and therefore does not well keep up the metaphor of 
a natural mark of distinction. 


520-525. dew rie dpy) were. “Tt is a dreadful kind 
of anger.” Observe the force of ric.—kandy Neyer. “A 
bad hand at speaking.” —dxpowst Aaipoue, x.r.r. “TO 
strive to escape with the extreme border of the sail 
from thy wearisome talkativeness,” i. e., with the main- 
sail reefed up, so that only the margin of it catches the 
wind. Elmsley, however, explains, ‘with full sails,” 
following the Scholiast, dvri rod, wavri dppévy. Mat- 
thiae, on the other hand, following Aristoph. (Ran., 
999), is in favor of the other version, making the words 
in question equivalent to “ cirewmspecte et caute vitare.” 
“Medea’s talkativeness is regarded as a storm, which 
none but a wary pilot can weather, and izerdpapeiv is 
not so much to fly from before it, with all sail set, as 
to withdraw from the area of commotion by cleverly 
handling the ship. 


526-580. ézesdi) Kai, x7... “Especially since you 
greatly exaggerate the favors conferred.” Elmsley . 
says that the cai here is to be joined with Xiay, but 
Pflugk, more correctly, makes it belong to é7redy.— 
Oey. A monosyllable in scanning.—ooi 0 gore pév, x.7.X. 
“You have a mind subtle enough indeed (and you 
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have shown it in the argument which you have just 
stated in your own fayor), but it were an invidious 
story for me to relate how Love compelled you,” etc. 


5382-544. adr’ ode axpiBdc, k.7.r. “I will not, how- 
eyer, reckon it too nicely,” but will let it pass for what 
it is worth, The verb here employed is used of noting 
down the numbers in playing at dice. Hence its 
meaning in the present instance of “to reckon.”—67y 
yap obv wynoac, x.t.X. “For so far, then, as you assisted 
me, it is well enough,” i. e., I have no wish to deny 
you the credit.—rijc éuije cwrnpiac. “From my safety,” 
i.e., in return for it.—vdpore re yphoOa, x.7.r. “And 
to enjoy laws, not to live at the mercy of mere brute 
strength.” Supply, with Elmsley, Zjyv, dudyey, or some 
equivalent verb.—ei dé wre. ‘ Whereas if you had 
gone on living.” Observe the force of the imperfect 
with «i, and consult Jelf, G. G., § 856.—)Ddyoce oéGer. 
“Any account of you.” — pyr’ ’Oppdéwe Kadduov, K.T.X. 
Elmsley remarks that Euripides here speaks rather in 
his own person than in that of Jason. The latter 
would have thought rather of the enjoyment of power 
and rule. 


545-550. rocatra pév oot, x.7.X. The common text 
has ror, but coe is better, because Medea introduced 
the subject. — ty r@de. ‘In this,” i. e., in doing this, 
Equivalent to tv rg yijpau.—osppwy. “ Uninfluenced 
by mere passion.” He proves this at vv. 555-7.—ooi 
péyac pidoc. He proves this at vv. 559 seqq.—arn’ zy’ 
novxwc. That is, Do not start at the apparently strange 
assertion, but listen to my explanation. The common 
reading is éy’ ijovxoc, Where éye has the force of éorw. 


551-557. ézei peréorny, e.r.dX. He now enters on the 
proof of his having acted wisely, ending with this at 
y. 554.—’'Iwikiace yPovdc. He was banished from Iolcos 
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for having shared in the murder of Pelias.—ri evpny 
ebrvyéorepov. ‘* What luckier prize.” The phrase ¢- 
pnua edpeiy is “to find something unexpectedly,” “to 
find a prize,” ete.—% ov cvi~e. “ As you disquiet your- 
self’ Supply 60g.—od0’ sic dipudday, x. 7.d. “Nor hay- 
ing any desire as to a striving for a numerous off 
spring.” 


562-578, waidac 6: Opévay’. “And that I might bring 
up my children.”—vvaprjcac. “ Having united,” prop- 
erly, having made two races of children to hang, as it 
were, from a common father.—ri de; Equivalent in ef- 
fect to oddéy det. The idea is, it would be of no use to 
you to have any more children, and it would be of some 
use to me, to benefit my present family by a second 
family such as I hope to have. —émoi be. “It is for 
my interest.” Observe that Ave here has the force of 
Avourerei.—éc rocodtroyv. Supply pwpiac.—ridecbe. “ You 
esteem,” or “ You reckon.” Literally, ‘‘ You set down.” 


576-583. ed éxdopnoac. ‘ You have decked out well.” 
—xei mapa yvouny ipo. “Even if I shall express my 
opinion contrary to your view of the case,” i. e., shall 
differ from you in opinion.—d:iagopdc eis. “Iam of a 
different opinion from.” On the construction of the 
dative here (zodAoic) with the adjective dudpopoc, con- 
sult Jelf, G. G., § 601, 2.—époi yap boric, x. 7.X. Medea 
means that, in her opinion, those who make the ddicoe 
Adyoe appear the dicacoc deserve not praise, but blame, 
and merit the severest punishment. — oogdc déeyew. 
“Skilled in speaking,” i. e., in argument. — abyér. 
“ Confidently presuming,” i. e., flattering himself.—ed 
meporeheiy. “That he will skilfully cloak.” — dyay 
copsc. “Really wise,” i.e., really and truly so, since 
he acts on false principles. He is only code dé yew. 


584, 585, we wai ob, «.7.. “In which way be not 
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you also,” etc. Observe that we has here not a demon- 
strative, but a relative force, which it derives from dc. 
The principle is clearly stated by Hermann (ad Electr., 
65).—etvoynjpwv. “ Plausible.”—éxrevet. ‘Will lay thee 
prostrate,” a metaphor borrowed from the palaestra. 
Compare the English vulgarism, ‘To floor one.” 


588-600. cade y dy ody, x. 7. d. ‘Finely indeed, 
then, would you have aided me in carrying out this 
proposal,” etc. Ironical. Porson, Elmsley, and oth- 
ers omit por, and read red euanpérec, “ would you 
have submitted to this proposal.”—od roiré o° tiyer. 
“Tt was not this consideration that influenced you,” 
i.e., the anticipation of my disapproval.—rpic yijpac 
oi evdokoyv, x.7.r. “ Was becoming discreditable to 
you as you advanced in years.” Literally, “as regard- 
ed (or for) old age.’—éozrep eixov. Compare vy. 559 
seqq.—éwrv. Supply éynua, from yijpaw—durpoe ebdai- 
pwr Bioc. ‘A prosperous life attended with sadness.” 
—«vigo. “Would ever be disquieting.”—e¢ peredée. 
“How you shall change your prayer.” 


606-613. pov yapotoa. The active voice of yapéw 
being used only of men, it follows, remarks Paley, 
that Medea hereby conveys a-taunt, and means, Was it 
by doing to you as you have done to me ?—xcai soic¢ 
apaia, x.7.r. “Aye, and I happen to imprecate them 
on your house also,” i. e., Yes, and on your family also 
have I imprecated ruin. Medea’s answer is full of 
most bitter hatred. She not only confesses what Jason 
had just charged her with, but also adds this fresh in- 
stance of her hatred. Observe that dpaia is here taken 
actively. Some less correctly give it a passive force : 
“an object of imprecation unto.” —we od xpwodpar. 
“Know that I will not wrangle.” Supply ic@ before 
| ¢.—xpnparuy inov. “From my resources.”—Zdp Bora. 
“Tokens of hospitality.” These were certain tokens 
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or counters of recognition, the half of which was re- 
tained by a guest, and the other half given as a part- 
ing acknowledgment to his host as a means for es- 
tablishing his claim to a return of hospitality at any 
future time. 


619-626. addrN ody. “ Well then,” i. e., whether you 
accept my offer or not.—ai@adig. “Through stub- 
born self-will.”—xpoviZwr. ‘Wasting time.”—£dy Oey. 
“‘ With the favor of heaven,” i. e., by the guidance and 
with the concurrence of the god, who will certainly 
effect what he is supposed to have prompted as a sug- 
gestion.—iore o’ dpveicba. ‘That you will wish to 
disown it.” Observe that dpveic@a is here equivalent 
to azeizacba Oédev. 


627-634. %pwrec itp, .7.d. “Feelings of love, on 
having come greatly in excess, have not conferred,” 
etc. Observe the force of izép in strengthening dyav. 
—trc. “With moderation,” i. e., just sufficiently and 
no more.—eiyapic. “ Welcome.” — xpyotwy. Often 
found, as here, among the tragic writers with the first 
syllable short.— ypioac’. ‘Having anointed it,” or, 
more freely, “having poisoned it.” A metaphor bor- 
rowed from the custom of poisoning the arrow-head 
by smearing it with some unctuous preparation. 


637-642. dp@rdyove dpyac. “A disputatious tem- — 
per.’—tzi. “ With desire for.” Compare Jelf, @. @., 
§ 634, 8, e—dmrodépove 0 ebvdc, x. 7. A. “ But, cherish- 
ing a regard for unions free from strife, may she in her 
keen discernment pass her decision upon the marriage- 
beds of women,” i.e., decide for women whom they 
shall wed; or, in other words, may she make a wise 
selection of wives for husbands. 


646-662. dpayaviac. “Through destitution?’—Sup- 
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ply e&vexa.— oixrpordrwy axéwyv. “ Fraught with most 
lamentable woes.” <A better reading than oiczpdrarov 
ax. — apipay ravd tEavioaca. “ Having finished this 
present existence.” It is wrong to take dpépay ravd’ 
of the dreaded day of duayavia, and to explain éZavi- 
saca by xpiv taviou.—Ppacacda. ‘To consider it,” 
i.e.,to ponder on it. Observe the force of the middle. 
—dydpwroc. “Unfavored,” i. e., without favor from 
god or man.—érw mdpeorr. “‘ Whose character it is.” 
Literally, “‘ Unto whom it is present,” “it is habitual.” 
The allusion is to Jason, the indicative making the 
wish definite.—xaOapdy avoitarra, x.7.r. “ Having 
opened the brightly pure lock of the mind,” i. e., with 
the pure treasures of. sincere affection. The general 
idea of the whole passage appears to be, “ May he who 
is an insincere friend (Jason, for instance) meet with 
nothing but ingratitude on his own part.” 


665-675. cogot Mavdiovoc. The epithet is here pure- 
ly complimentary. — émorpwgd¢. “Do you turn your 
steps to.”—®oiBov wadady, x.7.r. The oracle at Del- 
phi, in Phocis.—éppardv. “ Navel,” i.e., centre. The 
nayel-stone in the temple at Delphi was supposed to 
mark the middle point of the earth.—éordAyc. “ Did 
you go to.” Passive in a middle sense.—Oeir. A 
monosyllable here in scanning.—dzatc yap dev’, x.T. dr. 
“What, do you prolong existence up to the present 
time a childless man ?”—riyy. “Through the visita- 
tion.”—ov« topév evvijc, x.7.rX. “We are not unpaired 
as regards the marriage-bed.”—} kar’ dvdpa cupPareiv. 
“Than for a man to comprehend.” More literally, 
“than to comprehend after the way of a man.” Elms- 
ley thinks that dydpa here is rather rare for dvOpwzov. 


678-686. ri dar’ expnoe; “ What response then did 
he utter ?”—rzpiv adv. “Until.” (Jelf, @. G., § 848.)— 
ThirOede rie tort. Pittheus, king of Troezene, was the 
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father of Acthra, whom Aegeus had married. — yij¢ 
Tponviac. The territory of Troezene formed the 
southeastern corner of Argolis.—etceBéoraroc. It is to 
this that the words, we Aéyovst, refer.—yap. “(You act 
rightly) for.’ —rpiBwy. ‘“ Well-versed.” Compare 
Rhesus, v. 625. 


689-704. ri yap ody bupa,Kn.7.d. “Yet why is your 
eye dim, and your color thus faded?” Observe the 
zeugma,— ig’ ypiv. “In my stead,” i. e., to supersede 
me.—7 yap. “ What indeed?” This is Elmsley’s read- 
ing, in which he is followed by Dindorf. These par- 
ticles are used when something strange or monstrous 
is inquired about. The common reading, 7 ov, as 
given by Porson and Matthiae, is not so good. The 
particles 4 zov usually conyey a slight irony, and are 
equivalent, as. Elmsley remarks, to oipat, iowe, OY we ~or- 
Kev.—piéyay y' tpwra. Ironical, implying that the real 
inducement to the match was its greatness.—irw vuv. 
“Let him go, then,” i. ¢., don’t trouble yourself any 
longer about him.—dvdpéyv rupdvvwy, x. t-r. “ He was 
desirous of contracting an affinity with kings.” This 
explains her meaning when she says (v. 698) péyay y’ 
tpwra,—vyyvwora péiv,x.7.r. “(I do not wonder now 
at your altered looks) for it was pardonable,” ete. The 
imperfect here denotes, as usual, continuance, referring 
not only to the time when the wrong was first com- 
mitted, but to the whole intervening period up to the 
present. (Jelf, G. G., § 398, 4.) —pdc. “ Besides.” 
Taken adverbially. 


705-718. rov, for rivoc.—oidé rair’ tmyveca, “This 
conduct I neither have praised nor do I now praise.” 
In Latin, it would be nec laudo nec laudavi. Aegeus 
means, I have neither praised such conduet in the case 
of other husbands before this, nor do I praise it in the 
present instance. Compare note on y. 223.—Adyw pév 
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oxi, ke 7. A, ~ “In word, indeed, he does not allow it, 
but (in fact) he does not wish to stand firm,” i. e., to 
protest firmly against it. The common reading is 
kaprepeiy O& Boddercu. ‘‘ But yet (in fact) he is perfectly 
willing to endure it.” Ironical. The common read- 
ing certainly appears the more natural one.—oikrepoy 
oikrepov, x.7T.X. A similar instance of a change of the 
ictus metricus in a word repeated in the same line oc- 
curs in Aesch., Prom., 1085: rédpnody, & pdrace, roApn- 
oov rore.—éxrecovoay. That is, tx yOovdc.—evonpa olor. 
“What a prize.” Compare note on y. 553.—¢dppaka. 
“ Medicaments.” 


720-730. xpdra piv Océv. He means, that he may not 
offend the gods, who are the patrons of suppliants. 
—i¢ rovro yap Oh, «.7.rX. “For I am now wholly gone 
for that,” i.e., my race is now as good as extinct.— 
x96va. “To my land.”—oot zpokéve. ‘To befriend 
you,” i.e., to be your patron and protector. It was 
the peculiar office of xpdzevor to prevent strangers be- 
ing carried forcibly out of the land in which they had 
jake, refuge.—dicatog oy. He means, remarks Paley, 
that he will only act in the matter according to inter- 
national law. Hence he advises her to leave the land 
spontaneously, and not under his protection, lest he 
should seem to have enticed her away.—xoi ce po) ped 
7mwi. “And there is no fear lest I shall give thee up 
to any one.” The common construction of od py with 
- es equivalent to cai of ¢6Bo0¢ tori pu) pe- 
ies G. G, § 748, Lienert, “ Of your own ac- 
cord. 


731-738. ziortc. “Some pledge.”—péyv ob rémoOac ; 
“Surely you do not distrust me?’ The particle par 
(contracted for jn) odv) is used especially in questions 
to which a negative answer is expected. (Jelf, GG, 
§ 873, 5.)—Zuyeic. “If bound.” —od peOeic dv tue. “ You 
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would not send me away.” Observe that peOeie is for 
peOeing. So we have in Orest., 1133, peOeiper for peBei- 
nuev. Porson and Elmsley give peGe’ dv, but then the 
construction becomes rather an awkward one, for as 
peQiecOa in the middle voice commonly takes a gen- 
itive, we must supply éyod after peOe?’ dv, and make éyé 
depend on éyovow.—Adyorc dé cup Pac, x.7-r. “ Whereas, 
haying entered into an agreement with me by an actu- 
al promise, and being (also) under oath to the gods, 
you would become a friend to me, and would not be 
likely to listen to demands (of me) by heralds.” Por- 
son, Elmsley, and Dindorf read dvéporog from a few 
inferior MSS., and ray’ dv iow from the conjecture 
of Wyttenbach. The meaning will then be, “ whereas, 
haying made an agreement in words only, and with- 
out an oath, you might perhaps be tempted to lis- 
ten,” ete. 


741-747. edeEac. Equivalent to edetac tv Aoyoue.— 
oxipliv rw’. “Some excuse,” i. e., for not giving you 
up, namely, on the ground that he had sworn to pro- 
tect her.—éényod Oeotc. ‘‘ Mention the gods (by whom 
you would have me to swear). This was also termed 
dpxoy SwWdvat.—éprv rédov. There is no need of supply- 
ing zpdc,as some do. Verbs of swearing, etc., take an 
accusative at once of the deity or the object by which 
one swears. (Matthiae, § 413.) —ovrvrideic. “ Joining 
therewith.” 


749-763. adroc . . . éeBadeiv. The nominative with 
the infinitive, according to the Greek idiom, (Mat- 
thiae, § 535.) —éupevetyv. The future is better here. 
The common text has the present éupéverw.—ri 08 rare ; 
That is, ri d& ebyer rabeiv ;—yaipwr. “ Rejoicing,” i. e., 
hoping for everything favorable. A common formula 
in wishing well.—déy 7’ ézivoy, x.7. dX. “And may 
you bring those things to completion, the intent of 
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which keeping firmly in view, you are striving to ac- 
complish them.” Equivalent in effect to xpd%eudte re & 
orebdetc, éxivoiay aitéy Karéxwy.— rap’ tuoi. ‘ With 
me,” i. €., in my opinion. 


768-779. 9 paduor’ txdprvopey. ‘‘ Where we labored 
most,” i. e., were most at a loss. — zpuprjrny Kkddov. 
“The stern-rope.” Technically called “the painter,” 
and by which the ships were fastened, with the prows 
turned seawards. —déyou dé pj, x.7.r. ‘Expect not, 
however, words calculated to afford pleasure.”—wec kai 
Soxei pot, x.7.. Dindorf includes vy. 778-9 in brack- 
ets. Hermann says that the correction of a new edi- 
tion of the play has been confused with the first read- 
ing. Porson strikes out v. 778, with one of the MSS., 
and reads cadée éyev. Klotz, on the contrary, defends 
the authenticity of the whole passage, and gives the 
order of construction as follows: “ How that these 
things both appear good to me, and have themselves 
aright, the nuptials, namely, with the princess, which 
(nuptials), having abandoned us, he is now enjoying; 
and (I will tell him) that (present matters are advan- 
tageous, and have been well determined upon).” In 
accordance with this explanation, the words ydpove 
tupavvwr ove are by attraction for ydapor rypdvywy ove, 
and Aééw is to be supplied with kai cbudop’ civat, x. 7. du.» 
This mode of rendering the passage is ingenious, but 
not very satisfactory. 


780-787. airoowa. She intends to ask Creon through 
Jason.—odx we Auzovea. “ Not as haying made up my 
mind to leave.” We have here followed Scholefield. 
The true reading, however, is doubtful. Elmsley reads 
Auroio’ dy. Klotz translates the clause, “non quasi re- 
liquerim nunc.’—apg0y. Active, for the middle dudi- 
Ora. So, v. 980, Ojce for Ofcera, and y. 1160, Ocica 
for @cuévn. Compare the remark of Elmsley, “ Satis 
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usitata constructio est, ut de suo vel corpore vel parte cor 
poris quis loguatur tamquam de alieno.” 


790-798. évratOa pévrot,x.7.r. “At this point, how- 
ever, I dismiss the present subject.” She has said 
enough on that matter; a more pressing care now 
crowds upon her mind.—¢pwéa dé “TI have long, 
however, thought with sorrow.”’ Consult notes on vv. 
223 and 707.—oirte éoriv boric. ‘There is no one, be 
he who he may, who,” etc. Observe the force of boric. 
—évoy pebyovoa. “Fleeing on account of the mur- 
der.” Literally, “fleeing the murder,” i. e., the conse- 
quences of it. Hence Elmsley makes ¢évov here equiva- 
lent to éri $évy.—irw* ri pot Ziv Képdoc; The train of 
thought is this: I shall escape to Athens, not that I 
value life, but to avoid ridicule. For what is life to 
me ? ete. 


805-813. viudnc. Governed by rekvwoer.— padidny. 
“ Poor-spirited.”—sind” yovxyaiay, «.7.r. Consult note 
on y. 304.—edkreéoraroc. In the eyes of the Greeks, 
who recognized forgiveness or toleration of a wrong as 
weakness, not as a virtue.—Adyor. “ Plan.” —dazevyé- 
aw. The Chorus, remarks Paley, according to the part 
assigned them in the Greek drama, are bound to ex- 
press disapprobation of Medea’s murderous intention. 
But she heeds them not. 


815-822. zacyovoay. Agrecing with o understood 
before Aéyery.—rodpjoetc. “ Will you have the heart ?” 
—oiirw, yap. “ Yes, for so.”—dédyor. “ Considerations.” 
—ovv. For ot tv. In crasis oc with « becomes ov. 
Compare povycopoy for por éyeémoy (Aristoph., Wub., 
1207).— te wzdvra mord. “For all confidential mat- 
ters.” Medea is speaking not to the Chorus but to 
the nurse.—réEye dé pndév.  Elmsley’s reading for the 
common dé~ere, Which is a solecism. 


ee 
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824-833. ’EpeyOcidax. The Athenians are meant, as 
descended from Erechtheus or Erichthonius.. The 
Chorus expatiate on the sanctity and wisdom of the 
Athenians, favored alike by nature and by the gods 
beyond other nations, and then ask how such a city as 
Athens can allow such a woman as Medea to dwell in 
it. Let Medea therefore consider well the crime she 
is about to commit.—7rd rakady. “Of old.” Their 
prosperity is of old standing, not a thing of yesterday. 
—daropOjrov 7.. The re here, coupling tepae and azop- 
Ojrov, is contrary to ordinary usage, and Porson is 
inclined to dzopOjrac, the reading of one of the 
MSS., while Elmsley suggests azop0jrov.—darogepBdpe- 
vo. “Feeding on.” Compare the Latin depascor.— 
di Oud Napxpordrov, k.r.X. The Athenians are here 
described as walking, “with joyous and sprightly 
step,” under the clear, bright sky of their native land, 
happy in the pride that they are Athenians.—Appovi- 
av. Elsewhere, Mnemosyne, and not Harmonia, is said 
to have been the mother of the Muses. 


- 834-845, rod kaddevdov 7’, x... “They say, too, that 
Venus, having quaffed the waters of the fair-flowing 
Cephisus,” etc. Observe that pode is the accus. plur. 
governed by dgvocapivay. The river Cephisus flowed 
southward from Mount Parnes, on the west side of 
Athens, and, after crossing the Long Walls, fell into 
the Phaleric bay.—yépav. The. regular construction 
here would be the genitive, yépac, which some read ; 
but the accusative appears to have been purposely 
employed by the poet to denote extension over a sur- 
face.—perpiac. “ Well-tempered.” The eicpacia, or 
moderate temperature of Athens was the theme of 
praise with both poets and philosophers.—éaiBaddopé- 
vav. “Placing upon.” —7rd@ codia zapédpove. “ Who 
are wont to sit by the side of wisdom.” Loves, which 
are not, like Medea’s, wild passions, but are chastened 
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by wisdom, and have their exercise in all kinds of 
virtue. 


846-852. ieodv zorapoy. The Cephisus and Ilissus.— 
pilwy ropmoc. ‘That offers a welcome to its friends,” 
i. e., to strangers as friends. More literally, “ afford- 
ing a safe convoy to friends,” i. e., protection in pass- 
ing through, or into, its territory.—er’ ddwy. “ Among 
others,” i. e., whose society will pollute others. This is 
Elmsley’s idea, who makes per’ G\\wy the same as we 
ot GdXot otra, Some, however, placing the mark of 
interrogation after dciay, connect per’ d\Awy with oxé- 
Wat, and translate, ‘ Consider among other things,” i.e., 
besides.—aipe. “You are taking on yourself.” Por- 
son makes a singular slip in regarding aipe here as a 
future from deipw, and writes it accordingly aipei. 


857-865. réxvow offev. Paley makes the construc- 
tion to be, zpocdyovca ro\pay réxvore céfev. It seems 
better, however, to take réxvowc oéev after xapdia re, and 
supply adroic after rpocctyovca.—ddaxpuy poipay oxnoec 
govov. “ Will you retain without tears your determi- 
nation to slay them,” i. e., without repentance.—ixeray. 
Doric, for ixerdv.—réyéar xépa powiay. “To steep your 
hand in their blood.”—etrAduorm. Hermann’s reading 
for éy ra porn 


866, 867. Kedevobeic. “ Having been requested (by 
you).” Through the messenger, v. 820.—obrday, for ov- 
ro av by crasis. This is Porson’s reading. The diph- 
thong in roi cannot suffer elision, but forms along vow- 
el by crasis. The common text has ot« dy y’, but the 
double yé in the same line then becomes very inele- 
gant, and, besides, the particle dy rarely has ye imme- 
diately annexed to it. Paley does not follow in his 
text Blomfield’s dictum (Sept. ce. Theb., 179), that when 
roi forms a crasis with dy it necessarily loses its en- 
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clitic character, and that we should therefore write 
ov Tay. 


871-880. vpv. “By us two.” Dative of the agent. 
— dia Noywy adixopny. “ Reasoned.”—%e npiv dpd, x.7.r. 
The verbs dpdw, roiéw, etc., take a dative of the person 
for whose benefit or hurt anything is done.—ripayvoy. 
“A princess.” — ri mdoyw, x.7.d. ‘What have I to 
complain of, when the gods are providing well (for 
me)?” Pronounce ey as a monosyllable in scanning. 
—y0dva. Namely, from Iolcos in Thessaly. Compare 
vy. 9 and 560. 


884-888. éxawé. “I approve of all that has been 
done.”—7 ypiy persiva. “ Who ought to have taken 
part.” The 7 is governed by pereivar, not by ypiv.— 
Zuprepaiver. “To have helped to carry them into ef- 
fect.” —vipipny re endebovoay, k.r.d. “ And to have been 
pleased at waiting on your bride.” Observe that al- 
though 7 precedes, we have here knédedoveay, as if she 
had said jj» xypiyv, which in fact must be supplied to 
Euprepaivey. Matthiae translates the present passage 
as follows: ‘And to have been delighted that your 
bride has an affection for you.” But this is erroneous, 
* for kndedw does not govern the genitive. 


891-898. dyrireivew. “To urge in opposition.” — 
mapipecda, “We givein.” Elmsley translates by the 
corresponding English phrase, “I entreat your par- 
don.” Observe that tp and its compounds shorten 
the initial « in Homer, but lengthen it in Attic writers. 
—gapév. “We confess.”—orovdai. “A truce.” 


899-905. oiuor kaxGyv, x.7.d. “Ah! woe is me on ac- 
count of my misfortunes! how I feel in mind some one 
of the things that lie hid!” i. e., some hidden ill. This 
is ambiguously worded on purpose; she thinking of 
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her secret designs, and Jason referring the remark to 
the uncertainty of his children’s life and health. _ Simi- 
larly she misleads him by zoddy Zérrec ypdvov, which 
he would naturally understand in the latter sense.— 
dpridaxpuc. ‘Easily moved to tears.” So Hartung: 
“ Leicht gerithrt zw Thranen.” Compare the explana- 
tion of Hesychius, edxepie pic Odxpvoy.xpdrvyp dé veixoc, 
x.7.r. “At length, however, putting ora my quae 
rel with your father.” 


906-913. yrwpdy daxpv. “The big tear.”—rd viv. 
Elmsley suggests ra viv.—éxetva, ‘“ Those things (that 
are past), i. e., your former resentful conduct.—ydpouc 
mapemoXwvrocg adXoiove. ‘‘ When he seeks profit in 
other marriages besides his own.” In place of the 
genitive (absolute), which is found in all the MSS.; 
Porson and Elmsley give the dative wapeuxodavri y’. 
—ic ro Apov. “For the better.’—a Aa ry ypdrvy. 
“Though after some time.” —rjyv vixioay Bovdyry. 
“The wiser plan of action.” 


914-922. spiv. Depending on g@yxe. Porson and 
Dindorf adopt Valckenaer’s emendation, ipav. — civ 
Oeoic. “If the gods so permit it.” Said equivocally, 
because the gods willed otherwise, as the event proved. 
—tvy caotyynrowe. He means, associated with the chil- 
dren of the new bride.—ér.  ‘“ Yet,” or “hereafter,”— 
toyu. Optative, as expressing a wish. —?yOpaéy rev 
iuayv.. The Corinthian nobles, who would naturally be 
jealous of his pretensions, as a foreigner, to precedence 
in rank.—airn. ‘Here!’ ‘The pronoun has the force 
of a kind of vocative, analogous to the Latin hews tu! 


925-933. obdév* rékvwy, x.7.d. A comma is placed 
at the end of this line in Porson’s edition, as if Medea 
had been unable to complete the sentence through 
weeping. Elmsley, however, places a full stop, and 
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understands daxpiw.—ézi daxptorc. ‘Prone to tears.” 
—tEnixov. The old reading was 2énuyouv, which Barnes 
corrected on conjecture, and one of the MSS. subse- 
quently confirmed. Medea had not expressed the 
wish that her children might live, but Jason had, at 
v. 920.—pinoPjoopa. ‘I will now make mention,” 


938-945. araipowev. “Are ready to depart.” Equiva- 
lent to dzaipew eroor éopév. Elmsley prefers arapoi- 
pev. “ Will depart.”—ovx off dy ei reicayu. “I know 
not whether I shall persuade him,” i. e., I do not think 
Ishall. The same in effect as $680 «i zeicw. The dv 
belongs to zeicayu, and we have here a marked in- 
stance of hyperbaton. Observe moreover that «i, in 
the sense of “whether,” does not reject dy with the 
optative. Porson reads ov« oid’ ap’ ci, but he is proved 
to be in error by Elmsley.—eizep yuvacdy, «.7.. “If 
indeed she is one of women, such as the rest are.” Lit- 
erally, ‘One of the rest of women.” - That. is, if she is 
like other women in her willingness to comply with a 
lover’s request. 


946-958. EvdrAjWonar roide, k.7.r. “ Will take my 
share in thistask.” Partitive genitive. Compare note 
on v. 284,—radduoreverar. ‘Are the most beautiful.” 
—avdpéc¢ 7 dpiorov oot, k.r.. An instance of that coy- 
ert irony in which the Greeks so much delighted,— 
marpoc warip,x.t.r. Aeetes, the father of Medea, was, 
as remarked in a previous note, the son of Helius, or 
the Sun-god. Thus the garments had come into Me- 
dea’s possession as part of her gepyy, or dowry. Doubt- 
less, remarks Paley, the garment itself was, in a sense, 
a “sun-robe,” for the similar one, sent by Deianira to 
Hercules, smeared with some phosphoric preparation, 
derived its efficacy from being exposed to the sun.— 
ddpa peunra. The Scholiast says that this has a double 
sense, namely, “Gifts not to be despised,” from their 
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beauty, and “ Gifts the efficacy of which she will have 
no cause to complain of,” since they will prove fatal 
to her. 


959-972. & paraia. “ Unthinking woman !?— didov, 
for didoco. Ionic déidoo, contracted didov. —mpobjyoet. 
“She will prefer me.”—y pro ob. +“ Do not you oppose 
me.” Supply éuodey yévy, or something equivalent. 
The pronoun ov is frequently used with the ellipsis of 
a verb, which is to be supplied from the context.—zei- 
Oew dépa,x.7. dr. . A verse of similar import is cited by 
Plato (Rep., iii., p. 890, E); dpa Oeode weiOer, ddp’ aidoi- 
ove Baoirjjac.—rdoyor. “ Arguments.”—keivyc 6 daipwy. 
“*Hers is the luck,” i.e., and therefore the property 
may as well pass from the unfortunate to the prosper- 
ous. —véa rupavyeit. “ Young in years she rules su- 
preme.”— 6 réxva. Apollodorus (i., 9, 28) gives the 
names of Jason’s two sons as Mermerus and Pheres.— 
roude yap, x.7.A. “ For there is need especially of this,” 
i, e., this is all-important. 


76-986. viv tdridec odxért, k.7.X. The Chorus, al- 
ready apprised of Medea’s intention towards the bride 
and her own children, and hitherto weakly silent on 
the subject, now give expression to their fears that no 
hope is left, ete.—Zéac. For the common Zwije, or Dor- 
ic Zwac. Elmsley thinks that the common form, Zw, 
should be discarded from the Attic dialect. He rec- 
ommends, moreover, the accentuation Zod, genit. Zodc. 
Compare Blomf., ad Sept. c. Theb., 935.— xpuctwy avade- 
copay drayv. “The deadly mischief of the golden head- 
band.” —rdy “Avda xéopov. ‘The ornament of Orcus,” 
i. e., the fatal ornaments.—7éadoy. Elmsley’s emenda- 
tion, in place of the common reading zéxA\wy, which 
not only injures the metre, but gives a wrong sense, 
since the beauty of the garment could not persuade 
her to put on her head the golden coronet.—vupgoxopy- 
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oe. “She will array herself as a bride.”—pxoc. This 
term properly means anything that encloses, prevents 
escape; and hence, as here, “a net.” 


990-1000. & Kxaxdvupdpe, x. 7. rd. “Oh evil- wedded 
man, connected by marriage with princes.” The term 
cnodenov, equivalent to xydeorjc, means a relation by 
marriage as opposed to cvyyévnc. Compare the Scho- 
liast: dvri rot yauBpé.—<ddreOpoy Borg. Elmsley’s read- 
ing, instead of the common 6déOproy Biordv.—poipac boov 
mapoixe. “How far have you departed from (your 
former) fortune!” i.e., how are you fallen from your 
high estate !—peracrévopa. ‘I lament too late.” Ob- 
serve the force of perd. Literally, “ after” the evil has 
been done. There is no need therefore of Blomfield’s 
emendation péya orévopcu (ad Agam., 1242).—soi. “To 
your sorrow.” Ethic dative. (Jelf, G. G, § 600, 2.) 


1002-1007. otde coi. The adjective coi is much bet- 
ter.here than the dative of the pronoun would have 
been. The latter, however, is generally given.—rdxei- 
Oey. “In that quarter,” i.e., card ra mpdypara éxeidey 
évra. Compare Hartung, “ Wried’ ist deinen Kindern 
dort.” —ri ony erpepac, x.7.. Porson and Elmsley omit 
this and the succeeding line, as repeated from vv. 923-4. 
As Pierson well observed, the proper word is orpégey, 
not rpéwew. These verbs convey totally different ideas, 
the former meaning “to twist, or turn,” with a rotatory 
motion ; the other, “to divert from a forward course.” 
Compare the Latin words torquere and vertere. 


1009-1016. pay rw’ dyyédd\wy; «7rd. “Am I uncon- 
sciously announcing any evil tidings?” We must not 
write ri’ here, but the enclitic rw’.—ddén¢ ebayyédov. 
“In the expectation of bringing good news.” Ob- 
serve that d0fa eidyyehoc is the same as dda dyabijc 
dyyeriac.—7oAy ye avayen. That is, rod dvayKn rod 
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Saxpuppoeiv exer pe.—Karer Tor Kai ob, «.7.rX. “ You too, 
depend upon it, shall yet be brought back by your 
children.” This is Porson’s celebrated emendation for 
the common xpareie ror. The old man thinks that Me- 
dea is grieving for her own banishment, though her 
children are let off, and he therefore says this in order 
to console her. — ad dove xaraéw, x.7r.d. ‘ Wretched 
woman that I am, I will first bring back others (to 
their home),” i. e., their Zong home, the graye. The 
employment of xcardZw, here, in reply to the remark 
made in the previous line, appears to confirm fully the 
emendation of Porson. 


1020-1027. yoy. Supply zopciverr.—oppy pév. “ For 
you two indeed.”—éy ¢. To be taken with oixjcere, 
and dei with éorepnpévor.—eipe Oy. “ Will go, it seems.” 
—rpiv copy ivacba. “ Before I haye derived any ben- 
efit from you two,” i. e.; have been blessed in you. 
The verb dvivnju is regularly construed with the gen- 
itive. Not unfrequently, however, it takes the dative 
in the sense of wgedeioPat.—réxrpa. ‘ Your marriage.” 
—raprddac 7 avacyebciv. According to Grecian cus- 
tom, the bride was conducted into the bridegroom’s 
house by the mother of the latter bearing a lighted 
torch. 


1028-1039. ai@adiac. Causal genitive. —@ Awe dp’. 
“To no purpose then, it seems.”—«ai careEdvOnv mévoc. 
“ And was torn (in heart) by many a trouble.” The 
verb literally means “ to°comb or card wool.”—} pujy 
zo. ‘Once assuredly.” The particles 4 py are 
always used in strong asseveration. — ed zépiore)ei. 
“That you will lay me out fairly.”—pdwrdv dvOpo- 
zoo. “A thing to be desired by men.” Observe 
that ZnAwrdy is in apposition to the whole sentence, 
ynpoBoorhsew, k.7..—GAXo oxApa Biov. “ Another sort 
of life,” namely, no longer under a mother’s care. 
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1041-1052. yé\wy.. Cognate accusative. — dupa gac- 
dpév. “The bright-laughing eye.”—ot« dy duvaipny. 
“T could not do it,” i. e., [could not have the heart to 
commit the deed.— kairo: ri raoyw; ‘And yet what 
is coming over me?” i.e., what mean these new sen- 
timents of compassion?—ahda rijo epic Kane, K. 7X. 
“But to think -of my weakness, that I should even 
have let slip words of tenderness from my (secret) 
heart!” In «ca«ne (where observe the accent as indi- 
cating the noun) we have the genitive of exclamation. 
Some, less forcibly, make caxne the genitive of proper- 
ty, part, etc., and translate, ‘“ The having let slip,” etc., 
“was only the result of my cowardice.” 

1053-1055. orp dé pj, xe. 7. dX. “ But unto whomsoever 
it may not be lawful to be present at the sacrifice ; that 
shall be a care to him; for I will not unnerve my 
hand.” She means, ‘Task no one to be present at the 
sacrifice who can not lawfully attend; that is his con- 
cern, whether he choose to assist or to absent himself.” 
She has in view Jason; and there is an allusion to the 
-Greek custom of a whole family attending round the 
domestic altar, and also to the formula of bidding 
those depart, before the victim was slain, who were 
conscious of any unatoned guilt or unworthiness. 


1058-1064. zcei. In exile, at Athens.—edppavoiai oe. 
The pronoun here refers to @vpé, in v. 1056.—zap’ “Ay. 
A much better reading than the common one, zap’ 
"Avdny, for the accusative would carry with it the idea 
of motion. — rdvrw¢ of’ avadyen, «.7.d. This line and 
the one following it are repeated at vv. 1240-1. They 
would seem to belong more properly to the latter 
place. ‘ 


1065-1079. cai 64. “And now,” i.e., and by this 
—time.— ad’ cipe yap 64, «.7.X. .The adda is to go in 
- construction with BotdAopa, and hence some place a 


# 
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comma after it.—zAnpovecrépay tr. Inasmuch as death 
is worse than exile.—adN éxei. “But there.” Am- 
biguously worded on purpose. She means in Hades, 
but the children are to understand it as signifying in 
exile.—ra ivOade. ‘The things that are here.” An- 
other ambiguous expression. She means, “ The things 
of this life,” but they are to understand it as referring 
to their living any longer at Corinth. — zpooBorn. 
“Embrace.” The idea is that of persons throwing 
themselves into each other’s arms, Hesychius says 
the term properly meant the grasp which wrestlers 
took on first confronting each other.—xpeicowy rév 
tudy Bovrevparwy. “More powerful than my better 
resolves.” Observe the different meaning of Bovdei- 
para here from that which occurred in y. 1044. 


1081-1089. dua rexroripwy pbOwy worov. “Haye I 
been conyersant with more subtle arguments.”—dpid- 
hac. “ Disputes.”—adra yap, x.7.r. “But (think me 
not proud in so doing), for there is a spirit of inquiry 
eyen among us, which holds communion with us to 
teach us wisdom.” (On adda ydp consult Jelf, G. G.,§ 
786, Obs. 4.) —iay tv woddaic. Elmsley’s conjecture, 
adopted by Dindorf, for the common reading, zratpov 
0) yévoc éy 7odaiow. Porson, whom Hermann follows 
rather than Elmsley, edits, ratpoy yap dn yévoe ty zoh- 
haic. Klotz gives zaipdy ru dé 5), from two MSS. which 
recognize the r.—otix axépovoor. ‘ Not ungifted with 
understanding.” 


1090-1097. cai gnu. The xai depends upon the 
former part of the sentence, zodddeic dn . . . Epevvaiy. 
—PBporav. Supply rovrove.— depo. “Strangers to 
wedlock.” Supply yapov.—oiyi ruxdvrec, x.7.X. The 
idea in the poet’s mind, observes Paley, is not fully 
developed. Through inexperience whether children 
are a pleasure or a pain, they have nothing to regret, . 
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if they miss the pleasure, while they are relieved from 
all the pain. 


1101-1108. brwe Opipwor kaddc. “In order that they 
may bring them up well.” Elmsley and others read 
Opéover. ‘How they shall bring them up well.”—ézi 
gratpoc. ‘For bad.” Paley remarks that éi here 
really refers, not to the persons, but to the thing aimed 
at for their sakes, namely, ypyjuacw, since, otherwise, 
mpo or izép would rather be required.—xai 61) yap nipor. 
“For suppose now that they have found.”. Compare 
v. 386. Observe the employment here of the active, 
not the middle, the reference being to parents finding 
for their children, not for themselves. 


1109-1115. «i 62 kuphoac, x.7.d. In this reading of 
Paley’s we have a nominative absolute, and with ¢pod- 
doc we are to supply éori. Porson and Elmsley, how- 
ever, give xcvpyjce, which seems preferable. Klotz has 
kupnoa, in the optative.— gpovdoc é¢ “Awdny, x. 7. Ar. 
‘Death vanishes carrying off before their time,” etc. 
Observe the unusual sense to be assigned here to zpo- 
gpépwv.—dve. For dvorredet, as in v. 566. 


1116-1130. rv riyny. “The issue.’—kcapadord ra- 
keiOev, x7... ‘Tam watching eagerly what point the 
affairs in yonder quarter will reach.” She means the 
palace of Creon.—zveipa rpeAicpévoy. ‘“ His quickened 
breathing,” i. e., his breathless haste.—jujre vatay, x. 7.2. 
“ Having left neither ship-car nor land-traversing char- 
iot,” i.e., having got out of neither ship nor chariot 
until you are in safety. The participle \:rotca is gen- 
erally regarded here as equivalent to zapadiroica. 
“Haying neglected to avail yourself of’ Hermann 
says the meaning is, having left none behind for a 
pursuer to employ in overtaking you.—ri & dédy por, 
x... “ Why, what has happened requiring from me 
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this hasty departure?’ Observe that pot is to be con- 
nected with déoyv. Literally, ‘“‘ Worthy unto me of,” 
etc.—¢poveic péy. An instance of what is termed the 
interrogative use of pév. Consult Elmsley, ad loc.— 
yxiopévnv. The common reading is yxwpévn. 


1133-1149. pu) oxéipyov. “Be not hasty,” in chiding 
me.—zrapHr\9e vupgixode Sépove. ‘Had passed by us 
into the bridal apartments,” Observe the force of 
mapa. The attendants were standing around the en- 
trance. — ioreicOa. “Had made up.” Observe the 
middle force of oxévdw.—é péy ric. A frequent pleo- 
nasm in Attic writers.—oréyac yuvaxov. In Grecian 
dwellings the apartments of the women were in the 
innermost part of the abode, quite distinct from those 
of the men, which last were near the entrance.—@avpa- 
Zouev. “Look up to,” i.e., as being now mistress of 
the abode in your stead.—vywpida. Properly a pair 
of horses yoked to a chariot, but used frequently for a 
pair in general. —puoayGeio’. “ Having been seized 
with sudden loathing at.’ Observe the force of the 
aorist. 


1150-1155. dgype. ‘“Strove to remove.” Observe 
the force of the imperfect.—od pn) dvopenje toe, x. 7. X. 
“ Be not unkind towards friends, but cease,” ete. The 
true punctuation of this passage is due to Elmsley, 
who places a comma after céev, and a mark of interro- 
gation after ydpw. The pm belongs, as usual in this 
idiom, only to the first clause, but the od affects the en- 
tire sentence down to ydpiv, and thus communicates 
an imperative sense to the futures zavcet, orpewere, dééer, 
and zapairnoet. Hence the literal meaning will be, 
“Won’t you be not unkind to friends, and won’t you 
cease,” etc., “and won’t you turn ?” ete. 


1156-1166. ob« svécyero, ‘Did not hold out.”—zveo’, 
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for curyvece, “assented,” or kargvece, “ promised.” — 
pacpav. Supply 6d6v.— jprioyero. Porson and the 
early editors have sj7éoyero, but Paley remarks that 
mepi and aupi seem to shun the change into «, at least 
in the earlier Attic dialect.—eixé. Accusative of eikéy. 
Paley remarks that the expression is a peculiarly hap- 
py one for the life-like but lifeless image reflected in 
the mirror.—aBpiv Baivovea. ‘Moving along trip- 
pingly,” i.e., tripping along.—zoAd odd, K. 7. Od. 
“Ofttimes gazing intently at the straightened tendon 
of her foot.” As, in the Greek female dress, the foot 
was only seen when it was advanced, the eye was di- 
rected to it in order to see if the folds of the flowing 
mémdoc becomingly invested it. The older editors 
wrongly understood réywy here of the neck. Elmsley 
does not seem correct in explaining dp06y by dxpor. 


1167-1175. rotvOévde pévror. “ After this, however.” 
—rexpia wad ywpei. ‘She moves back aslant,” i. e., 
not directly back to the seat she had left, but in a 
transverse direction towards it, which implies inabil- 
ity to control her limbs.—xai produc pOdver, kr. rd. “And 
with difficulty anticipates falling to the ground by 
sinking into her seat,” i. e., she is only just in time, by 
throwing herself upon her couch, to prevent falling to 
the ground. The present participle is usually con- 
strued with ¢@dave in this sense.—ddéaca mov. “ Hav- 
ing imagined, probably.” —Tlavdc dpyac, «.7.d. All 
sudden terrors or disorders were attributed to Pan, or 
some other deity, as, for instance, Bacchus, Cybele, ete. 
With this conviction, the old servant, from motives of 
superstitious piety, raised a loud cry.—zpiv ye. ‘ Until 
indeed.”—dzo xépac orpépovoay. For arocrpipovoayr xé- 
pac. Hence the true accentuation is a6, not dro. 


1176-1182. cir’ dvripodrov,«.7.rX. “Then she uttered 
a loud wail in a different strain from her other cry.” 


a 
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Observe that the xcwxurdc here is directly contrasted 
with the ddorvyn.-— warpic dépove: - Probably “the 
apartments of her father,” in the same mansion, — 
terme. “ Kept resounding.”—ijdn 0 dy ecw, k. 7. X. 
“ And by this time a swift walker, taking step by step, 
would have touched the goal of a course of six hun- 
dred feet.” By &kwy xodov, as Paley remarks, he 
means that the man would only be walking, not dpo- 
paioc, running in a race, as most understand the pas- 
sage. The reference is to a regular, measured tread. 
The usual length of the stadium was 600 Greek (606% 
English) feet, and this, as a familiar measure of dis- 
tance, is taken here to convey the idea of time. By 
reppovwy, the ormdn, at the turn or bend of the course, is 
probably meant. Elmsley says that avéAcwy, the com- 
mon reading, implies the act of ascending, which is 
not applicable here. Matthiae, who likewise con- 
demns it, says it would refer to the return from the 
o7An to the starting-place. 


1183-1189. 2& dvavdov, w.7r.d. “After remaining 
speechless and with closed eyes.” The term avaidov 
here, says Paley, does not agree with zpoowzov or oré- 
paroc implied in it, but is to be taken absolutely, like 
2% axpocdoxjrov. The meaning is that Glauce had fall- 
en senseless on the couch, but before a certain period 
of time could have elapsed she started up again with 
a shriek.—ypvooic pév, x.7.. Observe here the pecul- 
iar farce of the particles pév and dé. The coronet sent 
forth flames from the hair, «ile the peplus kept gnaw- 
ing away the flesh from her body. 


1192-1203: dpapdrwe civdeopa eiye. “ Firmly held its 
fatal tenure.’ Observe here the force of the plural 
(pluralis excellentiae) in civdecpa.—paddoy dic réowe 7’. 
“The more, and (indeed) twice as much,”—xdpra dvc- 
pabijc ideiv, “Very difficult of recognition to the view.” 
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—épparwy karacracc. “The staid and tranquil expres- 
sion of her eyes.”—~-evxwoy daxpv. The flesh “‘ kept 
dropping off (azéppeoy) in great pieces, just as the tear 
from the pine-tree,”’ i. e., as one detaches lumps of resin 
from the bark of a fir-tree.—yva0poic. “ Gnawings.”— 
riyny yap,«.7.d. “For we had her fate as an instruc- 
tor,” i. e., we had her sufferings to warn us. 


1206-1218. déuac. The use of déuac to denote a 
corpse is rare, and hence some, following Aldus, read 
xXépac. — Tov yépovra ripBov. “The old man on the 
brink of the grave.” Observe here the force of ripPBor, 
which would seem to fall under the head of the ab- 
_ stract for the concrete, We have no expression in Eng- 
lish exactly corresponding to this. Old men are also 
called in Greek rupBoyépovrec.—EvvOdvoi oor, “Would 
that I could die with you.” The optative, as express- 
ing a wish.—daore cioodc. Supply zpocéxyera. “Is wont 
to be held.”—ei dé zpdc Biay dyo. “ But if he had re- 
course to violence,” i. e., if he sought to extricate him- 
self violently. Literally, “If he brought (the matter) 
unto violence.” Observe that the optative here with 
ei denotes repeated attempts. —dziorn. ‘He ceased 
his struggles.” Compare Klotz: “remisit a -lucta.” 
Valckenaer conjectured dzéoBn, but this involves a 
tautology with what comes after. 


1221-1229. roe) Saxptowr cupgopa. ‘“ A calamity 
to be regretted with tears.” —kai por rb ody, x. 7.X. 
“And let your affairs indeed be removed out of my 
consideration.” He passes on from her crime, on 
which he declines to give any opinion, to a general 
reflection on the vanity of human oogia, thus indirect- 
ly glancing at her reputation for superior wisdom.— 
otd dy rpécac eixoyu. “Nor would I be afraid to as- 
sert,” i. e., and I would venture to say.—pepivnrae d0- 
yor. “Careful about mere words,” i.e., mere verbal 
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discussions. He is thought to allude here to the Soph- 
ists. —evdainwyv. This term alludes to complete and 
permanent happiness, whereas edrvyj¢ means, merely, 
fortunate, enjoying good luck.—émippvévroc. Parti- 
ciple, 2 aor. pass., from ézippéw. ‘ 


1238-1247. kai po) oxodjv dyovoay, x.7.r. Not, by 
lingering and hesitating how to act, to let her children 
fall into the hands of others, who will kill them in re- 
prisal for her act. Observe the change of construction 
in dyovoay, as agreeing with éué, to be supplied before 
ixdovvau—rdvrwc of avaykn, «.7.r. This and the suc- 
ceeding verse have occurred before at 1062-3. In 
both places Dindorf brackets them as spurious. Por- 
son omits them here, as recommended by Valekenaer. 
—ParBida. “Goal,” i.e, end or term. Observe that 
BadBi¢ (usually in the plural) properly means the start- 
ing-posts of a race-course, and, since these were also 
the goal, hence the end or term of anything. Paley, 
however, gives Ba\pida here its primitive meaning, 
and translates, ‘A sorrowful commencement of life,” 
i. e., of your own life, by doing a deed which shall be 
the origin of misery to you. To the same effect is the 
Scholiast. But the other interpretation seems more 
natural.—we irra’. “ How passing dear” they were. 


1252-1260. caridere, idere. Repetitions of this kind, 
in which the simple word succeeds the compound, are 
frequent in the Tragic writers.—rae cae. ‘The article 
is inserted here by Seidler, for the sake of the metre. 
(Vers. Doch., p. 162.)—aiwart. Hermann considers the 
dative here corrupt. Paley thinks that $680¢ ought 
to be ¢06v0c, which would then serve to explain aipart. 
—oviay re Epwiy, k.7.d. “And who has been turned 
into a murderous Fury by the influence of evil de- 
mons.” .So Paley, who, however, suspects some cor- 
ruption in the text. 
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1261-1270. pdxO0c réxywy. “The toil bestowed upon 
thy children,” i. e., in rearing them thus far.—kvavedy 
metpav. Doric genitives plural, for cvavedy zerpiv.— 
cpeiBera. ‘Take its place,” i. e., the place of yénoe. 
Compare the Scholiast: gévo¢ réy raidwy diadéxerae roy 
xo\ov. Paley, less correctly, renders, “* Why is mur- 
der changed ?” i. e., why, instead of love and duty, is 
murder adopted as a new and sudden impulse ?—ya- 
Nera yap Bporoic, x.r-d. The order of construction, as 
given by Pflugk, is as follows: époyevh yap pudopara 
txi yaiav (éori) yadera Bporoic, a’ropdyvrate ayn Evywda, 
mirvovra Oedbey éi ddporc, and dyn is to be regarded as 
in apposition with pudcpara. ‘‘ For the pollutions of 
kindred blood poured on the ground are difficult (of 
purification) for mortals, (forming as they do) corre- 
spondent. sources of calamity unto the murderers, fall- 
ing from the gods upon their houses,” i. e., they afflict 
the murderers with punishments proportioned to their 
crimes, and which are sent down upon them from on 
high. The Scholiast correctly explains Zuvwda by odip- 


oy ~ , , 
gova Kai aéva Tov ToApHparog Kaka. 


1271-1277. oipor ri dodow. The cry of the children is 
now heard behind the scenes.. Observe that TIA. d= 
maic mpwroc, aNd IA. B’=raic debrepoc.—rapihOw ddpove ; 
“Shall I enter the mansion?” The murder, according 
to the Greek dramatic rule, is supposed to be perpe- 
trated within the abode, in the hearing of the audience, 
but out of sight. Compare Horace, A. P.,185.—dpxiwy 
£igove. The same harsh metaphor, says Paley, of regard- 
ing a sword as a hunting-net, occurs in Ohoeph., 567. 


1279-1291. we ap’ joa, n.7.r. “ What a rock, then, 
or what iron, were you all along, who will slay!” ete. 
Literally, “How you were then a rock, or iron!” etc. 
The English idiom is, “Surely you must be a rock,” 
ete.—dporov. ‘The race.” Literally, “seed.” —’Iva. 
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According to the common account, Ino threw herself 
into the sea from the Isthmus of Corinth, with her son 
Melicerta. The other child, Learchus, had been slain 
by her husband, Athamas, in a fit of madness. Accord- 
ing, however, to the account followed by Euripides; 
she was driven mad for having offended Juno by 
taking charge of the infant Bacchus after the death 
of Semele, and while in this state she slew her two 
sons, and then, wandering about, fell from a cliff into 
the sea.—viv éérewpev dy. “Sent her forth to wan- 
der.” Literally, “in wandering.”—¢éry dvoceBet. “On 
the impious murder.” An irregular dative. Supply 
txt OY dia. — axrijc brepreivaca, x.7.r. “ Having ex- 
tended her foot above the shore of the sea,” i. e., hay- 
ing stepped over the edge of the cliff—ri dr ody yé- 
vor, «.7.r. The meaning is, after such deeds as those 
of Ino and Medea, what can happen deserving the 
name of terrible ? 


1296-1805. dei yap vy, n.7.d. “For it is necessary 
for her either that she,” etc. The viv refers to éei, the 
ogé to kpupOjvat.—ei po) Owon. “If she does not intend 
to give,” i. e., if she intends not to give.—d0goc. The 
subscript c results from the old form of the substantive 
Owin.—adX ob yap, x.7.r. “But (why speak of her), 
for I have not,” ete.—ypr pot rt, «7. “ Lest they who 
are related (to Creon) by birth do them any harm, to 
my sorrow.” With dpdowo. supply adbroéc, and con- 
strue poi as the ethic dative. There is no need of 
Elmsley’s suggestion that we should read ww for pot. 
According to the Greek law, on the nearest of kin to 
Creon devolved the duty of pursuing the murderess ; 
and the sons might live to avenge their mother’s 
death.—pyrppov gdvov. “The murder committed by 
their mother,” i. e., the mother tuéy raidwr. 


1808-1316. 3 wou kay’, «.7.A. I suppose she wants 
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to kill me too, does she?” Observe the force of the 

\ ragticles. — xpdorodo. This is addressed to the ser- 
‘y* within the apartment, who alone could open the 
aor by removing the bar. At the same time Jason 
ini atienyy shakes the door. — dird0tv kaxdy. The 
mu@ered -nd the murderess. But he slightly alters 
the $entimen. in the next line, and naturally so, since 
the #4ea Of VeLseance is uppermost in his mind. 


1317-1322. ri TO-Se cuveic, x.T.X. Medea suddenly 
eeppears overhead, hy out of reach of her enemies, in 
2 car drawn by drag... and bearing with her the 

oh ye ts of her childrem.-avapoydederc. “ And try to 
ulpbar,” i.e. to. Hive unbarred by those within. It is 
a great mistake, remarks Paley, to translate, “And 
force with levers,” i. e., from without.—épupya odepiac 
xepdc. “A defence against a hostile hand.” So Oed, 
7... 1202, @avdrwy ripyoc. 


1323-1334. péyiorov éx@iorn. The notion of the su- 
perlative is sometimes increased by the addition of 
the superlatives péyisrov, paduora, wAEiorov, to the su- 
perlative of the adjective.—Oeoic re kapot, x.7.d. Con- 
sult note on vy. 468.—dzaWa. Supply roujoaca or O&ica. 
—iyw dé viv gpovs. “Now at length am I wise.”—rdy 
aby dddorop. ‘Your evil genius.” The curse which 
she contracted by killing her brother, and which 
eventually led her to kill her own children also, has 
now fallen upon him, since he shares in their loss.— 
mapéoriov. ‘* At his own hearth,” and so defiling that 
most sacred sanctuary of suppliants. Compare the 
Scholiast: “Ayuproy roy ddedodyv rapa Thy éoriay Kai Tov 
Bwpoy aveirer. 


1337-1349. zap’ avdpi r@de. Equivalent to éuot.—dév 
ye mpdcbev. “ At least no one of those in preference to 
whom.”—Tvponvidoc. The whole sea on the western 
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coast of Italy, even down to the Strait of Messina, 
where Scylla and Charybdis were usually placed, went 
by the name of “ Tyrrhenian.”—ar4a yap. “ But (3eg 
go on?) for.”—roy eudy daipor’. “This lot of mipe’e— 
ob rraidac, «.r.d. Observe here the od followir78 %e, 
in place of another oire. This is done in” orde 
make the second clause emphatic by givi © 7% @ jn- 
dependent character. 

1351-1357. paxpéy. Supply piiowsious insti "arhp, 
k.7.A. She is content with the CORDlY to hig * CLhoy 
cause, and therefore declines to. answer ia ae arges,. 
although she could say much te, ,..9, 7. em In. 
prose it would have been, adda obibiteune %* yp 
Oa rabwy ola kaka tdpacac.—od 8 ode kweddec, w. 7X. 
“You, however, were not going, after haying dishon- 
ored my bed, to lead,” etc., i. e., ‘‘ You were mistaken, 
however, when you expected,” etc. — ob6’ » ripavyoc, 
k.7.A. Elmsley pronounces ore and pire after ob and 


pm to be solecisms, and therefore edits here, ovd’ x ré- 
pavvoc, ov0 6 coi, K.T.\.—éxBareiv. Supply gwedre. 


1362-1871. cag’ tof, «.7.d. ‘Be assured of that. 
Still, however, the pain is worth bearing, if you (there- 
by) do not taunt-me,” i. e., cannot do so by reason of 
what you yourself suffer, Observe that Me is again 
used for Avouredet. — rarppe voow. “Through your 
father’s incontinence.” She considers his second mar- 
riage as resulting from fncontinence, which is often 
called yvécoc. Compare the Scholiast: Aayveta wai axpa- 
Tig TOU Tarpdc.—yjuj Se~d y. THe means, if it was my 
véooc, at all events it was not my hand that destroyed 
them, as it was yours.—daN’ wBpic, x.7.d. She replies, 
but still yours was the airia, if not the gpyov—a so- 
phistical plea, observes Paley, to shift the responsibil- 
ity from herself.—otwou. Tyrwhitt proposes ofa, which 
appears decidedly preferable. Why, asks Paley, should 
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Jason say oiyot, When he is pleasing himself with the 
idea that the slain children will bring a curse on her 
head? Hermann ingeniously suggests otpoi,i.e., ot poi. 


1375-1387. padi & amwaddayai. “Separation, how- 
ever, is an easy matter.” He appears to-mean, easy 
for you, and not indifferent to me; for she then in- 
quires on what terms it may be effected.—dxpaiac Oeod. 
“The height-inhabiting goddess.” Juno was sur- 
named dxpaia from having her temples usually built 
on high headlands. Compare Liv., xxxii., 23, as cited 
by Elmsley.—ictgov. Compare note on v. 404.—rédn. 
“Sacrifices."—Apyovc Aenpavw. Consult the Greek ar- 
gument prefixed to the play. 


1390-1396. govia. ‘“ Which accompanies deeds of 
blood,” i.e., which avenges them,— dicey y. The 
particle yé here signifies ‘‘ moreover,” and, as Elmsley 
remarks, is used with peculiar propriety when any- 
thing is added in exaggeration of the observation of 
the previous speaker.—péve cai yijpac. “’ You do not yet 
know,” says Medea, “what grief is. Wait till you are 
old, and then you will feel the loss of those who 
would have proved your solace and support.” The 
reading yijjpac here violates the rule of synapheia. 
Elmsley, therefore, would write in the next line ge 
rékva gidrara. Porson gives ynpack’. Paley, however, 
follows those who maintain that examples are not 
wanting even of hiatus or open syllables, and that, 
too, where there is no change of persons, as, for in- 
stance, Humen., 301, 4,5. Heath is disposed to remove 
the conjunction; but a paroemiac would not be intro- 
duced with propriety when the characters speak in 
alternate verses. 


1399-1413. ypyZw ordparoc. This verb takes a gen- 
itive here from the sense of irOupe. — mpoonrbéacba. 
9 
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That is, dere mpoorritacPa.—rére. “Then,” i. e., for- 
merly,—drdoov your apa, x.7.r. The threnos for the 
dead was properly performed over the corpse. Hence, 
as he could not reach the bodies, he adds ézécov mapa, 
k.7.A.—kKamiedZw. This is Blomfield’s suggestion, in 
place of the ordinary reading, cazodZw, “ And I am 
excited with grief,’ which Porson, Elmsley, Pflugk, . 
and others retain. There can be no doubt about the 
propriety of the alteration, as is shown by the words 
paprupopevoc daipovac in the succeeding line. The re- 
fusal to bury was regarded as direct impiety towards 
the gods themselves. —égehov. Bentley’s emendation 
for &dedov. The same license of omitting the aug- 
ment in anapaestics is found, as Paley remarks, in 
Pers., 899. 


1415-1419. rod\d\Gy rapiac, x.7.rX. The concluding 
anapaestics of the Chorus occur also at the end of 
the Alcestis, Andromache, Bacchae, and Helena, ex- 
cept that, in those plays, the first line is zoA\ai poppai 
tov dapoviwy. The point of them is to impress on the 
audience, says Paley, the inscrutable ways of Provi- 
dence, and the utter uncertainty of man’s hopes and 
expectations.—ra doxnOér7’. “ The things expected (by 
us).’—épov. “A way of accomplishment,” — azéBy. 
“Has turned out.” 


NOTES ON THE HIPPOLYTUS. 


ARGUMENT, ETC. 


Tuer Hippolytus is regarded by Paley as one of the best 
and most highly elaborated of the extant plays of Euripides. 
The general moral seems to be the folly of presumption in 
disregarding the power of the gods, as exhibited in the fate 
of Hippolytus for his neglect of Aphrodité. The outline of 
the play is as follows: 

Hippolytus, the son of Theseus by an Amazonian mother, 
Hippolyte, brought up by the pure-minded Pittheus (grand- 
father of Theseus) at Troezene, devoted himself entirely to 
the worship of the virgin-huntress Diana, by whom he was 
honored with an intimate though invisible companionship, 
such as falls not to the lot of other men. But, in the pride 
of her society, he slighted the power of Aphrodite, and boast- 
ed himself superior to the ordinary emotions of love. To _ 
avenge the wrong, and show her influence by a terrible ex- 
ample, the goddess contrived that Phaedra, daughter of the 
Cretan Minos, and second wife of Theseus, should become 
deeply enamoured of the youth. Now Theseus was king of 
Athens; but he had retired to Troezene for a year, in conse- 
quence of a manslaughter which he had committed, and thus 
Phaedra’s former flame (for she had first seen Hippolytus at 
Athens, on his way to raid aged is revived and fed. The play 
here opens. 


Act I. Scene [—The goddess Aphrodite utters the pro- 
logue, in which she gives a statement of the previous action 
of the drama, and its future event. She then retires. (1-57.) 


Scene I.—Hippolytus comes in from hunting with his at- 
tendants, who sing a hymn in honor of Diana. An aged at- 
tendant remonstrates with Hippolytus on the disrespect he 
shows towards Aphrodite. Hippolytus scornfully rejects his 
-adyice. All retire. (58-120.) 
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Scene III.—The Chorus, consisting of Troezenian females, 
enter, and deplore the state of Phaedra, who seems a prey to 
some unknown disease or affliction which she obstinately 
refuses to disclose. (121-176.) 


Act II. Scene —Enter Phaedra and nurse. The latter 
complains of the changeable temper of her mistress, who fan- 
cies one thing at one moment, and another at the next; and 
she then soliloquizes on the cares of this life, which men 
cling to only because they cannot penetrate the veil that 
hides the mysteries of the other world. Phaedra, ill, feyer- 
ish, and love-sick, raves of the wild woods, the chase, and 
the steeds of Hippolytus, until at length ‘she finds relief 
in tears. (177-266.) 


Scene I[.—The Chorus now endeavor to find out from the 
nurse what is the matter with Phaedra. The nurse shows, 
by questioning her mistress, how hopeless it is to extort the 
secret. At length, however, Phaedra is induced to ayow her 
love of Hippolytus, and she gives the Chorus the whole his- 
tory of her unfortunate passion. The nurse, alarmed lest 
her mistress commit suicide, advises her to a course which 
the latter instinctively rejects. The nurse then, as a des- 
perate remedy, resolves to disclose the whole affair to Hip- 
_ polytus. She disguises her intention, however, and departs 
apparently to procure a philtre that will cure Phaedra’s 
passion, and which the latter consents to use. (267-524.) 


Scene III.—The Chorus deplore the violence of Loye, and 
the misfortunes he occasions, by his power as a divinity, 
unto mortals. And they pray that he may never come to 
them for evil, nor in excess. The angry voice of Hippolytus 
is then heard within, and the Chorus are called to come from 
the orchestra and listen on the stage. (525-600.) 


ActIlIl. Scene i—The nurse meanwhile has disclosed the 
affair to Hippolytus, who rushes on the stage, followed by 
the nurse. He overwhelms her with reproaches, and utters 
a speech reflecting severely on the whole female sex. He 
then retires. (601-668.) 


Scene I—Phacdra reproaches the nurse, and rejects her 
further counsel; and, after exacting an oath of secrecy from 
the Chorus, she announces her intention of destroying her- » 
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self, intimating that Hippolytus should also suffer. Phae- 
dra and the nurse then retire. (669-781.) 


Scene IJI.—The Chorus, in a highly poetical strain, wish 
that they could fly over the sea to the end of the world, 
and be at rest from the troubles of life. (732-775.) 


Aor IV. Scene [—An attendant announces the death of 
Phaedra. Other slaves (cwpa mpdcw7a) are seen laying out 
the dead body. Theseus returns from Delphi; and, while 
deploring the death of his wife, he discovers a writing tablet, 
wherein she had accused Hippolytus of an attempt upon her 
“person. (776-901.) 


Scene IJ.—Hippolytus enters. His father reproaches and 
banishes him, rejects his denial of the imputed crime, and 
prays, as one of three wishes that Neptune had promised to 
grant, that some misfortune might happen to his son. Hip- — 
polytus retires, Theseus remains. (902-1101.) 


Scene IJ[.—The Chorus moralize on the dealings of Provi- 
dence with man. (1102-1152.) 

Act V. Scene —A messenger announces to Theseus the 
death of his son, which is described at length. (1153-1267.) 


Scene J.—The Chorus sing a short ode on the universal 
power which the goddess of love and her winged son, Eros, 
exercise over all created things, even over the gods them- 
selves. (1268-1281.) 


. Scene III.—Diana appears, and discloses to Theseus the 
whole circumstances which brought about the catastrophe; 
and, while she yindicates the character of Hippolytus, she 
blames Theseus for his haste in expending so unworthily 
one of the three prayers which Neptune had promised to 
ratify. Hippolytus then enters supported and in a dying 
state. He forgives his father and dies, (1282-1466.) 


The character of Phaedra is admirably conceiyec. Her 
fault, doubtless, is the false charge she leaves against Hip- 
polytus ; and it is not clear whether her object was to screen 
herself, or to be avenged on him for his proud indifference: 
The former cause is alleged at v. 1310, the latter at v. 729, 
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Hippolytus himself is hardly a pleasing character. His vir- 
tue becomes pedantry when he carries it to a pitch that is 
both unnatural and unfeeling; and his hatred of women is 
unreasonable, just in proportion as he boasts of his igno- 
rance of the sex. 

This play was acted in Ol. 87, 4, B.C. 429, when Euripides 
gained the first prize. The author of the Greek introduc- 
tion states that it was the second play of that name, and 
that it was an improvement on a former one. That former 
was known as the ‘Immd\vtos xadurrouevos, because the 
body was brought in at the conclusion covered with a eloth. 
The present piece, by way of distinction, was entitled ‘Im2r- 
uTos otepavias, OY orepavrddpos, from his offering garlands 
to Diana, which he carries in his hand as he enters (vy. 73 
seqq.). The scene is laid at Troezene, and the Chorus con- 
sists of Troezenian females. 


NOTES. 


1-5. woddyj. In the sense of peyddn.—KéxrAnpa. This 
may be regarded, in translating, as equivalent to eipi. 
In reality, however, the expression od« dywvupoc Kéxy- 
pac is the same as wodd\d dvépara dvopdZopnat, implying 
the various titular distinctions and attributes assigned 
to her. — oo re. Before too. supply wavrwyv. The 
clause then will be the same as kai réyvrwy boo, and 
axavrwy will depend on rovc pév . . . rode &.—zévrov. 
The Euxine is meant, not the Atlantic, as Monk main- 
tains. The idea was that the whole habitable world, 
measured in the direction of latitude, or by the appar- 
ent course of the sun, lay between the Phasis and the 
Pillars of Hercules, here called reppéywy ’ArAavrinoy.— 
pwc dperrec jiov. These words are added, because all 
the nations between the two points just mentioned 
were regarded as lying in the sun’s path from east to 
west, while all beyond the west was Cimmerian dark- 
ness.—zpecBeiw. “I advance to honor,” In the sense 
of zporipe. 
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' 7-18. tveore rode. “This attribute is inherent.”—pi- 
Qwy ravée. Namely, that she overthrows whosoever 
do not recognize her power. — @nséwe. A dissyllable 
in scanning.—’Apafdvoc. The name of the Amazon is 
not given by the poet. According to some, it was 
Antiopa, according to others Hippolyte.—zadetpara. 
“The ward.” Abstract for the concrete. Hippolytus 
was brought up by Pittheus, father of Aethra, mother 
of Theseus.—rjjode yijc. AS marking the scene of the 
play. — Tponviac. The territory of Troezene lay in 
the south-eastern corner of Argolis.—zegunévar. “ That 
Tam by my very nature.” 


17-19. wapOivy Evyvoy aei. “ Holding communion 
with the virgin-goddess.” Not that she appeared to 
him in a bodily form. Communing with her in spirit 
and feeling.—iéawei. ‘He removes,” i. e., destroys.— 
petZw Bporeiac, x.7.r. “ Having fallen in with a greater 
than mortal society.” 


22-27. ra odd dé, x.7.. “ Having cleared away, 
however, before this, most (of the attendant difficul- 
ties).” In zpoxéWaca we have an instance of a nomi- 
native absolute, unless we suppose a slight deviation, 
in what follows, from the intended construction, since 
the poet should have written od woddy révoy tw.—oep- 
vov t¢ dbw,x.7.r. “To behold and to be. initiated 
into the hallowed mysteries,” i. e., those celebrated at 
Eleusis in honor of Ceres and Proserpina. He had 
gone, observes Valckenaer, to behold the mysteries, 
and, having beheld them, to become perfected there- 
in. The novices were not admitted into the inner 
holy place until after-five years’ training.—Ilavdiovoc 
yiv. Attica, Phaedra first saw, and seeing loved 
him, at Athens. —careiyero, Monk’s correction for 
karéoyero, Which does not seem defensible in a passive 
sense. 
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30-33. wérpay Tad\ddoc. The Acropolis at Athens. 
—iykaleisaro. ‘She caused to be erected.” Observe 
the force of the middle. The temple was placed in 
such a position that it faced and commanded a view 
of Troezene, across the Saronic bay.—Immodtirw & ert, 
x7. ‘And, by the name which she bestowed, gave 
out to all coming time that the goddess had been hon- 
ored with a temple on account of Hippolytus,” i. e., 
in commemoration of him and his visit. This passage 
is evidently an interpolation, as the harshness of the 
construction shows. It means, however, that, in the 
absence of the object of her regard, she erected a me- 
mento of him, called ré ‘Imoddrevoy after his name. 


35-88. Hah\ayridéy. Pallas was the brother of Ae- 
geus, and his sons attempted to dethrone Theseus, the 
rightful heir, who, in consequence, slew them.—aivécac. 
“Waying acquiesced in.” A murderer was liable to 
prosecution from the next of kin to the murdered per- 
son, unless he withdrew from his country for one year. 
—ivraiida on. Namely, when now in Troezene, where 
Hippolytus lived, and when she had again beheld the 
object of her passion. 


41-46. meceiv. ‘To fall to the ground,” i.e., to be 
in vain.—cakpaynoera. “¢ And it shall hecome plainly 
apparent.” —roy piv rjpiv, x.7.d. “ Him that is a natu- 
ral foe to us.”—pydiv paraoy, x... “To pray thrice 
unto the god for nothing in vain.” Literally, “ To 
the extent of three times.’ His first prayer, accord- 
ingly, was for escape from Hades; his second, for de- 
liverance from the Labyrinth; his third, for the de- 
struction of his son Hippolytus. , 


4750. 2) 8 edeee pév, x. 7.d. “Phaedra, it is true, 
is an illustrious woman.” Venus is reluctant to ruin 
one of kingly race, a daughter of Minos. — dwé\\urat. 
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“She perishes,” i. e., she must be allowed to perish, in 
order that vengeance may fall on Hippolytus.—rd yap 
riod ov, «.7.d. “ For I will not regard her misfortune 
of more importance, as that my enemies shall not af- 
ford,” etc., i. e., “Of so much importance that my ene- 
mies shall not afford,” etc. More literally, ‘In respect 
to my enemies not having,” etc., for 7 ju) od, «.7.X., 18 
the accusative construction, where we might have ex- 
pected the genitive, rod pu) od, «.7.X. Observe that, in 
scanning, ju) ob are contracted into pév. Some read 
cadév in place of caxéy. Hither gives a good sense, 
caddy referring to her “noble birth,” and caxéyv to her 
death by hanging. 


51-57. adda yap. Construe adda with Bycopat.—ro- 
pooc. “ Noisy crew.” Denoting here contempt. —ré- 
Nacev. “Is uttering loud strains.”—od yap oid’, «.7.d. 
Since, if he did know it, he would be singing dirges 
rather than songs of gladness. 


58-68. erecO’ Gdovrec, x.7.A. Hippolytus is heard ap- 
proaching with a troop of attendants, his companions 
in the chase. Before they come in sight they sing 
the brief ode which here follows, thus forming a kind 
of secondary chorus, of which there seems to be no 
other example in the extant plays of Euripides.—yaipé 
joot. The dative seems to be used here as if the speak- 
er had said, ‘Take a salutation at my hands.” Com- 
pare Jelf, G. G., § 600, 2.—ebraripaay aidav. “The 
hall of an illustrious sire.” For abdjy dya0ot zarpéc. 


73-78. coi révde miexrov, x.7.. Hippolytus holds in 
his hand a chaplet, with which to crown a statue of 
Diana standing on the stage. Hence this Tragedy has 
been named by the grammarians ‘I7rédvuro¢ orepavngd- 
poc. (Consult Introductory Remarks, sub jin,)—daétoi. 
“Ventures.” More literally, “Deems it right.”—ddN’ 
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dkhparoy. The repetition of the adjective akjparoc so 
soon after its employment (vy. 73) somewhat mars the 
beauty of these lines, — Aidwc. “A feeling of rever- 
ence,” i.e., respect for religious places.—x«nrever. “ Wa- 
ters it.” Literally, ‘Gardens it.” The poet means that 
from that mead, sacred to Diana, it was lawful for the 
chaste alone to gather flowers; and so a feeling of rey- 
erence presides over it, and trains in it the flowers for 
the chaste to gather. 


79-87. dooce didaxroy pyndév, x.7.d. “ Unto as many 
as nought (of true virtue) is acquired by mere teach- 
ing, but the being pure of heart with regard to all 
things alike has fallen by lot (and become implanted) 
in their very nature, for these it is lawful to cull (the 
flowers of that mead), but for the impure it is not law- 
ful.” Observe that eiAnyev is here taken intransitively. 
The sentiment is one borrowed from a question then 
much discussed in the schools, ei dwWaxrdy % dperi. 
Monk, after Porson, gives doric for boow, because the 
use of ciAnyey in an intransitive sense is rare. The ob- 
jection, however, is a weak one. The poet means that 
those only who are possessed of a natural and sponta- 
neous purity of heart, and not the virtue instilled by 
education, may gather these flowers for the goddess.— 
Tédoc O& Kapa’, x7. “And may I bend (to its 
close) the last course of my existence, even as I be- 
gan,” i.e., may I finish the race of existence with the 
same purity of heart with which I have entered upon 
it. A metaphor borrowed from the Greek stadium, 
where, in speaking of the horse or chariot, the verb 
kaprrw was employed with the meaning of, “to bend 
around,” or “ double,” the post (kapzrfp), and thus be- 
gin the second half of the diavioe. 


88-98. Gcoie yap. Supply pévoy. The notion. of 
deorrérne involved that of dovdoc, and, therefore, ap- 
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pears (notwithstanding its very common use) a term 
of offence to the Greek, who, though really a slave (v. 
115), yet appears to claim the privilege of advanced 
years (compare v. 107), and to speak his sentiments 
freely.—roi dé kai, x.7r.X. Observe that rod is here for 
rivoc.—puctiy 7d cepvov, x.7.d.. “To dislike haughty 
deportment and exclusive manners.” Literally, “ And 
that which is not friendly (alike) unto all.”. The ar- 
gument is, that as a want of cordiality is odious among 
men, so the gods also are offended if mortals stand 
aloof, since they too take delight in being honored by 
men (y. 8).—kai képdoc ye. “Aye, and profit too.”— 
eizep ye Ovnroi, x.t.d. “Yes, if we mortals practise the 
rules of the gods,” i. e., which the gods have given us, 
and to which they themselves conform. 


99-105. ceprijy daipov’. “A goddess deserving of 
being revered.” —ris’ ; eddaBod Oé, x.7.rX. The reply of 
Hippolytus implies that he thought his attendant was 
going to mention one of the Yepvai Oeai, or Furies, who 
were only to be alluded to with reverential awe. At 
the same time it shows that he was thinking of any- 
thing rather than of Aphrodite.—rijva’ i} widaor, KT. X. 
A statue of the goddess, like that of Diana, would 
seem to have been on the stage, probably one on each 
side of the central door representing the entrance to 
the palace of Pittheus—yé pévro.. ‘And yet indeed.” 
—esv. One syllable in scanning.—eidapovoing, x. 7. X. 
“May you be happy, possessing so strong a mind (in 
the present case) as you ought to possess,” i. e., may 
you be happy in the entertaining of befitting senti- 
ments on this subject, since I am grieved to hear you 
talk thus inconsiderately. Observe that the optative 
sense is here continued in the participle. 


106-113. Oavpacréc. “ Who is worshipped.” More 
literally, “admired,” or “held in honor.” Consult 
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Valckenaer, ad loc.—rimaiow, & rai, x7. “It is in- 
cumbent, my son, to observe the wonted honors of the 
gods,” i. e., to worship them in such ways and at such 
times as they are wont to be worshipped.—xarayjyew. 
This he is to do with his own hands, after the fashion 
of heroic times.—yupracw ra rpdcpopa. “I may exer- 
cise them fitly.” Accusative of the adjective taken ad- 
verbially. Not, as some make it, a cognate accusative. 
—roXa xaipev. He means that he will have nothing 
to do with her. The expression is meant to be iron- 
ical, and so also ry of, to which zy# is in opposition. 


118-119. orrdyyvov tvrovov. “ A self-willed spirit.” . 
Literally, “vehement,” “impetuous.” — paraa Bde. 
“Speaks idly of you.”—ju) doxet, x.7.d. ‘Do not seem 
to hear these things,” i. e., pretend not to hear. 


121-128. 'Qkxeavod tic Uowp, «.7.r. “A certain rock 
is spoken of as dropping water from Oceanus, sending 
forth from its precipitous heights a flowing stream, 
dipped up with urns.” The sense is, there is a rock 
sending forth copious streams of water fit for man’s 
use, which is said to be distilled from the great world- 
encircling Oceanus. Monk, with many others, con- 
nects wxeavod with zérpa, and translates, “ A rock near 
the ocean,” but zérpa is too far away from exeavod to 
admit this. It is better, with Matthiae and Dindorf, 
to join w&xeavov with tvéwp, and to refer dxeavod to the 
great world-stream, which was supposed to flow. 
around the circular disk or plane of the earth, and 
from which all streams, and even springs of fresh 
water, were believed to arise.—gapea. Buripides gen- 
erally makes the a in gapoc short, but it is elsewhere - 
long. —réyyouca. ‘ Wont to steep.” Observe that 
from the employment of the term zop@ipea, as indi- 
cating the Tyrian-dyed royal robes, the poet means 
that the news came direct from the palace. - 
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131-189. reipopévay vooepg Koirg. Here, as in Phes., 
351, and Aesch., Suppl., 576, the antistrophe begins in 
the middle of a sentence.—kar apBpociov ordparoc. 
“Down her beautiful mouth,” i. e., throat. The epi- 
thet here is merely ornamental, after the epic fashion. 
—Adarpoc axcrac. “The food of Ceres.” An Homeric 
expression. Grammarians derive the term d«rj here 
from dyvvoGa, in the sense of ground corn, and thence 
bread, food, ete. Géttling, however, prefers deducing 
it from dyw, “to bring,” in. the sense of “the food 
brought by Ceres unto man.” (Ad Hes. Sc. Herc., 290.) 
—kpurrp wa0e. The common text has zévOe for ra- 
et, which last is the correction of Monk and Burges. 


141-144. od ydép. The metre shows that there is 
something wrong here. Dindorf gives od rap’ (roi dpa) 
after Hermann, but, as Paley remarks, not only does 
this make an iambus in place of a trochee, but the cra- 
sis is scarcely used in choral verse. Monk suggests 
el yap, Paley ody’. “Surely you are,” etc., i. e., you 
must be. — é@eoc. “Laboring under some malady 
sent by the gods.”—parpdc dpeiac. ‘The mountain- 
haunting mother.” Rhea, or Cybele. 


145-160. od & agi, x. 7... “ Or, through faults com- 
mitted concerning the huntress Dictynna, being un- 
holy on account of unoffered sacred cakes, you are 
pining away.” Dictynna, as the Cretan representative 
of Diana, is mentioned in reference to Phaedra herself, 
being the daughter of Minos, king of Crete. Removed 
from her home, she had forgotten or omitted the rites 
_ due to her national patroness.— ord yap Kai, «.7.X. 
“For she roams even through the waters, and over 
the mainland, on the eddies of the liquid brine of the 
deep,” i. e., for she, as a huntress, has a wide range in 
pursuit of those she wishes to overtake, and goes even 
across the sea, and the continent which it washes, on 
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the eddies of the briny wave.—omaive, “Is mislead- 
ing.” —xpurr¢ koirg, x.7.. “ By a connection kept se- 
cret from your bed,” i. e., from you, his wife.—)ipéva 
rév, «7... Troezene, which, as the coast of Argolis 
was generally ddipnevoc, was one of the principal nayal 
stations—¢dpav. “Tidings,” i. e., of some misfortune. 
—raviwy. “The sufferings of her friends,” —ebvaia. 
“ Having taken to her bed.” 


161-176. gidrct 5é,x.7.d. “There is wont, too, to be 
associated with the wayward temper of women an 
evil, unhappy helplessness from labor-pangs and inor- 
dinate longings.” Paley says, the poet means to de- 
scribe hysterical affections and the fancies often felt 
by pregnant women. The implied sense is, that this 
is what Phaedra may be laboring under.—dd’ aipa. 
“This thrill.” —zodvZjdwroc. ‘Much to be wished 
for,” i. e., most welcome. — végoc. ‘ Gloom.” — ri de- 
Ondnrat. For dca ri dedAnra. 


179-198. réde cor déyyoc, x.7.r. “ Here is the bright 
sunlight you haye been asking for, here the open 
sky.”—vooepace xoirnc. ‘“ Of thy sick reclining,” i. e., 
on which thou liest sick.—zay toc oor. “ Every word 
uttered by you.”—ogddde.. “You find out your mis- 
take.” —a7mdotv. “A simple evyil.”—yxepoiv. Porson 
reads xyepoiy, which Monk adopts.—dveéowree Of, x. 7. d. 
“Thus then we are shown to have an insane attach- 
ment to the present life, because this glitters brightly 
upon the earth, (and also) through inexperience of an- 
other (future) existence, and the non-revelation of the 
things beneath the earth.”—piOoe. ‘ By mere fables.” 
The legends about Charon, Cerberus, ete. 


199-214. ava. “I am all relaxed.”—ebmfye. A 
mere poetic epithet.—imixpavoy. A head-dress, con- 
fining the hair, as the next verse implies, Its exact 
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nature is not known.—yevvaiov Ajparoc. “ A high-born 
spirit.”—zéc ay dpooepae, x.r.r. ‘ Would that I could 
draw a draught of crystal waters from some dewy 
fountain.”—xopyjry. “Grassy.” The idea, however, is 
properly that of the long grass waving to the wind, 
like the tresses of the human head.—@ zai, x.r.2. 
The nurse, who little knows the purport of this wild 
strain, advises her to be silent in public, lest her mad- 
ly sounding speech bring her to shame. Phaedra, 
however, heeds her not.—od jo} ynpice. ‘You surely 
will not utter.” Literally, “ Won’t you not utter?” etc. 
Consult note on Medea, v. 1151.—paviac éxoxor, x. 7. X. 
“Flinging forth speeches that ride upon maduess,” 
i. e., frantic speeches. 


215-222. ei. Present, as usual, in a future sense.— 
xual Qwiga. ‘To shout to the hounds,” i. e., to cheer 
them on.—zapa yairay. The dart was raised to the 
head, so as to take sight along it.—@eccaddy sprax’. 
“The Thessalian shaft.” By Thessalian that sort of 
javelin is meant which had the dyxidy, or loop, in the 
middle.—ézidoyyor Bédoc. ‘The barbed missile.” 


223-227. knpaivecc. “Do you care for.” —ri cuvnye- 
siwy, x.t.r. ‘ Why should there be any care for hunt- 
_ ing even unto you?” i.e., what have you to do with 
hunting, who are a woman, and unfit for such pursuits ? 
Dindorf encloses this verse as spurious. He objects to 
kai coi as “ ineptwm,” and says that this is the only in- 
stance of cuynyéova occurring in tragedy.—dposepa ouve- 
xn¢ wAuric. “There is a dewy continuous slope.” 


228-238. adiac Aipvac. “Of Limne, near the sea.” 
This appears to have been a place near the sea-shore, 
where there were gymnasia and race-courses.—z)oue 
"Evirac. “The young Enetian steeds.” The Eneti or 
Veneti occupied a region of Northern Italy, at the 
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head of the Adriatic, and were famed for the excel- 
lence of their horses. Fable made them to haye been 
led to this quarter by Antenor, after the fall of Troy.— 
viv oy pév bpoc, x7. A. “Just now, indeed, haying 
gone (in imagination) to the mountain, you displayed 
a longing after the chase.” Construe éoréAXou éai 76- 
Qov Onpac. Literally, ‘‘ You were set upon a desire 
for hunting.”—Wapdbore tx’ axupdvrow. “On the sands 
untouched by the waves.” The reference is to the 
dry sands, above the water-mark. Monk, less correct- 
ly, renders dxupdvrowc, fluctibus multum. percussis.” — 
pavreiac. “ Divining skill.”—dvacepage. “ Pulls you 
back,” i. e., draws you away from the straight course. 
—rapaxérre. “Deranges.” Literally, “ Strikes awry.” 


243-249. xpiboy ceparayv. Compare note on ézixpa- 
vov, V. 201.—aidotpeOa yap, «.7.d. Bothe regards this 
line as an interpolation, on account of its singular 
want of harmony.—iupa. The Greeks regarded the 
eye as the seat of shame.—réd dpPoic@a yripay. “The 
coming to one’s right senses again.” Paley explains 
the whole passage as follows. The ydp here, he ob- 
serves, has this connective sense. (“ Yet why should 
I weep, why feel shame at returning to a right mind ?) 
Because painful thoughts are thereby awakened; for 
madness, bad as it is, has at least this advantage, . 
that it takes away the consciousness of former follies.” 
— 0) yryvéorov7’. “ Without being sensible of one’s 
miseries.” 


254-266. dvaxipyacOa. A metaphor derived from 
pledging friendship over a bowl of wine.—dxpoy. The 
tragedians use this word of the inmost parts (as here), 
and also of the mere surface.—dazé 7 woacBa, x. T.r. 
“Both to reject and to tighten,” i.e. in order that 
men may be able to reject, repel, or resign them, if 
necessary, as well as to cement them more closely, 
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should it prove their interest so to do, Compare Cic., 
de Am., § 13.—irip dicody piav, c.7.d.’ That is, to have 
the cares of a friend upon the mind as well as one’s 
own.—izeparyo. “Grieve for.” Not “Grieve above 
measure,” or “ exceedingly,” as elsewhere.—pdrov arpe- 
Keice éxirndetoec. “That too careful attention to life,” 
i. e., too great efforts to secure happiness.—cogoi. The 
philosophers, to whom the sentiment must clearly be at- 
tributed. Greek writers often cite proverbs in this way. 


269-277. donna. “It is not at all clear.” Plural 
for singular (déonpoy), in order to denote emphasis. 
Compare Med., 701.—édéyxovo’. “ By questioning her.” 
—ic ravrov tjeec. ‘ You have come back to the same 
point,” i. e., 1 know no more what is the origin of her 
malady, than what is the malady itself. Your attempts 
to gain information in either case are equally futile.— 
tpiraiay odo’, «.7.X. The usual construction would be 
Tpiraia adovroc ovca.— im arnc. ‘Through some mental 
infatuation.” Compare Monk, ad loc. ‘“ Apud Tragi- 
cos arn dicitur de calamitate qualibet, sed pracsertim de 
ea, quae divinitus immissa sit..—ardoracw. “A de- 
parture from.” 


278-292. éEapret. “Are satisfactory to.”—6 dé ov. 
“But does not he,” etc. Observe 6 for éxetvoc.—avay- 
knv mpocdépac. ‘Employ extreme urgency.” More 
literally, “‘ Bring to bear (upon this matter) the neces- 
sity (of the case).”—e¢ way dgiypat, x.r.d. “Ihave had- 
recourse to every means, and have effected nothing the 
more.”—kai yvopne ddév. “ And having changed the 
direction of your thoughts.” Observe the zeugma in 
Nicaca.—iyo 0 brn, «.7.rX. The idea is this: “And I, 
on my part, if in any way I wrongly humored you be- | 
fore in assenting to your opinions, having now aban- 
doned this course, will betake myself to another and 
better way of addressing you.” 

10 
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293-300. réyv azoppirwv caxoyv. Namely, those pe- 
culiar to your sex.— yuvaixec aide, x.7.. “ Here are 
females present to assist in alleviating your malady.” 
—eev. ‘“ Well!”—dé radaw’ tyé. The exclamation of 
the nurse on perceiving that her prayers haye no in- 
fluence upon Phaedra. 


302-310. icov rp xpiv. “Equally with our previous 
attempt,” i. e., as much as before.—éréyye’ #de. “ Was 
she softened.” One of the MSS. gives 20é\ye6’, which 
some of the early editors adopt.—aN to: pévrot, k.7.r. 
“ Know, however, that you are betraying,” etc. Hav- 
ing appealed to the Chorus, to show how vain are 
kind and persuasive words, the nurse again turns to 
Phaedra, with something of severity of tone, and 
warns her that, if she dies, there is another and an 
older son, who, though illegitimate, may yet be pre- 
ferred to her own children by Theseus.—yju} peOéovrac. 
“Who, in that case, will never obtain a share.” The 
children of Phaedra by Theseus were two sons, Aca- 
mas and Demophon. + vd6ov, dpovotvra yuho’. “ Of 
spurious birth, though entertaining noble sentiments,” 
i.e., such as would become one of good birth. The 
passage, however, is susceptible of another meaning, 
which some may prefer: “Of spurious birth, indeed, 
but entertaining high-born thoughts,” i, e., as proud 
as if he were legitimate.—@yydver ofOev réde3; “Does 
this appeal (in behalf of your children) touch you ?” 
If by réde the nurse had meant rdde 75 dvopa, she must 
have known Phaedra’s love for Hippolytus. 


313-325. dpde; “Do you see?” Equivalent to the 
English, “There now.” —¢poveic piv eb. The nurse still 
supposes that the mention of Hippolytus is odious to 
her mistress, as likely to supplant her children. Hence 
maidac évijoat in the next verse.—xepdtopa. “T am 
tempest-tossed.”—pay 2 éaxrod, x.7.. “Is it in con- 
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sequence of mischief brought upon you by some one 
of your enemies ?” i, e., some mischief not of a domes- 
tic nature. The Scholiast understands magic influ- 
ence.—u) dpwo’ ywy’,«.7.. A very indirect reply to 
the question put, and yet, considering the state of her 
own feelings, one full of meaning.—ééaipe. “ Impels.” 
Compare Alcest., 856.— od O90 Exotica, x.7.d. “True, 
you do not intentionally wrong me, yet ’tis in you that 
I shall be proved wanting,” i. e., if you die, the whole 
blame will fall on me. The nurse then, as a suppliant, 
clasps the hand and knees of her mistress.—frdZer yer- 
poe ?Eaprwpévn. “You are using violence, hanging 
from my hand,” i. e., clinging to it. 


328-335. cod pu) rvxeiv. ‘To be deprived of you.” 
Paley translates, “‘ Not to gain you over to my views.” 
This, however, is tame.—dd¢i. This word is rightly 
given to Phaedra, not to the nurse, as in Monk’s edi- 
tion. It is merely, remarks Paley, a repetition of raxa 
coi ra, and Phaedra means to say that, though both 
of them should perish, to her it will be an honor (sui- 
cide being commonly so considered), but not so to the 
nurse. — xpyj00. The idea of ypyora is obtained from 
Tyujy gépe in the previous line.—é« rév yap aicxyper, 
n.7.A. “ Yes, for we are contriving good things from 
things dishonorable.” By ‘“ good things” she means 
the preferring of death to disgrace; by “things dis- 
honorable,” the love of another than her husband.— 
bekvay 7 ty pédec. Observe that the Attics said, pe- 
Oiévar te ANA peGiecPai rwoc. Hence we have yovdrwy 
in v. 326, with peOjoopa.— océBac yap yetpdc, «.7. dr. 
‘“‘Since I respect the sanctity of thy hand,” i. e., the 
religious obligation imposed upon me by thy suppli- 
ant hand. It was deemed impious to reject a sup- 
pliant. 


337-345. oioy, pijrep, x.7.X. She wishes enigmatical- 
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ly to hint her love, and, most probably, under this enig- 
matical form she asks allowance to be made for her, 
as deriving the passion from her family, and not from 
her own fault.—épaye. Ariadne, deserted by Theseus 
in the isle of Naxos, and afterwards wedded to Bac- 
chus. Phaedra means that in her family there was a 
sort of fatal propensity to untoward loves.—ri méoxete ; 
“What ails you?” i.e., what is the matter with you, 
that you talk so strangely of your own relations ?—érc 
row wéxAnypa. ‘I am thunderstruck.” Observe the 
tmesis.—éxeiey aypeic, x.7.d. ‘Our family are not of 
late unfortunate from this cause,” i. e., from love. The 
words od vewori mean that since this long time past it 
has exercised its influence among us.—zée dy ob pot, 
x.7.X. “How I wish you would say for me what I 
have to say.” Which in effect the nurse is led to do 
in v.32. 


347-352. ri rod0’ 0 On, x. 7.A. “What is this which 
they say, that men fall in love?” i.e., what do they 
mean when they say that people fall in love ?—1peic 
dy cipev,x.t.d. “We then must have experienced the 
latter lot,” i. ¢., the dAyewsy. Observe in kexpnpévor an 
exemplification of Porson’s rule respecting a woman’s 
speaking of herself in the plural number, and using 
the masculine gender.—vortc 700’ odroc, x... “ (Yes) 
whosoever this one is that is the son of the Amazon.” 
The verse is skilfully constructed to indicate her re- 
luctance to mention the name, and thus she uses many 
unnecessary words from her unwillingness to speak 
out.—ood rad, «.7.d. She means, “It was not I who 
said it, but your own self.” This phraseology is em- 
ployed when a person does not wish to deny a state- 
ment, but in some measure evades it by attribatang it 
to another, 


. 


354-861. otk dvacyér’. “ This is not to be endured.” 
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Plural for singular. Compare y. 269.— ot cappovec. 
“The right-minded.” Phaedra is intended, but the 
remark is put in a general form.—ov« dp’ jv Oedc. “ Was 
not then merely a goddess.” Supply pévoyv. She was 
more than a deity, if such can be conceived, by the 
ruin which she has caused. 


364-372. xpiv cay xaravica dpevev. ‘ Before I have 
arrived at your state of mind,” i.e., “Rather than I 
should attain to.” —rpéporvrec Bporotc. ‘ Accompany- 
ing mortals,” or “Supplying the food of mortals.” 
Monk makes the meaning properly to be, “prosequt 
more nutricis.”—z&égnvac caxa. ‘Thou hast disclosed 
thy evils,” i. e., thy sad story.—ric¢ ce mavapépoc, x. TX. 
“What sort of life awaits you all day long here?” i. e., 
how wretchedly will you live here all day long. Day 
by day, and all day long, she will grieve over her mis- 
fortune, till Theseus returns.—reevrdcerai te eawoy O6- 
poocc. “Some new misfortune will be fulfilled for the 
house,” i. e., will happen unto it.—oi g@ive, c.7.d. “In 
what direction the issue of your love is setting,” i. e¢., 
what and where will be the end of it. 


373-387. TpoZjrviae yuvaikec, x.7.. Phaedra, now 
fully returned to her better senses, gives the Chorus 
the whole history of her love, in a clear, eloquent, and 
sensible narrative.—zpoviry. ‘ Vestibule,” i. e., ves- 
tibule or front of the Peloponnesus, as being the first 
point reached from the East.—@ Awe. “ Casually,” i. e., 
without entering intentionally into the speculation.— 
od Kara yvopune diow,x.7.d. “To fare worse not from 
the nature of their minds,” i. e., not from any natural 
fault of judgment.—ry. “In this light.”"—ra xpjor’. 
“The things that are for our good.”—aidwec re. “And 
a feeling of shame.” The poet, it is clear, remarks Pa- 
ley, mentions this, as if the construction had been, oi 
piv i’ apyiac, ot dt bp’ HOovijg, ot dé bz’ aidove.—diacai 0 
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eisiv. ‘Now there are two sorts of shame.” These 
are (1) modesty, which shrinks from improprieties, and 
(2) the fear of what men will say, which deters us from 
doing what we know to be right. The poet rightly 
says that these two feelings, or motives, are apt to be 
mistaken, the one for the other. Thus, in Phaedra’s 
case, the aidéc that shrinks from revealing to her hus- 
band the thoughts she has entertained towards anoth- 
er is confounded with the fear of incurring disgrace. 
The former was pardonable, the latter but perpetuated 
domestic unhappiness.—«i 0” 6 xaipée, .7.r. “Tf, how- 
ever, the proper occasion of each were clear, there 
would not have been two things haying the same let- 
ters (in their name),” i. e., having the same name. 


388-396. rar’ ody éxeidh, x.7.X. The sense of this 
passage is very well given by Paley. “Since, then, I 
had made up my mind beforehand on these subjects 
(i. e., the natural tendency to evil), there is no drug by 
which I was likely to alter it, so as to fall into the con- 
trary conclusion.” That is, before she knew what, and 
how irresistible love was, she had fancied her philos- 
ophy was proof against any temptations.—rij¢ pie 
yvopne 6dév. “The course of my thoughts,” i. e., the 
resolyes unto which I came in succession, by reflecting 
on the subject.—é« rotde. ‘From this time forth,”— 
yAdéooy yap, «.7.d. That is, she had no faith in the ad- 
vice of others, who can preach about their neighbor's 
faults, unconscious of their own.—@upaia ¢poviar’ av- 
dpév vovdereiv. “To utter admonitions against the 
opinions of one’s neighbors.” For Oupaiwy avdpiy ¢po- 
viypara voubereiy. : 


398-414. mv dvoray. “My mad passion.” —ob« tjvv- 
tov. “Did not succeed.” More literally, “Was not 
feasible.”—Bovdedpacw. “My successive resolyes,”— 
NavOavew vara. Supply dpéoy.—rd épyov. The indul- 
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gence of her passion, which must have followed when 
she found herself unable Kizpw xparijoa. — dvokded. 
Supply otcay.—yurn re mpo¢ roiod’*, x.7r.r. ‘‘ Besides, I 
knew well that I was a woman, a thing hateful to all.” 
—roicw toPdoicw doxg. ‘ Appear right unto the rich.” 
Observe that écOdéc¢ here is employed to designate the 
upper and wealthy classes, and so in the next line by 
cacoi are meant the poor and lowly, who will always 
follow an example set them by the rich. Compare 
Welcker, ad Theogn. Praef., p. XXii.—owppovac. “ Dis- 
creet.” —rérpac ob caddc. ‘Habits of wicked bold- 
ness,” i. e., in actually sinning, while they profess vir- 
tue with the tongue. 


415-417. at xe x07’. “ How in the world do these,” 
etc. Relative clause for the demonstrative, which last 
is to be employed in translating. — riv gvvepyarny. 
“That aided them in their wickedness.” 


419-430. airs rovr’. She means, the resolution not 
to be detected, ete.—ac yy. Equivalent here to va 
py. “That I may never,” etc. Ifthe poet had meant 
“lest”? I may ever, etc., he would have simply written 
}0}-—pnrpoc otver’. ‘As far as depends on their moth- 
er,” i.e., as far as she can make them so,—apurddr\{aoba 
Biw. “Is a match for life,” i.e., can grapple with it, 
can stand the wear and tear of life. This is explained 
by what comes after. The only thing that stands the 
test of time is a good character; the bad are liable to 
be detected at any time.—yvipny. “Way of think- 
ing,” i. e., character. — zpooOeic karomzpoyv. “ Having 
applied the mirror (to them).” 


431-442. 7d cd¢por. “ Virtuous self-control.” —capzi- 
Zera. ‘Produces as its own fruit.” A much better 
reading than copiera. “ Brings with it,” which Monk 
and others adopt.—iéaigryc. “ At the moment,” i. e., 
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before I had time to reflect. The nurse is now serious- 
ly alarmed Jest her mistress should really execute her 
threat of suicide.—¢aidoe odca. “That I was fool- 
ish.”-—zepioody odd’ tw Adyov. ‘Extraordinary or be- 
yond calculation.” — ot rdépa de, «7rd. “It surely 
proves of no advantage to those who love others, and - 
to as many as are about to love, if it is incumbent on 
them to die in consequence,” i. e., surely love for an- 
other is not a thing of so much value that one must 
die if it cannot be gratified. Observe the peculiar 
meaning of réy zéAac, as Indicating one’s fellow-creat- 
ures, men in general, not merely one’s neighbors. 
There is a crasis in répa=ror dpa. 


443-452. woddy. “In all her power.” Compare note 
on y. 1.— i) rév,«.7.d! “She comes with gentle influ- 
ence,” etc. Relative construction, for the demonstra- 
tive.—repiocby Kal ppovovvra péya. “ Overweening and 
full of proud thoughts.”—zc doxeic rabiBpwer, “ How 
think you? she makes sport of him.” The expression 
mic Soxeic is strictly parenthetical, and presumes the 
answer to be “very much.” Observe, moreover, the 
employment of the aorist to denote what is customary. 
—org O& ‘She roams too.”—od. “ Whence.”—ai- 
rot 7’ eioiv, x.7.X. ‘And are themselves ever among 
the Muses,” i. e., are engaged in the study of literature. 


456-460. GAN buwe, x.7.d, That is, and yet they 
(Semele and Cephalus) do not try to make away with 
themselves, but live happily with the gods who car- 
ried them off.—orépyovo. ‘They acquiesce.”—oipat. 
Tronical, as if living with the gods were any Zuppopa 
at all._—émi pyrotc. “On specified conditions,” i. e., he 
ought to have bargained that you were to be specially 
exempt from love.—i ’zi deordrate, x7. “Or with 
other gods for masters.” Literally, “Or dependent 
upon,” etc. (Jelf, G. G., § 634, 3, b.) 
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462-470. apr’ txovrac, x.7.d. “Possessed of sound 
sense.”—vosotv@’. “ Invaded.”—yn} doxeiv dpav. “ Pre- 
tend not to see it.”—év copoior yap, x.7.X. It is one 
part of wisdom, says the poet, in the true Greek spirit 
of dissimulation, to do anything to hide an ugly fact, 
that is, to sacrifice principle to expediency.—ixzoveivy 
Biov Nav. “To make life too refined.”—otdi oréiyny 
yap, «7X. “Nor can men fit with perfect accuracy 
the roof with which a house is covered.” The true 
reading of this passage is extremely doubtful, and the 
editions of course vary. The meaning appears to be 
that men cannot, even by rule and compass, make the 
roof of a house fit with perfect accuracy; much less 
can life be regulated with precision by any moral ka- 
vov, such as philosophers have proposed. For the 
government of sj¢ (where Valckenaer suggests 7) con- 
sult Jelf, G. G., § 483, Obs, 3.—ic dé ry riyny, K. TX. 
This passage has no direct connection with what pre- 
cedes. It refers back to v.459.—zxvetoa. ‘To swim 
out,” i. e., to escape. From éxvéw. 


471-480, ad ei rd mri, x.7.d. “But if you have 
more good in you than bad, being but a human creat- 
ure, you will do very well.” This very moderate 
measure of goodness, observes Paley, though of course 
not to be estimated by the standard of Christianity, is, 
after all, what practically passes muster even in modern 
society.—iBpifovea. “ Acting haughtily,” i. e., defiant- 
ly.—roApa. “Endure it.”—ed rwe ry vdcov karaorpipou. 
“Bring your malady in some degree under fair con- 
trol.” Since you are sick and cannot help it, the best 
thing you can do is to bring your malady under some 
control.— rap’ dv, «.7.. She alludes to the superior 
acuteness of her sex in contriving and devising. Com- 
pare Iph. T., 1001, dewai yap at yuvaiec téeupeiv réxvac. 


483-485. aivd dé oé “Still, however, I praise you.” 
11 
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Though the advice of your nurse is better than your 
own resolve to commit suicide, still praise is due to 
you for your intention to die in order to save your 
honor. This praise, however, is less agreeable to you 
to hear, inasmuch as to die is less agreeable than to 
live.—pA@dov dryiwy. Observe the employment of péa- 
doy with the comparative, which often’ occurs in Attic 
writers, and where pa@\\ov may be rendered “ by far.” 


486-497, rovr’ i060’, x.7.. Phaedra rejects the ad- 
vice of the nurse, as being a plausible but dangerous 
argument. Euripides hits at the demagogues of the 
day.—ri ceprvopvOeic; “ Why talk you in lofty strain ?” 
—bywr sboxynpdvoy. “ Fair-decked arguments.” — de 
Taxoc duoréov, k.7.X. Matthiae explains this passage 
as follows: we raxiora ipé dei duewévar ‘Immddvroy, (8c. 
Eire TvyXwpHoEeL oot Eire ju),) sirotcay air@ roy ebOdy (Sc. 
Tov anOi}) A6yor angi cod.—ocwppwy. “ Of stronger self- 
control.” —dayayr péyac. “The great struggle is.”—éri- 
p0ovoy, ‘Obnoxious to censure.” ¢ 


502-506. rotvow’. She appears to mean the mere 
shadow or reputation of cw¢pocbvn.—ztpa mpopge rave’, 
«.7.r. Fearing that her virtuous resolve will not stand 
proof against the persuasive eloquence of the nurse, 
Phaedra begs her to stop at the point she has come 
to. She needs nothing more, for she has disciplined 
herself to bear her misfortune. —umeipyacpar piv ed, 
k.7.A. “I have disciplined my mind well for love,” 
i. e., to bear its torments.—é¢ rod6’ 3 pebyw, e. 7d. Ky 
shall be thrown away upon the very thing which I 
now shun,” i. e., I shall be reduced, as a last resource, 
to what I now deprecate, and all my arguments will 
have been completely thrown away. 


507-515. ypiv piv od, x. 7.d. “You ought not to 
have erred (in the first instance, by allowing such a 
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passion to come upon you).”—déevripa yap 1) xapic. 
“ For this is the next best thing (you can do).” More 
literally, “The advantage (of what I recommend) is 
the next in order.”—6edxrnpia towroc. ‘* Which soothe 
love,” i.e., charm it away.— oir’ én’ aicypoic, x.7.X. 
“ Neither on disgraceful terms, nor to the damage of 
your mind.”—«axny. ‘“ Cowardly.”—ri onpeiov. ‘Some 
token.”—zémlwy dxo. ‘A portion of his vestments.” 
—tvvaa 7 ix dvoiy, x.r.X. The portion of the gar- 
ment of Hippolytus, thus obtained, is to be united, 
during the incantation, to a portion of Phaedra’s. 
Hence the expression in the text, “ To make (by unit- 
ing) one love out of two,” i. e., to unite in one point, 
to centre in one object, the love which has hither- 
to proceeded separately, and as it were in distinct 
streams, from two. 


518-524. brwe pry garge. “Lest you may appear,” 
i.e., may turn out; or, lest I may find you.—zxéyr’ dy, 
x.7.X. Consult note on Rhes.,80.—Onsiwe. Dissyllable 
in scanning.—roic évdoy gitore. She says this to mis- 
lead Phaedra, and then leayes the stage on her ill- 
judged mission. 


525-532. 6. For te. According to Dindorf, this is 
the only instance, in the Tragic writers, where we have 
the article for the relative in the nominative, though 
it is common enough in the oblique cases.—xar’ dppa- 
rwy, «.7r.X. The idea, says Paley, of Love dropping 
desire down from his eyes, is in accordance with the 
Greek notion that the eyes were the seat of that pas- 
sion. The common translation, “Down upon the 
eyes,” is erroneous.—cty cacy. ‘“ Accompanied with 
evil,” i.e., for evil—dppvOpo0c. “In undue measure,” 
i.e., irregularly, or inordinately.—derpwr. Some think 
that the reference here is to the lightning, others to 
the sunstroke; and others again to the notion which 
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the Greeks had that sudden fits, or bodily and mental 
affections, were caused by the stars,—oioy 76. The 
common form of expression here would haye been 
éxeivov 6, Which Matthiae thinks has been mixed up 
with another construction, namely, rovotroy Bédoc zoriv 
oiov. : 


535-543. @rAwe a@dwe, k.7-r. .The idea is, "Tis in 
vain that the Greeks sacrifice to Jove and Apollo, at 
their festivals at Olympia and Delphi, while they neg- 
lect Love, the real ruler of men.—vepépvore. ‘ Halls.” 
—ai’. This word was added by Hermann (de Metr., 
p- 445).—drydotxyov. In Winckelmann’s Monumens In- 
edits, etc.,is an engraved gem, representing Cupid ear- 
rying a bunch of keys.—ovd o¢BiZopev. WValckenaer re- 
marks that an altar was erected to Love as early as 
the time of Pisistratus; but the poet means that no 
regular worship, as festivals or periodical sacrifices, 
were instituted in honor of him as a god.—zdoac¢ cup- 
gopac. “Every kind of fortune,” i. e., both bad and 
good, As the passage is commonly understood, Love 
is said to bring “every kind of calamity.” We have 
preferred Paley’s view. 


546-553. ray piv Oiyadia wodov. “The maiden in 
Oechalia.” The allusion is to Tole, the last beloved 
of Hercules, and a daughter of Eurytus of Oechalia, in 
Thessaly. Hercules destroyed Oechalia, after slaying 
Eurytus and his sons, and carried off Iole as prisoner. 
—oixwy Ceviao’ az’ eipecia. For arolebéaca oixwy sipecia. 
“ Having taken her away from home by rowing,” i. e., 
by sea. Literally, ‘‘ Having separated her,” etce.—épo- 
pada tw’ "Aidoc, x.7.X. “Like some swift-footed fury 
of destruction,” i. e., to Hercules and Deianira. Mat- 
thiae remarks that persons were called “Awdov Baryat, 
or Baeyor, Who were maddened by any passion so as to 
cause the death of others.—obvy aipart, civ caxrvy. The 
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slaughter of her family and the burning of her native 
city are meant.—ééédweev, “ Gave in marriage.” 


555-564. & OnBac tepdy, x. r.dX. The idea is, Thebes 
can tell how terrible is the power of love, for it caused 
the death of Semele.—é orépua Aiprac. “O prattling 
fount of Dirce.”—ovveiror’ dv. ‘You can aid me in 
telling.” —vupgpevoapéivay mérup powip. “ Having mar- 
ried by a fate which caused her death.”—caréravoev. 
Paley’s emendation for the common reading, raredvace. 
—dewa yap ta wavr’,x.7.X. ‘For with terrible power 
she breathes upon (i. e., inspires) all things, and like a 
bee flits hither and thither.”"—ota. For oia. Consult 
Herm., ad Soph. Hil., 154. 


565-567. otyjoar’, «.7.rX. The angry voice of Hippo- 
lytus is heard, refusing to conceal, even though on his 
oath, the confidential communication of the nurse, and 
uttering invectives against the whole race of women. 
Phaedra perceives that she is now undone, and resolves 
to make away with herselfi— kya. ‘Let me learn,” 
i, e., let me make out, or hear. We have here what is 
termed the hortative subjunctive. It occurs mostly 
in the first person. In the second and third persons 
this exhortation generally assumes the force of a wish, 
and therefore is generally expressed by the optative, 
though the third person singular subjunctive is some- 
times used as a strong prohibition. (Jelf, G. G.,§ 416, 
1, Obs.) 


572-586. ddpa. “Tll-omened sound.”—raiode ridace. 
The doors in the proscenium are meant. The Chorus 
are called to come from the orchestra, and listen upon 
the stage, but, by way of excusing a movement so ir- 
regular on their part, they reply, “‘ You are close to the 
door; it is for you to attend to the sounds which are 
conyeyed from the house.” — roprina garie dwpdrwr. 
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Compare the Scholiast: 1) && rév otkwy weuropevn dur: 
—iBa. “Has come forth (unto your ears).” — adder 
dewd, x7. X. “Uttering dreadful invectives against 
my attendant.”—dyav. So Elmsley, for iayav.—cadic 
0 ov« tyw,x.7.d. But I cannot say for certain which 
way (it comes).” Observe that da is for érn. The 
Chorus, it is clear, have a much less quick perception 
of what is going on than Phaedra, and therefore very 
naturally inquire of her where or whence the noise is, 
The very next verse, however, if we suppose it uttered 
after a slight pause, and as the result of more atten- 
tive listening, resolves the doubt just expressed: “It is 
through the door, then,” continues the leader of the 
Chorus, “that the noise, it seems, reached you,” and 
therefore no wonder that we do not distinctly hear it. 


587-598. rijv mpopyhorpiay. “The match-maker.”— 
wéonve. ‘‘ Have revealed themselves.” Observe the 
force of the middle.—¢irwe, kadrtée¢ & od. ‘ With friend- 
ly intent indeed, but not rightly."—é ra@ote’ auhyava. 
“Oh, you who are visited with irremediable misfor- 
tunes.” 


601-609. & yaia, «.7.. Hippolytus here appears on 
the stage. So great is his virtuous indignation that 
the nurse cannot stop it either by entreaty or by her 
appeals to his oath.—jNov 7 avarrvyai. ‘And ye dis- 
closures of the sun,” i, e., all-piercing rays of the sun- 

_light.—éra. “ Sound.”—vai rpc oe, «.7.X. The regu- 
lar arrangement of the words disturbed, to denote agi- 
tation, as already remarked,—oo pa) mpocoicec, K. TX. 
Consult note on Med., 1151.—6 piOog ode. “This com- 
munication of mine.” 


2-614. ) yoo’ dudpoy’, x.7.X This is the cele- 
ae and much ridiculed verse for which the poet 
is said to have been summoned before the court, as en- 
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couraging perjury. Paley thinks it has been too se- 
yerely dealt with, and that it must be judged of, not 
absolutely, as an ethical law, but solely in relation to 
the circumstances of the case. He considers it, more- 
over, uncertain whether Hippolytus says this in earn- 
est, or merely to frighten the nurse; since, at the con- 
clusion of the play, we find him bearing his father’s 
unjust resentment, and even exile, rather than violate 
this very oath, which he declares here to be no, oath at 
all._—azéxruca. “I loath, and have ever loathed (the 
very name of such friendship).” Supply rotvopa, and 
consult note on Med., 272. 


616-626. KiBdnrov caxov. “A baneful counterfeit,” 
i.e., a counterfeit of humanity fraught with evil. The 
term KiBdnXoc is properly applied to spurious or adul- 
terated coinage. — rapacyéoOa rode. ‘For them to 
provide themselves with this.” The subject of za- 
pacxéoPat 18 Bporo’c, understood. If the subject had 
been @eotc, the poet would have employed zapacyeiy, 
in the active. — rot rijparoc, x.7.r. ‘Each for the 
price of their worth,” i. e., for the value of the price 
paid. —éxretvoperv. ‘We lay low,” i. e., we overthrow 
or waste. The allusion is to the custom prevalent in 
heroic times, when not only the father gave a dowry 
(gepvf) to his daughter, but the bridegroom also gave 
presents (édva) to the bride. The common reading, éx- 
rivopey, Violates the metre. Pierson’s conjecture, éxzi- 
vopev, is the language of comedy, not of tragedy. On 
the meaning here given to éxreivouey, compare Med., 
585. 


630-637. arnpdy gurév. “A baneful creature.” The 
common text has caxdv, but the repetition of this lat- 
ter term has been already frequent enough. — dydad- 
part caxiory. “To a most worthless doll.”—éezovei. 
“Decks it out.” More literally, “‘ Makes it complete.” 
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—iretehov. ‘ Having diminished by little and little.” 
Observe the force of i7é.— xa 0 avayeny. “ He has, 
moreover, no freedom of action left him,” i. e., a man 
is reduced to such an alternative that the best he can 
do is to balance the good against the eyil, and so con- 
gratulate himself at least on some degree of advantage 
which he has obtained.—yapBpoior. Properly the re- 
lations by marriage of the husband are called yapPpoi, 
and of the wife zevGepoi, but the terms, as here, are of- 
ten interchanged.—owZera. The indicative here with 
wore means that as a matter of fact he does, because 
he must, act in the particular way described.—muéZee. 
“He outweighs.” A metaphor borrowed from de- 
pressing the scale of a balance. 


638-644. pdoroy & bry, K.7.r. “It is easiest, how- 
ever, for him, for whom a wife sits at home, who is a 
mere nobody, and incapable from her simplicity of 
character.” Literally, “Is settled at home.” Such a 
wife is regarded as a mere fixture.—) 0’ apujpxavog yurh, 
x.7.r. “Whereas the woman who is without art re- 
moves from herself any suspicion of infidelity by rea- 
son of the shortness of her wit.” Observe that pwpia 
here is not “ folly,” but answers to the Latin zmpudieé- 
tia or libido. Consult Dindorf, ad loc, 


645-655. mpdorohov. “A female attendant.” — ovy- 
carouiZey adraic. ‘That men should set to dwell with 
them.” Supply av@pa7ove.—dacn Onpdy, A periphyra- 
sis for Ojpac. Compare Aesch., Sept. c. Theb., 558.—v’ 
exyov. “In which event they would have been able.” 
Observe the employment of iva with the imperfect in- 
dic. to denote a result which would have taken place 
if certain premises had been realized. (Jelf, G. G., § 
813.)—rwa . . . éxeivwy. Observe the change of num- 
ber.—xgépovor. That is, they spread the scandal by 
telling family secrets—ovvadd\aydce. “A sharing in.” 
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—crrigwr. “Pouring them.”—zéc dy oty sinv. “How 
then could I be?” Observe the employment of ric 
dy with an optative, but not in the sense of a wish.— 
dkotcac. ‘Because I have heard.” 


657-668. Oeév. A monosyllable in scanning.—d¢pa- 
croc. ‘Off my guard.”—otk dy wor toyov, k.7.d. “I 
would never have refrained from telling,” etc. More 
literally, ‘So as not to tell.” The use of ju) od seems 
to arise from the Greek practice of applying the nega- 
tive to all the members of the negative sentence. —é¢ 
7 av. The ellipsis of 7 is as rare as that of éori is 
common. —oty rarpic polwy modi. ‘Having come 
(back) with my father’s return.” —rij¢e oije dé réApne, 
«7A. “And then having had experience of your au- 
dacity, I shall know (the full amount of it).” Literal- 
ly, “‘ Having (already) had a taste of your audacity,” 
i.e., in your present conduct.—p’ det Néyew. “That I 
am always speaking thus.” — wc. ‘In one way or 
another,”—raicd’ ézepBaiver, “To make attacks upon 
these.” 


670-671. rivac viv réyvac, x. 7. dA. “What arts have 
we now, or what arguments, having failed in our 
scheme to undo the knot of his declamations?2” i. e., 
to ayoid or appease the threats he has expressed. The 
common text has riva viv } réyvay, Which does not suit 
the dochmiac of the strophe, v. 363. 


672-681. triyoper divac. “ We have met with a just 
recompense.’ Phaedra confesses herself conscious of 
guilt, and it is one of the many good traits in her char- 
acter. The phrase dicne rvyeiv commonly means, “ To 
obtain satisfaction from another.”—7d yap zap’ ypiv, 
c.7.. “(None will do so) for the present calamity 
of my life is going on, difficult to get out of,” i.e., is 
still advancing.—zérpaxcra, ‘Allis over.” Compare 
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the Latin actwm est.-—karic 0 gy. “ And it fares bad- 
ly with us.” 


683-692. Zetec oe, x.7.X. The common reading Zeic 
o 6 yevvirwp tude Contains a solecism, and should haye 
been 6 éudc yevyyrwp.— ot ofc’ mpovvoncapny dpevdc. 
“Did I not foresee your intention?” These words 
must. either be taken as parenthetic, or else we must 
regard the passage as involving a sort of torepoy mpd- 
repov. Paley, who adopts the latter view, gives the 
sense as follows: ‘‘ Did I not foresee your intention of 
telling Hippolytus, and did I not therefore order you 
to be silent?” —otv« dvéicyov. ‘Did not endure this,” 
i.e., the keeping silence. Supply otyéca.—rawéy Xé- 
yor. “Of new plans.” She means the false accusation 
against Hippolytus, v. 885.—épei d& TlurOet, «. 7.4. This 
verse is omitted by many editors, and is not found in 
one of the MSS.—cvpgopdéc. She fears that he will 
speak of her suicide to Pittheus, with unfavorable 
comments on her character.—zdaoav yaiay. Athens 
and Troezene. 


695-705. exere piv rapa, «.7r.r. “You have cause to 
be dissatisfied at the mischief I have done.”—didyrw- 
ow xparet. “Masters your better judgment.” More 
literally, “Gets the better of a clear perception (of the 
case).”—mpoe Tac TUxac yap, K.7.rA. “For we get credit 
for wisdom according to our successes,” i. e., we are 
thought wise or foolish as we succeed or fail.—rpéoa- 
sav pac, «.7.r. “ After haying injured me, then to 
meet me in argument.” Matthiae renders ovyywpeiv 
Néyoe. “Verbis mihi concedere,” “quae ego divi vera 
esse concedere,” but this does not seem correct. —éort. 
“Tt is possible.” 


708-721. cavrijc zépe dpdvri%’. “Employ your care 
about yourself (merely),” i. e., take no more trouble 
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about my concerns.—dav0a0’ = @ évOade.— rpoorpérove’. 
“On reflection.” Supply roy voty. Monk and Din- 
dorf prefer zporpéwovs’.—evonua. “ Remedy.”—adrh 7’ 
évacba. ‘ And to derive benefit myself.”—ov0’ é¢ zpoc- 
wroyv,«.t.r. “Nor will I, for the sake of one life, 
meet Theseus face to face, after discreditable actions.” 
The literal meaning of ézé here is “upon,” or “ with.” 


724-731. etdnpoc tot. ‘“ Hush !"—rai od y' &, «7X. 
“ And do you at least advise me well,” i. e., 6xwe Kad- 
Ausra Savodpat. There is an emphasis in od ye. “Do 
you, if the nurse does not.”—dradrayOeioa. “ By hay- 
ing departed from.”—ydripy=kai éréipp. Hippolytus. 
—véoov. She means dgpootvn, but in the double sense 
of pride and immodesty. Phaedra now leaves the 
stage to execute her intention of committing suicide. 
The Chorus thereupon, in a highly poetical strain, 
wish that they could fly over the sea to the end of the 
world, where lie the happy lands of the blessed, and 
be at rest from the troubles of life. 


732-741. adiBdrowg dd KevOudor. “ Beneath the inac- 
cessible hiding-places.” She seems, as Paley remarks, 
to mean the caves and holes in inaccessible rocks 
where birds congregate and build their nests. —dyé- 
Aac. The term dyédn is often employed to denote a 
flock or covey of birds.—dp6einy dé. “ For (thus) would 
I be lifted on high,” i. e., for, being thus winged, I 
would direct my flight.”—Hpdavov. The mythic Eri- 
danus, not the Po of later geography, is meant.—zop- 
pipeov oradacoovat, k.t.rX. “Drop into the dark swell- 
ing surge of their sire the amber-flashing brightness 
of their tears.” The sisters of Phaéthon, according to 
the legend, were metamorphosed into poplars, and 
their tears, as they fell, became changed to amber. 
The scene of the fable is here laid at the very extrem- 
ity of earth, by the waters of the great world-stream 
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Oceanus. (Compare vy. 121.) The sisters of Phaéthon 
had for their mother the Ocean-nymph Clymene, and 
hence zarpéc in the text properly means “ grandsire.” 


742-751, ‘Eorepidwy 0, x.7.dA. “I would make my 
way, too, unto the golden-apple-yielding shore of the 
songstresses, the Hesperides.” With dvicau supply 
odév. The reading dowéy is Monk’s, in place of doway, 
which would come from dovdai, “songs.” Huripides 
agrees with Hesiod and the older poets in placing the 
gardens of the Hesperides in the far West, beyond At- 
las, and conceiving it as a bright sun-land beyond the 
darkness of the great ocean-stream.—zopgupéac Nipvacg 
odov. “A pathway over the dark water.” — ripwr. 
“Holding as his own.” Equivalent to gw». The 
common reading is vaiwy, “ Inhabiting,” or ‘ Dwell- 
ing in,” which Monk retains. The réppwy obpavoi is 
the horizon, which the ancient Greeks believed or fa- 
bled really to descend and meet the earth at the ex- 
treme limits of the world.—royv "Ardag éxet, x. 7. A. Ob- 
serve that réy is here for by, and éye for dvéye.—xpivai 
re, for cai iva xpijva. The poet is giving a description 
of the happy land just before mentioned, and which 
he identifies with the abode of the gods.—atée: Zabéa 
Our. He means, where the sky touches the earth the 
gods derive additional delight from the products of 
the latter. 


752-757. & Nevkdrrepe, x. 7. The Chorus now apos- 
trophize the Cretan bark, which brought Phaedra to 
the shore of Attica with an unlucky omen. To this they 
attribute her unlawful love, and the unhappy but hon- 
orable end which they are aware awaits her.—dua wév- 
ruv,k.7.r ‘Through the sea-resounding ocean-waye 
of the brine,” i. e., the ocean-wave of the sea-resound- 
ing brine. Observe the poetic tautology.—kaxovupgo- 
rarav évacw. “For the enjoyment of a most unhappy 
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marriage.” The accusative in apposition to the pre- 
yious sentence. (Jelf, G. G.,§580,1.) Puta full stop 
after évacw. 


758-761. i yap am’ audorépwr, x.7.r. . For with evil 
omens either from on both hands, or at least from the 
Cretan land, did it wing its way,” etc., i. e., the vessel 
sped its way with evil omens, either on both shores 
(Crete and Attica), or at any rate on that of Crete. 
Some make Phaedra the subject of éxraro, but com- 
. pare Med., 1.—Movviyov. The harbor itself, close to 
the Piraeus, was called Movrvyia, the eponym or hero 
who gave the name, Modrwvyoc.—mrexrac Teopdrwy cp- 
xac. “The twisted ends of the cables,” i. e., the ends 
of the well-twisted cables. The hawser is meant that 
secures the vessel to the strand.—dzeipov. Genitive 
after yac.—éBacay, 8c. vairau. 


762-775. av dy. “In consequence of which evil 
omens.” Supply oiwrir.—ody dciwy tpérwy. Depend- 
ing on vdoy.—¢pivac karexddoOy. “She was smitten 
in mind.” Literally, “was crushed.” — izépar7ioc. 
“ Overwhelmed.” A metaphor taken from a ship that 
is quite full of water, or water-logged. Paley thinks it 
resembles the vulgar phrase, “‘ Being over head and 
ears in love.” —derac api Bpdyov. “She will fit 
around her the noose.”—daipova orvyvoy karadeobeioa. 
“Ashamed at the influence of a hateful deity,” i. e., 
Love. In other words, ‘“‘ Ashamed of her unholy pas- 
sion.” — avOapovpéva, “ Preferring.” — amadddooovca. 
“ Driving away.” 


777-781. tv dyxovate, sc. éoriz According to the Scho- 
liast, some assigned the words in the text, from iod 
iov, to the nurse within doors, others to an éédyyedoc. 
This latter arrangement is followed by Valckenacr 
and Brunck. Monk gives them to a female attendant, 
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Oeparava, Strictly speaking, the ¢&dyyeXoc, in a Greek 
play, is a messenger who brings out intelligence of 
what has been done, or is doing, within doors or be- 
hind the scenes; whereas the dyyekoc brought news 
from a distance. Paley follows Dindorf in giving the 
part to an ayyedoc, but incorrectly we think. — ap@ié- 
fw oidnpov. “A two-edged sword.” Compare the 
Latin, gladium ancipitem. 


785-787. 7d moda mpacoey, k.7.rX. That is, It is no 
business of ours. A proverbial form of expression. ~ 
Neither the messenger nor the Chorus has any idea 
that life yet remains, The only question is, who is to 
cut down the body and straighten the limbs.—zupoy 
760’, «.7.. ‘This is a sad housekeeping for my ab- 
sent master,” i.e., this is a sad end of her who was 
left by her husband, my master, to take charge of the 
house in his absence, 


790-794. yuvaixec, tore, x.7.. Theseus here returns 
from the oracle in the very midst of the wailing for 
Phaedra’s death.—wc @ewpdyv. It was an ill omen to re- 
ceive with outward signs of grief one who had been 
visiting the oracle of the god of joy and brightness. 
The custom was for all the household to come forth 
and welcome the new-comer, — pay TlirOéwe, nr. Xd. 
“ Has any harm been done to the aged Pittheus? Sure- 
ly not,” i.e., surely no harm has been done, ete. Ob- 
serve the poetic periphrasis in Tiréwe yipac, “the old 
age of Pittheus.” In giving a literal translation, it 
will be seen that eipyacra has properly a middle sense 
here, and that yijpac is really the nominative to it, 
“Has had harm done to it.”—7i véov. Euphemism for 
Ti KaKoy. 


797-810. od t¢ yépovrac reive. “Has no relation to 
the old.”—ovdara. ‘Made spoil of,” i. e., taken from 
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me by the spoiler, Death. — Bpdyor kpeuacrdy, «.7.d. 
“She attached to her person the suspended noose 
of strangulation._—Iy rayvwOeioa. “Chilled with 
grief.” Literally, “ stiffened,’ etc.— dvioreppar rapa, 
k.7.A. It was customary for those who brought pro- 
pitious answers from any oracle to return home wear- 
ing garlands.—dppodc. ‘The fastenings.” The poydéc, 
or bar, is meant. _ He speaks, as is usual in such scenes, 
to the servants within. 


815-821. cdc yepic wadatopa pedréac. “ The struggle 
of your own wretched hand,” i. e., a deed achieved by 
your own struggling hand. This is in apposition with 
what precedes. —Zéav. Compare Med., 976. — knvdic 
dgpacroc. ‘A stain, not to be described in words.”— 
karaxova piv ovv,x.7.r. “ Nay, rather the total destruc- 
tion of a life no longer worth enjoying (has befallen 
me).” The Scholiast says that there is an ellipsis here 
of raréaBé pe, Which shows that he regarded caraxové 
as a substantive and in the nominative. The common 
reading is carakovd piv ody aBiwroc Bioc, Where karaxovg 
is made a verb, ‘Keeps wasting me away.” This is 
given by Monk. The difficulty arises from the word’s 
occurring nowhere else. 


823-832. éxvetioa. Compare v. 470.—riva Néyor ra- 
hac, k.7.X. “Naming what reason (for the act), what 
heavy-fated fortune of yours, O lady, shall I, wretched 
man, hit the truth of this matter?” — dpe ydp be re, 
x.7.X. He compares her to a bird which has suddenly 
escaped from the hand that tenderly held it, and has 
vanished from sight in a moment.—zpécwOey dé ober, 
x.7.. ‘But from some remote source I am bringing 
back upon myself a fate appointed by the gods, in 
consequence of the sins of some one of those before 
me.” We have here the doctrine that the sins of the 
fathers were visited on the children. 
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837-847. perouxety. “To go to ahd dwell in.”—oxd- 
trp Savy. “Dead in darkness.” These words cer- 
tainly add no force to the sense of the passage. Mat- 
thiae says they are added “ per abundantiam quandam.” 
Reiske ingeniously conjectures oxérp cvviy.—arondecag 
yap, «.7.. “For you have ruined me rather than per- 
ished yourself.”"—rivoc Oy) rw; “From whom then 
shall I hear?” Observe the force of the subjunctive 
in xvw. So in Latin: a quo tandem audiam? — ¢iror 
mic dv. “ Might any one tell ?” i.e., “ Will any one tell ?” 
—) oréyer répavvoy dépa. ‘Or does my palace shelter.” 
—oifey, “On account of you.” 


849-855. dpicra. The Chorus, it will be observed, 
by calling Phaedra dpiora, exonerates her from all 
blame. — dorepwrdc. Merely a poetical expression for 
bright and shining.—«arayvOivra. “ Overflowing.”— 
7d 0’ éxi roe, x.7.d. “The evil that will follow upon 
this I have long since been shuddering (to think of).” 
The Chorus seem to fear lest harm should come to 
themselves in consequence of the suicide of their mis- 
tress. 


856-865. ri 64 700’ ide déXroc; +“ What means then 
this letter here?”—rvi véov. ‘Some new calamity.”— 
Aéxyove por Kal TéxvwY émiorodac. “Injunctions unto me 
respecting my (future) marriage and her children.”— 
taroupévyn. ‘‘Preferring some request.” He antici- 
pates that the letter referred to a second marriage, 
which the Greeks seem to have held in some dislike. 
Compare Alcest., 330.—rior ye opevddvne, k.7.rX. “The 
impressions on the gold-wrought signet-ring of this 
one here, who is no more, look tenderly upon me.” 
The verb zpoccaivw properly means, “to fawn upon,” 
and hence figuratively, “‘to seek to soothe,” etc. By 
opevddvy (here the part for the whole) is strictly meant 
the golden rim, or bevel, in which the seal itself was 
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inclosed; so called because it clasped and embraced the 
stone after the fashion of a sling. The proper term for 
the engraved stone itself was odpayic.—repBorac oppa- 
yuparwy. “The envelopments of the seal,” i.e., the 
sealed string around it. Letters were secured by be- 
ing fastened with packthread put around them, as well , 
as through the tablets composing them, and sealing 
the knot or tie with wax.—idw. ‘‘ Let me see.” 


866-873. éedoyaic. ‘In succession.” Equivalent, says 
the Scholiast, to cara Stadoynyv.—tpoi pév ody, c.7. rd. “To 
me, then, the condition of life would be intolerable to 
obtain, considering what has been done,” i. e., would 
be impossible to bear, looking to what has been ac- 
complished by the will of the gods. The Scholiast 
correctly explains xpavOévy by cvpBdv. Observe that 
with ci we must supply ay. There is clearly no wish 
expressed here, as some maintain.—dopévoue yap, k.7.X. 
“For I speak of the house of my royal masters as ru- 
ined, as no longer existing.”—éor. ‘It is possible.” 
—zpoc rwoc. “From somebody,” i. e., from Theseus. 
A foreshadowing of what is passing in the mind of 
the speaker. 


876-890, péra. For péreort.—Bog. “ Loudly utters.” 
—<ard yap od6pmevoc. Tmesis for drod6pevoc yap.—pédoc. 
“ Mournful tale.”—carév apxnysv. “ Leading the way 
to ills.” —dvoexréparoy. “ Difficult to escape from.” The 
meaning, according to Paley, appears to be, ‘‘ Hard as 
it is to be divulged (to come out), still I will declare 
it.” —éypa. The eye which sees crimes to punish 
them.—dc épuoi wore dpdc, x.7.. Consult note on vy. 44. 
—karipyaca. “ Destroy.”—oageic dpac. ‘Real impre- 
cations,” i. e., if the curses (power to curse) which you 
gave me were real, and not a mere vain promise. In 
vy. 44, doa has the general meaning of a prayer or wish; 
here it signifies a curse invoked in prayer. 

; 12 
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891-901. dazevyou ratra rah. “ Unpray these again,” 
i.e., recall this prayer.—ai@ic. ‘‘ Hereafter.”—ovb« tort. 
He means that he cannot even if he would, since the 
words once uttered are irrevocable.—é&e\. Contract- 
ed for éeXdow.—rpdc. For zpdcert. Adverbial.—zdpa. 
. For wzdpeort.—fotrevoar. The imperative is more ani- 
mated here than the future, Bovdevoe. 


903-915. é¢’ @ rux. Elmsley says that the Tragic 
writers have nowhere else used @ rux for dry. The 
order is, ot oida 2¢’ @ rue mpdypare oréverc.—ri pia; 
“What is the matter?” And so in y, 909, ri ypapa 
maoxe; “ What is the matter with her?’—7r@ rpdzyw. 
Observe 7 for riv.—ow rie obdéiy ~pyov. “There is no 
use of silence.” —Xixyvoc. “Eager,” i. e., curious, in- 
quisitive. Literally, ‘‘ greedy.”—xpirrev. Takes here 
* a double accusative. 


916-924. wd’ apapravovrec parny. “ Who yainly go 
astray in many things.” As adjectives, which signify 
nothing new, but merely explain the words more fully, 
are often added to nouns and verbs; so some adverbs, 
and especially parny, are similarly used.—d@poveiy didd- 
oxew, k.7.X. Theseus begins his reply with inyectives 
against the hollowness of affected superiority in good- 
ness and wisdom. His remarks at first are general; he 
moralizes on the wickedness of mankind, and speaks 
at Hippolytus, not to him, until v. 946. The scene, 
says Paley, is excellent, but that there is too much of 
argument and philosophy for the urgency of the cir- 
cumstances.—dewvdy cogiory eirac. “ You have spoken 
of a skilful teacher of wisdom. —éy déov7. Supply 
xpdvyp.—uy gov yAdoo’,K.7.d. ‘Lest your tongue may 
haye run into excess through your misfortunes.” 


929-935. dxwe éiriyyaveyr. “According to circum- 
stances.” Literally, “ As it happened.” ‘The poet, ac- 
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cording to Paley, means, that whenever men dissemble 
there ought to be another and involuntary voice in 
them which declares the truth, in which case the in- 
sincere would be refuted by the sincere, and there 
would be no chance of deception.—vocoiper dé. “ And 
are we suffering in consequence.” —é« rou wéxAnypat. 
Observe the tmesis, as before. —apadddocorrec, k. T,X. 
“Wandering beyond the bounds of reason,” i. e., from 
the right course of thought. 


936-941. wot. “To what lengths.”—Opdcouce. “ Au- 
dacity.”—kar’ dvdpde Biorov. “In proportion to every 
man’s life,” i. e., if it should increase with every gen- 
eration, and each succeeding generation is wicked in 
excess of the preceding one, it will be necessary for 
the gods to add to the earth another land, since the 
present earth will not be sufficient to contain their 
wickedness.—é torepoc. “ The later-born.”—ete iepBo- 
dyv. “In excess of.”—Oeoier, A dissyllable in scanning. 


946-951. éeidy y’ éc, x.7.d. ‘Since you have con- 
tracted this pollution,” i. e., have been guilty of an act 
of polluting guilt. The idea is: Let me see, now that 
you are guilty, whether you can preserve the same 
look of innocence‘as before. Look me full in the face, 
if you are able.—zepisodc dv avyp. “As being an ex- 
traordinary personage.” —Oeoier zpoobeic. ‘* Having (by 
so doing) imputed folly unto the gods, so that they, 
think erroneously (concerning you).” Supply dore 
before g¢povety. He means, were I to believe these 
boastful assertions of yours, I should be charging the 
gods with want of intelligence in being deceived by 
your hypocrisy. 


952~957. cai Ov cabdyou Bopac, x.7.. “And impose 
upon men by your diet of food without life,” i. e., by 
your vegetable diet and abstinence from flesh. This 
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mode of life was inculcated by Orpheus, Pythagoras, 
and in fact in all the ascetic systems of Eastern origin. 
Observe that xamn\edw properly is to sell by retail, to 
drive a petty trade, to defraud, etc.—’Opgéa. Com- 
pare Ithes., 944.—Baryeve. “Indulge in your mystic 
orgies.” There appears to have been a general re- 
semblance between the Orphic, Pythagorean, and Bac- 
chic doctrines, which need not be wondered at, since 
they were all of common, that is, Pelasgic origin. 
(Herod., ii., 81.)—7odGy ypapparwy,«.7.r. “Setting a 
high value on the inanities of many writings.” The 
term xarvoc (literally “smoke”) is often employed to 
denote things of no value whatever, that is, as empty 
as smoke. Valckenaer thinks the allusion here is to 
certain silly treatises, relative to the mystic doctrines 
of Orpheus and others, of which knaves availed them- 
selves in imposing upon the superstitious.—ézei y’ aq- 
gnc. The idea is: “These things will do you little 
good now, since you have been caught, ”—oepwoic dd- 
youow. “With fine words.” 


958-965. rotro. Namely, the fact that she cannot 
be a living witness against you.—épro. Solemn as- 
severations of innocence.—ddyo. ‘ Arguments,” i. e., 
to prove one’s innocence.—rd 61) vdOov, x.r.r. “ That 
what is spurious in origin is odious, forsooth, to the 
lawfully begotten.” Observe the ironical force of 34. 
—kakyy ap airnv, «.7t.d. “You speak of her, in that 
tase, as a poor trader in the commodity of life,” i. e., 
she made a bad bargain, # she gave the more yvalu- 
able, her own life, in exchange for the less valuable, 
revenge.—ra ¢irrara. Her life is meant. Monk, less 
correctly, translates, “ her dearest connections.” 4 Com- 
pare Alcest., 340. 


966-980. GAN we 7d popov, x.7r.r. “But (you will 
say, I suppose,) that unchastity,” ete. As regards the 
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force of pdpoy here, consult note on v. 644.—7d & 
dpoev, x.7.. “The nature of their sex, however, aids 
them (in resisting),” i. e., their sex, possessed of more 
firmness and resolution to resist, is in their favor.— 
vexpov wapovroc. The corpse of Phaedra. Corpses are 
always of the masculine gender.—@eodujrove. Allud- 
ing to the contest between Minerva and Neptune.— 
yoonOnooua cov. Not to be able to repay, when one 
had received a wrong, was equivalent to a defeat.— 
Since. The famed robber who infested the isthmus of 
Corinth and destroyed his captives by attaching them 
to two pine-trees bent for the purpose, which tore 
them asunder by the violence of the recoil.—otvvopor. 
“Skirting.” Equivalent to m\jo1a. The term is prop- 
erly used of animals feeding close together. The Sci- 
ronian rocks, in the territory of Megaris, between Me- 
gara and Crommyon, were rendered infamous by the 
cruelties of Sciron, who hurled strangers from the pre- 
cipitous pass into the sea below. 


983-989. Etoracwe. ‘The perturbation.” As Karda- 
oraoic is sedateness or tranquillity, so Zvoracic is an ex- 
citement, or drawing together, as it were, of the mind. 
Compare Cicero’s contractio animi, as opposed to effu- 
sio (Tuse., iv., 31).—tyorv kadove Adyove. “Though 

having fair arguments (in its favor).” The idea is: 
This matter, so far as it is unknown to you, appears to 
afford fair arguments against me; but, if any one will 
examine it, it does not involve any just blame against 
me.—édropipoc dotyarAéyov. “Am not clever at making 
a speech.” —csogurepoc. ‘ More expert (in doing so).”— 
éyer poipay. ‘‘ Has its share of advantage.” He means 
it is better to speak wisely before few, than plausibly 
before the many.—¢airor. ‘Who are held in no esti- 
mation.” 


992, 993. bOer pw daHrAOEc tpGrov. “ From that point 
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on which you first unfairly assailed me, as if to ruin 
mny cause, and (leave me) without a word to say in my 
behalf.” Observe that 60ev is equivalent here to 2é 
éxsivov rérov ob. The first charge of Theseus, to which 
the accused at once replies, was that of incontinence 
(v. 944). Markland conjectured twfrbec (“ you as- 
sailed”), which Dindorf adopts. But, as Paley re- 
marks, i7iec is much better suited to duagbepav. It 
was the secrecy, the suddenness, the unfairness of the 
charge, that was intended to crush him. It is clear, 
he adds, from y. 932, that Hippolytus thought there 
had been a plot against him, 


997-999. jo) dduciv. To be pronounced paduceiy in 
scanning.—aidwe pyr’ tmayyéddrew wand, e.7.r. “A feel- 
ing of respect (for others, so as) neither to urge what 
is wrong, nor to perform a discreditable service, in re- 
turn, for those who use (their friendship).” The com- 
mon reading, which Monk retains, is drayyé\dew. “To 
report,” i. e., to speak what harm they know of others, 


_ 1007-1012. 7d cigpor rotpsy. “The self-control I 
lay claim to.”—rq@ rpdmp duegOdpnv. “In what way I 
was corrupted.”—éradXorevero, Observe here the em- 
ployment of this verb in the passive vyoice.—?ym\ypov 
eiyyy. “A marriage with an heiress.” Phaedra, as 
regent and guardian of her children, might be so con- ° 
sidered in case of Theseus’s death.—oddapod piv ody 
dpevay. “ Or rather out of my mind.” The combina- 
tion pév ody (or pevody) seems to answer to the Latin 
immo, and is here connective. (Jelf, G. G., § 730, b.) 


1013-1020. aN we rupdvvew, e.7.d. “But (you will 
say, Supposing you are chaste, that is no reason why 
you might not have wished to aim at sovereign power), 
since to rule is pleasing even to the chaste.”—ei pu) rac 
dpévac dipOope. “ Unless one is damaged in his judg- 
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ment.” Observe that d.épGope is here intransitive. As 
regards the change to the plural in décor, consult 
note on Med., 219.—xpareiv. “To conquer in.” We 
have here a common poetic anachronism, the games 
haying been of later institution. —péroc. “As the 
foremost champion.” So, immediately after, éy wéde 
éetirepoc, ‘As second in the state,” i.e., under the 
sovereign, or next to him. We must not confound 
mparoc and detrepoc with rpirov and detrepoy, which 
would merely denote first and secondary wishes.—oty 
Toicg dpicroe giro. “With the best as my friends.” 
He means, to be popular with the dominant party. 
The party in power are always dp.crot. — rpdooew yap 
e) mdpeort, x.7.X. “For (in such a state of things) it 
is permitted one to fare prosperously (i. e., as much as 
any rvépavvoc), while the absence of danger confers a 
pleasure greater than that of sovereignty.” Matthiae 
refers zpdocew to the management of public affairs 
(ves civiles tractare, in republica versart), but it is better 
to supply we riparvor. 


1021-1035. rév tuov. “Of my arguments.” — oide 
ei éyo. “Such as I myself am,” i.e., truthful and 
just. It may also mean, “(to prove) what sort of 
person I am.” Paley prefers this latter; but the first 
is the more natural.—épyote dy eidec, x... “ Examin- 
ing (into them) you would have seen by facts who 
were the guilty parties.”— rap’ ddoipny. ‘Else may 
I perish indeed.”—ézoXtc, dotcoc, x... This verse is 
generally believed to have been patched up from v. 
1048. Paley defends it. The accusative y@éva is that 
of duration in space, as itis termed. (Jelf, G. G., § 548, 
g.)—éemaivovoa. “ Fearing (anything),” i. e., through 
fear.—oik oida. “I know not,” i.e., he means, in his 
own breast, I am bound to profess ignorance on the 
subject, for by my rash oath I am pledged to silence. 
—oi Oéuc. By these words Theseus is to understand 
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merely that he does not mean to inquire into what 
may concern husband and wife. For Theseus does 
not know he has taken any oath of secrecy. Hence 
in y. 1063 the words are addressed to the gods only, 
and are not supposed to be heard by Theseus.—iow- 
ppdrnoey ovK éxouca,x.T.rX. “She acted discreetly (i. e., 
by her suicide) when she no longer had power to be 
discreet (i.e., to preserve her good name), while we 
who possessed discretion (i. e., chastity) made a bad 
use of it (i. e., in letting it bring us into our present 
predicament).” It will be observed that these words 
are purposely ambiguots. 


1039-1048. edopyncia. “ By his coolness of temper.” 
Compare Bacch., 641,.—kai cod ye edpra,x.7.r. “And we, 
for our part, greatly wonder at you for these things,” 
i. ¢., for thus talking and not acting.—voi. “ Fora sure- 
ty.”—aAN’ tk warpyac, k.7.d. Consult note on y. 1029. 


1051-1059. od pnvuriy ypovov, x.7.r. ‘ Will you 
not eyen accept Time as an informer against us (if 
really guilty), but will you drive us (at once) out of 
the land ?”—zépay ye zévrov. “ Yes; beyond the sea.” 
The particle yé is frequently thus used, where we 
would say “ yes.”—réawy. The MSS. vary between 
rérwy and reppdvwy 7’, but the latter is more likely to 
have crept in from vy. 3.—ziorw. “ Proof.”—dxpiroy. 
“Untried.” —cdjpov ob dedeypévn. ‘“ Having received 
no soothsayer’s mark.” The meaning of the whole 
clause is thus given by Paley: You talk of seers and 
omens; but this letter here, without having any of 
your soothsayer’s marks upon it, brings a trustworthy 
accusation against you. With ara we may supply 
karnyophpara. The kdrjpor (Lat. sortes) seem to haye 
been the notes and observations recorded by augurs, 
—7o ddd yaipew Néyw. He means that he cares nothing 
at all for them. 
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1060-1072. @coi. Pronounced as a monosyllable in 
scanning.—ri dfjra rodmorv, «.r.X. Consult note on v. 
1033.—ote c&Bw. “Whom I revere,” i. e., through re- 
spect for whom I observe my oath. — ote pe dei. His 
father.—r6 ceuvoy ro-o6v. “That cant of yours.”—ovx 
ei; “Will you not go?”?—79g0 én’ airia. “On this 
charge,” i.e.,on so disgraceful a charge as this,—doric 
yuvaikoy,«.t.r. “ (His) whosoever delights to take as 
guest-friends the corrupters of women and partners 
in mischief with them.” Compare Monk’s explana- 
tion of Evvorcovpode cacy: “Qui simul cum mulieribus 
domi mala patrant.”—xpoc fyrap. “Goes to the very 
heart.” —gaivopar dor re. Euripides often joins words 
of the same meaning. Consult Elmsley, ad Bacch., 617. 
The tautology here, however, seems to be used for 
emphasis.—zpoy:yvwoxer. “To have known all about 
your guilt beforehand.” 


1077-1083. ob Néyov. “Though it speak not.” Here 
is a dumb witness against you.—ei’ fy twaurdy, x.7.X. 
“Would it were in my power, standing opposite, to 
look upon my own self, in which case I would weep,” 
etc. He means that he would compassionate his own 
miserable plight. Observe the construction here of 
we with the indicative to express a result that would 
take place if certain premises were realized, and com- 
pare note on y. 647.—7odd\@ ye paddov, k.7.A. “You 
practised the worship of yourself much more than the 
doing what religion enjoined to your parents, being all 
the while too (as you pretended) a just man.”—yéd0oc. 
He fancies his father desires to ruin him, by a false 
charge, merely on account of his birth. 


1085-1100. Zevoic@a. “To go into banishment.” 
For the compound, adzofevotc8a. Compare v. 1065.— 
rdaiwy. “To his cost.” Of frequent use in the Tragic 
writers. So, on the other hand, yaipwr. “ With im- 
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punity.”—Ovjdc. “A desire to that effect.”—we coisa 
piv ravr’,«.7.r. “Since I know that these things are 
so (i. e., must be so), but I know not how to speak of 
them (i. e., I cannot bear to speak of them).”—otr@axe, 
ovyxovaye. “My companion, my fellow-huntress,” — 
’EpexGéwc. Pronounced as three syllables in scanning. 
—wc tyxabnBay, x.7r.. “How many pleasant things 
have you wherein to pass one’s youth.” The Scholi- 
ast makes the allusion to be particularly to gymnastic 
schools of exercise.—zpooeizaé’. “Bid me farewell.” 
It was an evil omen to leaye one’s country without a 
friendly voice to say yaipe. Hence the Greeks wrote 
xaipe on their tombs. — zporéupare. “ Escort me,”— 
awopovéorepov. ‘‘ Chaster.” 


1102-1107. % péya pot, x.7.r. “Greatly indeed do 
the cares of the gods (for men), whenever they occur 
to my mind, remove sorrows.” Hippolytus haying 
left the stage to prepare for his departure, the Chorus 
moralizes on the dealings of Providence with man. 
It is consoling to the mind to believe in the care of 
the gods; and yet, when one looks at human life in 
its varied and changing aspects, it is hard to arrive at 
any clear view (&dveow) of the way in which Provyi- 
dence deals with man, etc.—éveow dé rw’, x7. A. “And 
yet, while secretly entertaining in hope a sort of com- 
prehension (of the ways of Providence), I am left com- 
pletely at fault when taking a survey amid both the 
fortunes and the actions of mortals,” i. e., when I im- 
agine that I have within me a clear perception of the 
laws of Providence, I find myself completely at a loss 
when comparing men’s fortunes with their conduct, 
and all appears confused and irregular. Obserye the 
masculines cesOwy and Aedoowy employed here, though 
the Chorus is female. Hermann maintains that a gen- 
eral sentiment, even when enunciated by a woman, 
may be expressed by a masculine participle. Paley, 
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on the other hand, follows the Scholiast, who makes 
the poet speak here in his own character. 


1108-1120. adda yap GddoOey, x.7.rA. “For (human) 
things keep changing, some from one side, others from 
another, and man’s mutable state of existence is al- 
ways altering.” —riyay per odABov. “A lot attended 
by wealth.”—ddza d& pyr’ arpexnc, x.7r.X. “And may I 
enjoy a reputation, neither too elevated, nor yet unde- 
served.” Literally, “‘ Nor yet counterfeit,” such being 
the true force of zapdonuoc. The danger attending a 
high reputation is illustrated by the fall of Hippoly- 
tus.—roiv avpiyv xpdvoyv ae. ‘Against the morrow, 
whenever it comes.”” The Chorus pray for the power 
of accommodating one’s self to circumstances, and so 
to be ever prepared for what the morrow may bring, 
which is a condition of happiness through life.—,iov 
ouvevtvxoinv. “May I enjoy a happy life with those 
around me.” Observe the force of civ.—xafapay dpéva. 
“A clear, undisturbed mind.” A metaphor taken from 
water.—zapa 0 thrida Netoow. “ But see (things).” 


1125-1136. tguevov. The c is lengthened here after 
the Attic usage.—odujridog axrac. ‘ Of my country’s 
shore.” The stadium was on the sea-strand.—évaipev. 
Observe the omission of the augment.—Aixruvyay adi 
ceuvay. ‘* Accompanying the revered Diana.” The 
goddess is here called by her Cretan name Dictynna. 
Compare y. 146.—ovfvyiay wodwy ’Everav. “The char- 
iot drawn by the team of Enetian steeds.” —rov audi 
Aipwae rpdxov, x.7.r. ‘ Restraining with the foot the 
exercising coursers in the race-course round about 
Limne,” i.e., pulling in by setting the feet firmly 
against the front of the chariot. With regard to Lim- 
ne, consult note on v. 228. The accusative zpdyov 
marks what is termed duration of space. More liter- 
ally, ‘‘ Along the race-course,” Compare note on y@é6va, 
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Vv. 1029.—otca 8 diimvoc, .r.X. “The sleepless song 
too from the chords beneath the cross-bar of the lyre 
shall cease throughout thy father’s abode.” The dyrvé, 
or Cvyéc, is the part which joins the arms or horns of 
the instrument, and into which are fixed the pins that 
stretch the strings. 


11387-1151. dorégavor dé. “Undecked too with 
crowns shall be.” Supply écovra.—davaravia. The 
haunts or resting-places where the goddess was 
thought to loiter or enjoy a mid-day slumber. —o¢@ 
dvorvxia. ‘On account of your evil fortune.”—zérpoy 
axorpoyv. “ An ill-starred lot.”—érexec dvévara. “You 
bore a profitless birth.’—paviw Oeoiow, “I am angry 
at the gods.” Observe that paviw is Doric for pyriw, 
and on the quantity of the « consult note on Fhes., 494. 
—ovltyia Xdpirec. “Ye sister Graces.” The Graces 
are invoked as having sustained a loss in the youth 
and beauty of the exiled Hippolytus.—kai py. “ And 
lo!”—révée. “ Here.” 


1153-1166. wot yij¢ dvaxra, x.7.. Paley assigns these 
words to an é&dyyedoc. An déyyedoc, however, as given 
in other editions, would certainly be more correct. 
Consult note on v. 777.—60 airdc wopevera. ‘“ Here 
he is himself coming.”—oi 7 ’A@nvaiwy médw, kK. 7.X. 
Since Theseus was born of an Athenian father but a 
Troezenian mother, namely, Aethra, daughter of Pit- 
theus, any calamity affecting him would also affect the 
citizens of both places. In truth, here as in y. 1094, 
Athens and Troezene are régarded as under one king. 
Pittheus, it seems, had resigned his throne, at an ad- 
vanced age, to his grandson Theseus. — dédopre pévrot, 
x.7.d. “He views the light, however, upon a slight 
turn of the scale,” i. e., for but a short moment. He 
should properly have said, rd dedopxévar pH ti opixpac 
pore tori. “His seeing the light (or not seeing it) 
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rests on a slight turn of the scale.”—rov. For rivoc.— 
6’ éxOpacg pov, «.7r.A. “Was it some one who hated 
him ?” etc., i. e., was it some enemy ?—oiketog appdarwy 
éxoc. “ His own chariot.” 


1169-1182. cot. Monosyllable in scanning.—dpéc. 
“Truly.’—pdorrpov. “The staff.” This term properly 
means the piece of wood which falls upon the animal 
in atrap or gin.—d«rij¢ wékac. That is, in the stadium, 
on or close to the shore. Compare v. 234.—7\0e. “Had 
come.” — dvacrpior réda. “ Would move his foot to 
and fro.”—6 & 7c. Hippolytus himself soon arrived 
to confirm the sad tidings. —rairdy daxptwy peédoc. 
“The same strain of tears,” i.e., the same tearful in- 
telligence.—dp’ éorerye. ‘‘ Accompanied him.”—zi rai’ 
adiw; “ Why do Idistress myself thus ?” 


1186-1193. 7 réyor ree. ‘Than one could describe 
it.” Obserye the omission of éy. This is what is 
called the Potential Optative, and is confined to po- 
etry. (Jelf, G. G., § 426, 1.)—dyrvyoc. The reins had 
been fastened to the dyrvé in front. Consult note on 
Rhes., 373.—airaiow apBidaow, x.7r.r. “ Having fitted 
his foot to the chariot, booted as it was.” Paley trans- 
lates literally, “boots and all.” The apBiry was a 
strong shoe coming up to the ankle, or, more correctly, 
a kind of half-boot, used by country people, hunters, 
etc. Hippolytus, therefore, in his haste to depart, did 
not stop to change his hunting attire for a more proper 
one. The expression appdcac wéda refers merely to his . 
having taken up a position so as to have command 
over the steeds. Consult note on y. 1134. — @ecoie. 
Monosyllable in scanning. — dvamritac yépac. ‘ With 
uplifted hands.” -The hands stretched upwards, with 
their palms turned towards the sky.—jjroc Qavévrae, 
k.7.\. He means, at all events. when dead, if not 
while I am yet alive. Not that he views it as a 
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matter of indifference when Theseus finds out his- 
error. 


1195-1201. v9’ dpparoc, rékac yadway. “ By the char- 
iot, near the reins,” The position of officious attend- 
ants wishing to do honor to their lord. Observe that 
tp dpparoc is properly sub curru, because Hippolytus, 
standing in the chariot itself, occupied the higher 
place; while his comrades, clustering around the 
chariot, and following their master, held the lower.— 
Ti evOdc¢ “Apyouc, k.7.. “Along the road that leads 
straight towards Argos and the Epidaurian territory.” 
Observe that ev@tc for «v6 occurs in this place alone. 
The road from Troezene led, strictly speaking, first to 
Epidaurus and thence to Argos.—robzéxewa rijode yije. 
“ On the other side of this land,” i. e., on the Corinthi- 
an side.—7jdn ceévn. “ Beginning now to slope.” By 
the employment of 7d) the messenger alludes to the 
part of the journey already completed.—y06r10¢ Bpovry. 
“The subterranean thunder.” This phrase properly 
indicates earthquake rumblings. 


1204-1217. veavixdc. “ Violent.” Properly, such as 
would come upon the young and unreflecting.—ipdy 
copa. “A mighty wave.” That is, supernatural, mar- 
vellous. — oipavyp ornpifov. “ Propping itself against 
the sky,” i. e., rising upwards and apparently leaning 
for support against the heavens behind it. Supply 
éavrb.— Wor apypiOn, x.7.X. The construction is, dare 
(rd) eicopay axrdg Xkeipwvoe apypéOn rodpdv Supa. As 
regards the Scironian rocks, consult note on vy. 979.— 
mérpav ’AokAnmiod. A lofty rock on the Saronic gulf, 
at no great distance beyond Epidaurus.— kai wépt 
_ ag¢pdyv, x.7.d. “And splashing round about abundant 
foam with sea-blown spray.” —air@ dé ody bdwrt, k. Td. 
“And together with its flood of waters and mighty 
surge,” i. e., at the very moment when the waye broke _ 
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and poured its contents around. The words kai rp.- 
xupig are merely added by poetic amplification, Every 
third wave was commonly believed to be the largest, 
and hence the general meaning of vastness assigned to 
the term rpexvpia. According to the Romans it was 
eyery tenth wave, whence the expression fluctus decu- 
manus.— kptiooov depyparwy. ‘More than our eyes 
could bear.” Obseive that desyparwy is equivalent in 
effect to 7) wore mpocdépKecOar. 


1219-1233. immuoiow. Valckenaer’s conjecture for 
the common ixmoic iv.—iiow tic robmiobev, x.7.d. 
“ Having attached his body to the reins from behind.” 
He wound the reins around his body, in order to get 
a greater purchase, and then, throwing the weight of 
his body backward and clinging to the reins, he re- 
sembled a mariner drawing back his oar, The expla- 
nation here given to dprijcac dépac throws light on #i- 
aww iumdaceic In y. 1236.—vavkdrnpov xepdc. “The 
master’s hand.”—peraorpépovom. “Caring for.”—éywy 
oiacac. ‘He who swayed the helm,” i.e., who held 
the reins.—i@vvo1. The optative here denotes the repe- 
tition of an act.—ixpaivwy, “ Maddening.” The tran- 
sitive employment of this verb is rare.—dyov. The 
horses themselves. Compare Alcest., 483. — wedaZwr. 
When once the monster had turned back the horses 
upon the rocky ground, he kept gradually nearing the 
side of the chariot, till he succeeded in overturning it 
and throwing out the rider, by scaring the horses on 
to the rocks. — aida. ‘The wheel.” Part for the 
whole, since ajic properly means the felloe of the 
wheel.—érpy. “A stone.” To be distinguished of 
course from zérpq. 


1234-1243. cipiyyec. “The naves,” or axle-boxes, 
These, when the “ linch-pins” (é#Aara) were knocked 
out, flew off and bounded into the air—yjricuow éuma- 
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xetc. ‘Entangled in the reins.” Consult note on v. 
1222.—éeopdv. Cognate accusative.—Opatwy re odprac. 
“ And having his flesh all lacerated.” The verb OQpaiw 
is often used, as here, in the sense of “to have or get 
a thing broken, torn,” etc.—dcripp modi éecmopecba. 
“ Were left behind by too slow a foot.” 


1245-1254. rpnrév ipavrwy. “Of the reins.” By 
Tyrol iwavrec are merely meant “thongs shaped by 
cutting,” and hence “reins.” We must not translate, 
as some do, “Of the severed reins.”—,payty Biorov. 
“A brief breath of life.” —éxpugbey. For éxpig@ncar. 
A notable instance, remarks Paley, of the license which 
the Tragic writers allowed themselves in the narratives 
of messengers. Whether a second example can be 
quoted from tragedy seems doubtful. The termina- 
tion @ev for Oncay is said by the grammarians (Ztym. 
Mag., s. v. iyyep9ev) to have been peculiar to the Aeoli- 
ans and Dorians. It is of frequent occurrence in Ho- 
mer and other poets.—7iéo@a. Takes here a double 
accusative.—kai rv itv “Idy, «.7.. “And one should 
have filled with writing every fir-tree in Ida.” Mount 
Ida in Crete, the native island of Phaedra, is meant. 
The idea is as follows: If all the fir-trees on the Cre- 
tan Mount Ida were made into tablets, and filled 
with writing such as Phaedra left against Hippo- 
lytus. 


1255-1260. xéxpayra. “Has been consummated.” 
The common text has cupdopai, an error arising from 
xéxpayrac being regarded ag the plural, whereas it is 
the 8 sing. perf. pass. of xpaivw. Compare Med., 138.— 
rou xpewy re. “And of what must be.” — aidotpevoc. 
“Having respect unto.”—ot6’ ijdopuat, «.7.d. Not that 
» he is indifferent to it, remarks Paley, but that the joy 
exactly counterbalances the grief, and leaves a sort of 
passive or neutral satisfaction in his mind. 
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1266, 1267. amapynOéivra pr xpava. Observe the 
double negative strengthening the negation. — éréy- 
é». “I may confute him.” —ocupdopaic. “The visi- 
tations.” An instance of which he has in his own 
case. 


1268-1281. od ray Oeiv, x. 7.d. “Thou, O Venus, 
swayest the stubborn mind of gods and mortals, and 
with thee,” etc. Observe that Osa» here becomes a 
monosyllable in the dochmiac scanning.—dp¢iBarov. 
“Having surrounded (his captives),” i.e., fluttering 
around them so that they cannot escape.—@ pawopéve 
kpadia. “On whose maddened heart.” —rday “Adtoc, 
kr. “ Which the Sun beholds illumined with his 
splendor.” Observe réy for ijy.—ovuprdvrwy Baordnida, 
k.7-r. ‘Over all these, O Venus, thou alone holdest a 
royal prerogative,” i. e., thou art queen. Observe that 
rovde depends in construction on rysdy, and that the 
accusative here with xparévee may be regarded as 
equivalent to cparivew Kparoc. 


1282-1288. oé roy edrarpiday,«.r.d. Nine of the ex- 
tant plays of Euripides introduce gods or goddesses 
in the last act to untie the knot, namely, the Orestes, 
Hippolytus, Andromache, Supplices, Iphigenia in. Tauris, 
Bacchae, Helena, Ion, Electra. This appears, however, 
as Monk remarks, to be done with better right in the 
Hippolytus than in the rest.—aidé.. The common text 
has aidg, but aidé has been rightly restored by Valck- 
enaer from good MSS. For in formulae of this kind 
the deities were wont to declare their name.—ri ovrij- 
dec; “Why do you feel an inward pleasure?” The 
force of civ in this verb seems the same as in ovvedé- 
vat, cbveoic, and similar words.—zetobeic dpavy. “ Hay- 
ing been induced to give credit to uncertainties.” As ~ 
mei0w governs two accusatives in the active (v. 1251), 
it here retains one in the passive. 

13 
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1289-1295. davepa 0’ cihév o° arn. “A manifest ju- 
dicial blindness has seized you,” i. e., a blindness or 
delusion sent by the gods, and ending in guilt and 
misery. This is the excellent restoration of Dobree, 
for gavepay 8 toxec (or éxerc) drav, the old reading. 
Monk edits éoyeOec drny after Markland.—peraBde Bio- 
rov. “Having passed to another mode of existence,” 
i. e., to that of a winged creature.—dvéyerc. ‘ Raise,” 
i. e., withdraw.—«rnrév. “To be obtained.” 


1296-1309. Diana passes here from anapaestics to 
trimeter iambics, like Hercules in Soph., Philoct., 1418. 
—xairor rpokdw y ovdéy, “And yet I shall gain noth- 
ing by it, but still I shall give you pain,” i. e., I shall 
gain nothing towards restoring the dead to life. — z¢ 
760. “For this very purpose.”— oiarpor, 7) rpdmoyv twa, 
k.7.. “The passion, or, in a certain sense, the high- 
mindedness.” —yvwpy. ‘ By right reason.” —ozep ody. 
“As indeed,” or “As in fact.”’—otx ipéorero Adyouow. 
“Did not consent to the proposal."—ziorw. ‘The 
binding power.”—yeywc. In the sense of reguxie. 


1313-1324. &’ ijovyoc. Compare Med., 550.—rotiv- 
Oévde. “ What follows.’ —cageic. Compare v. 890.— 
mapeirec. “ You expended,” i. e., literally, “You took 
away from (the rest).” The verb wapaipéw is the exact 
converse of zpooBad\w, which means to add another 
to an aggregate already existing. — ¢poviv xadéc. 
“Though well-disposed towards you,” i. e., and there- 
fore reluctant to grant a foolish request.—yvecev. “ He 
had promised.” For xarygiecey.—év txeivy. “Tn his 
eyes.”—ziorw. “ Proof.”—ob ypévy paxpp, k.7.r. ‘ Did 
not bestow consideration (on the matter) for any length 

of time.”—agijkac. “ Did hurl.” 


1327-1340. HOen wore yiyvecOar rade. That is, Ode 
rade, Wore yiyvecOa. The éore does not abound here, 
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as Monk and others.maintain, but is purposely added 
in order to mark the notion of the effect more clear- 
ly. (Jelf, G. G., § 664, Obs. 3.)—zAnpotca bupdy. “ Sat- 
ing (thus) her rage.”—aravray. “To thwart.” This 
doctrine of non-interference extensively pervades the 
Greek mythology, though it is not often expressly men- 
tioned. — ju} goBoupévn. ‘Were it not that I feared.” 
(Jelf, G. G., § 746, 2.)—u} eidévarc. Pronounced in scan- 
ning petdévar.— éxrver eaxne. ‘Frees from any (inten- 
tional) wickedness.” — avddwoey, ‘Put an end to,” 
i.e., she left behind her none of the proofs which a 
personal questioning would have afforded, as to the 
truth or falsehood of the charge. Here, therefore, the 
sense is the same as if she had said agetie. — éppwyev. 
“Have burst.” — yaipovor. All verbs which express 
either pleasure or dissatisfaction take an accusative 
(a participle) of either the thing or the person which 
is the object of such emotion. (Compare Jelf, G. G., 
§ 549, Obs. 1.) 


1343-1354, veapac. Observe how a single epithet 
implies both the beauty and premature death of Hip- 
polytus.—xararnaréy. “ Befalling it.” Taken in an 
active sense. This use of the verbals in roc is rare, 
but now and then occurs in composition with a noun, 
aS modepor Tupyoddixro. Aesch., Pers., 109. — xpnopoic. 
“Prayers,” An unusual meaning for ypyopdc. Mat- 
thiae therefore refers it, in the sense of “a prediction,” 
to vv. 1045 seqy. But, as Paley remarks, this latter 
passage does not contain a prediction, but merely im- 
plies the refusal of a speedy death. —ogdxehoc. Ren- 
dered here “a spasm.” Properly, however, it signi-— 
fies an acute disease, which affects the spine, marrow, 
or brain.—dvaraiow. “Let me rest.” Subjunctive. 


1357-1861. did p’ tpOeypac. Tmesis for duepOepae pe. 
So cara 8 éxrewac. For caréxrewac dé. — dekud. Ad- 
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verbially for ix de€ae. So in the next line, zpdcdopa, 
“carefully,” and odvrova, “all at once,” or “simulta- 
neously.” This last direction is given in order to 
avoid jerking the body. 


1365-1376. izepoyev. Valckenaer’s correction for 
the common izepéywy. A change small in itself, re- 
marks Paley, but affecting an important metrical law ; 
for in a legitimate anapaestic system a dactyl very 
rarely is followed by an anapaest.—pdyOove 0’ addwe, 
x.7.X. “In vain, moreover, have I toiled through 
many a trouble, through my just behavior towards 
men.” Observe that. seiceBiac is not governed by pé- 
x9oue, but depends on évexa or yapw understood. He 
alludes to the oath which he had kept, though to his 
own cost.—Baive pe. ‘Comes upon me.”—zaay. “As 
a healer.”—zpoca7ddnvre, k.r.X. An anapaestic trime- 
ter of unusual form is here interposed in the regular 
system, to express violent emotion. — zpocaméddduré pi’ 
ddAuvre. Imperatives. Some regard them as present 
tenses of the indicative, “You are killing me,” i.e., by 
carrying me carelessly.—d:apowpaca. Supply wore. 


1379-1888. puaipdvwy re cvyyovwy, x. 7. rd. The ré here 
couples opiferae with guodé re in v. 1882. For the 
doctrine here expressed consult note on vy, 881. The 
ancestors meant are probably Tantalus and Pelops. 
For Pittheus, the father of Aethra, who was the mother 
of Theseus, was the son of Pelops.—dvaryjrov. “ Cru- 
el.”—virrepoc. ‘ Night-enveloping.” 


1391-1396. & Ociov dduijic xveipa. The presence of a 
divinity was-always supposed to be indicated by a di- 
vine odor breathed forth from the garments and hair, 
—iton. “Is certainly.” Observe the force of the ac- 
cent in rendering the word emphatic.—é¢ tw. “In 
what state I am,” i. €., we éyw guavrdy.—xar’ doowy 0’ ob 
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Oéuic, k.7.X. Compare Ovid, Met.,ii., 621: “neque enim 
coelestia tingt Ora decet lacrymis.” 


1401-1415. gpovs oy. “I perceive now.” More lit- 
erally, “I bethink me now.”—riijc¢ éuéugOn. ‘She was 
dissatisfied about the honor paid to her.” Observe 
’ that péudecOa takes a genitive of the cause whence 
the feeling arises. (Compare Jelf, G. G., § 495.) — 
swopovovyvrt. Supply coi.—pia. Valckenaer’s conject- 
ure. The MSS. have Kimpic.—@pwta roivuy, e.7.d. “I 
have mourned, indeed, for my father’s misfortune, ever 
since I heard of it.” Observe the peculiar employ- 
ment of the aorist, and consult note on Med., 272.—rijc 
apapriac. “On account of thy error.” (Jelf, GG, 
§ 488.)—we pjror’ 2hOeiv, x.7.d. Referring to the prayer 
or wish, as implied in dépa.—ri 03 txravec, x. 7. d. 
“Why, you would have killed me in truth, angry as 
you then were.” Literally, “But why (blame the 
curse),” ete. The idea is, You would have slain me 
even without it, so dreadfully were you then enraged. 
The Scholiast supplies ré rotro Néyerc; OF Ti pépper Tae 
kardpac ;. after ri 6&;—ei0’ av dpaiov, x.r.r. “ Would 
that the race of mortals could curse the gods,” i. e., 
for then I would have repaid Neptune for granting an 
unjust request, as well as Venus for being the cause 
of my fall. 


1416-1422. gacov. “Let things take their course.” 
Artemis checks the impious wish, and she shows him 
that he will be revenged on Venus in another way, if 
he leaves the matter in her hands.—eae dripror Korpt- 
doc, x.7.rX. ‘Shall the rage arising from the eager feel- 
ings of the goddess Venus descend upon your body 
unrevenged ?”—airij¢ doy. Another of hers.” The 
allusion is to Adonis, the favorite of Venus, slain while 
hunting by a boar. Properly, says Paley, ‘ Another 
(beside the present sufferer), and that one belonging 
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to her.”—réZore agixroie roids. Figurative of course. 
According to the legend, the boar was sent by the 
wrath of Diana (‘Aprépidoc yédw, Apollod., iii., 14, 4). 


1426-1434. kdpac Kepodyrai cor, x.7.d. “Shall cut off 
their tresses in memory of you, (thus) reaping during 
a long lapse of ages the very great grief of their tears,” 
i.e., honored by being wept for by them. The festi- 
val, without doubt, contained a @pqvo0¢ for the hand- 
some and unmarried youth, whose untimely fate was 
annually celebrated at Troezene. Consult Pausan., ii., 
32, 1, where mention is made of the temple of Hip- 
polytus, and of the rites in his honor alluded to by 
Euripides.—dei d& povoorode, «.7.X. “‘ Ever, too, shall 
there be to the maidens (of this land) a sad remem- 
brance of thee calling forth the dirge.”—@eay diddvrwr. 
‘““ When the gods (so) dispose.” 


1436-1441. tee yap poipay, x.r.r. “For you have 
the award of destiny, whereby you were destroyed,” 
i. e., for the death which you are dying was fated, and 
is not therefore attributable to him.—époi yap ob Oéue, 
k.7.r. Consult note on Alcest., 22.—@avacipoow éxrvo- 
aic. ‘“ With the breathings of the dying,” i. e., with 
their last gasps. —paxpdy dé desiree, x.7.d. ‘And you 
resign a long friendship with little difficulty.” Hip- 
polytus, remarks Paley, clearly conyeys here a gentle 
reproach to Artemis, who has just declared she must 
leave him though dying. Monk, in his earlier edition, 
and also Dindorf, give Xeizoue, which is far inferior, for 
it will then be merely the*expression of a wish on his 
part, as if he had said that he did not want her to dis- 
tress herself. 


1448-1465. dvayvor. “ Uncleansed (from your blood),” 
i. e., with the guilt of murder upon it.—agine pe. “Do — 
you send me away.” — yevvaioc. ‘ Noble - spirited.” 
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—yyysiov. “ Legitimate.”—kaprépe. “Bear up.” Lit- 
erally, “Be strong.”—kexaprépnra raw. “There is an 
end of my bearing up,” i. e., my sufferings are oyer.— 
cpvoy é pov, x.7.X. From this act the play is said to 
have been also called ‘Imméduroc kadurropevoc. _Con- 
sult Introductory Remarks.—virvdoc. ‘A plashing.” 
The term properly means “the measured plash of 
oars.’ —rév yap peydduy, «.7.r. “For the talk about 
the great, involving as it does a grief worthy of them, 
prevails more than under ordinary circumstances.” 
Compare Byron, The Giaour : 


“The roofless cot, decayed and rent, 
Will scarce delay the passer-by ; 
The tower by war or tempest rent, 
While yet shall frown one battlement, 
Each ivied arch and pillar lone, 
Tells haughtily of glories gone.” 


NOTES ON THE ALCESTIS. 


ARGUMENT, ETC. 


WE learn, says Paley, from the important extract from the 
Didascaliae, recently recovered by W. Dindorf from a Vatican 
MS., that this play was brought out Ol. 85, 2—B.C..439—in 
the Archonship of Glaucinus ; that Sophocles gained the first 
prize, Euripides the second, with the Tetralogy consisting 
of the Cressae, Alemaeon on the Psophis, Telephus, and Alcestis. 
This is, consequently (with the exception probably of the 
Rhesus), the earliest of the extant plays of our poet. And 
it evidently belongs to that very distinct class of his com- 
positions which retain the smooth and regular iambic flow, 
as contrasted with the frequently resolved feet of his later 
plays. Various conjectures as to the date had been made; 
it was only known to have appeared before the Acharnians 
of Aristophanes (B.C. 425), in v. 893 of which there is a par- 
ody on vy. 367 of the present play. 

There is, perhaps, not one of the extant dramas of Euripi- 
des which contains so much of pathos, or, at least, that pe- 
culiar sort of pathos, which comes most home to us, with 
our views and partialities for domestic life. Admetus, king 
of Pherae, having been condemned to die by the stern de- 
crees of Fate, Apollo, who owes a debt of gratitude to a 
house in which he had been kindly and religiously treated ~ 
when in mortal servitude, obtains permission that he shall 
be respited, provided that a substitute can be found for him 
who shall be willing to die in his stead. And here the play 
opens. 


Acti. Scene [—The prologue is spoken by Apollo, who, 
after explaining the causes of his servitude in the house of 
Admetus, announces the favor he has conferred on the latter - 
by procuring a respite from instant death, and also that Al- 
cestis, his wife, is now on the point of breathing her last, as 
a voluntary substitute for her husband. (1-27.) 
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Scene IJ.— Death enters, and, on perceiving Apollo, re- 
proaches him with interfering with his rights, by attempt- 
ing to deprive him of his allotted victim Alcestis, as he had 
before succeeded in doing in the case of Admetus. An an- 
gry altercation ensues, and then both retire. (28-76.) 


Scene IJ7.—The Chorus, composed of old men of Pherae, 
now appear, divided into two Hemichoria, and indulge in 
surmises on the condition of Alcestis, and her approaching 
end. And then the united Chorus sing a strain to the effect 
that, though she be not yet dead, her fate is sealed; for 
Admetus has tried every means, and has offered victims on 
every altar, but has found no meee (77-141. ) 


Scene IV.—Enter a female attendant, who informs the Cho- 
rus that Alcestis is on the point of expiring, and gives them 
an account of her last actions. (142-212.) 


Scene V.—The Chorus, on learning that even yet their mis- 
tress lingers, hold a conversation on the possibility of her 
being restored by the intervention of Apollo, who has before 
shown favor to Admetus. (213-243.) 


Act Il. Svene I.—Alcestis, not yet so near death as to 
have lost the power of speech, is borne on the stage, attend- 
ed by Admetus and her two children. She invokes the ele- 
ments to bid them farewell; fancies that Charon is calling, 
and that Death is leading her away, and takes a final leave 
of her children. After which she appears to rally so far as to 
specify in detail her last wishes and bequests to her husband. 
She then breathes her last. Lamentations around her corpse. 
The body is then borne away, followed by Admetus and his 
children. (244-434.,) 


Scene I.—The Chorus remain, and utter a eulogy on the 
deceased, predicting: that her fame shall live for future years 
both in Sparta and at Athens. (435-475.) 


Aot III. Scene .—Enter Hercules, who inquires of the 
Chorus whether Admetus is within. They, in turn, as in 
some degree neighbors of the Thracians, give him informa- 
tion as to the dangers of the enterprise on which he tells 
them he has come, namely, to carry away the horses of Dio- 
mede. Seeing the family in mourning, he hesitates to enter; 
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but the equivocal answers he receives remove his scruples. 
(476-506. ) 


Scene IJ.—Admetus comes forth from the palace, and meets 
Hercules as he is proceeding to enter. Admetus, while he is 
hospitable to a fault, is averse from telling a direct falsehood 
in relation to what has befallen him, and has no course left 
him but to mislead Hercules by ambiguous answers. He 
then directs his attendants to lead Hercules within the man- 
sion, and entertain him properly. (507-550.) 


Scene III.—The Chorus, who in all plays are the represent- 
atives of moderation, order, virtue, and established custom, 
enter a protest against the unusual reception of guests into 
a house of mourning. Admetus opposes to them the still 
more cogent laws of hospitality, and the emptiness of mere 
etiquette. He then retires. (551-567.) 


Scene JV.—The Chorus utter a eulogy on the hospitality 
of Admetus, who formerly had the honor of entertaining 
Apollo, and has now received another guest even in a time 
of grief. (568-605. ) 


Scene V.i—Admetus returns to invite the Chorus to take 
part in the funeral procession, which is ready to advance, but 
is unexpectedly stopped by the arrival of his father Pheres 
with offerings for the dead. An altercation then ensues be- 
tween the father and son, after which come the last address 
and farewell of the Chorus as the procession moves off the 
stage. (606-746.) 


Act IV. Scene J.—Enter an attendant, or officer of the 
palace, who gives an account of the conduct of Hercules 
at the festal board, so unsuited to a house of mourning. (747 
-772.) 


Scene IJ.—Enter Hercules, who advises the attendant to 
dismiss sorrow and every gloomy feeling, and to enjoy the 
good things of life. A dialogue then ensues, in the course 
of which Hercules learns, for the first time, that it is Alces- 
tis whose death the household are mourning. He then in- 
quires the road to the tomb. (773-836.) 


Scene IIJ.—The attendant having retired, Hercules re- 
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mains alone on the stage, and in a brief soliloquy resolves to 
rescue Alcestis from the power of Death. He then retires. 
(837-860. ) 


Scene 7V.—Admetus returns from the funeral with dejected 
countenance. He now fully realizes his loss, when he con- 
templates the mansion in all its sad vacancy, and wishes that 
he were dead, as he has no longer any pleasure in life. The 
Chorus offer the common and trite topic of consolation that 
he is not the first who has been so bereaved. Admetus la- 
ments to the Chorus in very pathetic terms his present lot. 
The Chorus then utter a fine ode on the force of Necessity. 
Admetus is to take consolation from the thought that what 
has happened could not have been ayoided. (861-1007.) 


Aot V. Scene [—Hercules unexpectedly returns, bringing 
Alcestis, whom he has rescued from the power of Death, and 
who now stands as a mute, covered with a veil. He pretends 
that she is a prize won in a contest, and asks permission to 
leave her in the keeping of Admetus, until his own return 
from Thrace. Admetus declines to receive the pretended 
prize for several reasons, which he states. He yields at last, 
at the earnest solicitations of Hercules, and in receiving the 
stranger-female finds to his great astonishment that he is re- 
gaining his lost spouse. (1008-1163.) 


As for the characters in the play, that of Alcestis must be 
acknowledged to be pre-eminently beautiful. One could al- 
most fancy, remarks Paley, that Euripides had not yet con- 
ceived that bad opinion of the sex which so many of the sub- 
sequent dramas exhibit. But if we except the heroine of 
the piece, he adds, the rest are hardly well drawn, or even 
pleasingly portrayed. The selfish Pheres, the unfilial Ad- 
metus, the boisterous Hercules, are not in themselves proper 
characters for tragedy; but then they serve to set off and 
bring out in relief the beauties which the poet has labored 
to concentrate upon one person. The poet might easily, 
had he pleased, have represented Admetus in a more amiable 
point of view. Instead of basely allowing his wife to die for 
him, he might have discovered that Alcestis had consented 
to do so without his knowledge, and when it was too late 
to alter the decree in her fayor insisted on fulfilling his 
own fate. As it is, we can have little sympathy with a man 
who bewails the loss of a woman whom he wishes to live, 
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but to live only for himself, and whom his own selfishness 
has consigned to an untimely tomb. 

The character of Hercules, as the same scholar remarks, 
which some have criticised as partaking too largely of com- 
edy, was designed to give a certain spirit and energy to the 
somewhat tame action of the play. Our own Shakespeare, 
says he, has made a frequent use of this sort of license in his 
best tragedies. It was this character, however, which made 
many regard the Alcestis as a species of Satyric drama; a no- 
tion which derives some countenance also from the Didas- 
caliae, in which it is placed the last in the Tetralogy. But 
the distinction between real Satyric farces, so far as we know 
it, and the Alcestis is so marked that the idea cannot be en- 
tertained. The Alcestis, in fact, is a tragi-comedy, differing 
from a true tragedy in this respect, also, that it has a happy 
conclusion. 

The Chorus, as already intimated, consists of old men of 
Pherae, in Thessaly, where also the scene is laid. 


NOTES. 


1-9. "OQ dwpar’ ’Adwhjre’. Instead of commencing in 
his usual way, “ This is the mansion of Admetus,” ete., 
the poet, with much more effect, begins with apostro- 
phizing the abode itself, and then suddenly breaks off, 
and enters upon the narrative. Monk, after Seidler, 
compares the Andromache and Hlectra, both of which 
open in the same way.—éy oic érAny, «.7.d. “In which 
I endured to be content with menial fare.” Some 
verbs, denoting contentment, acquiescence, etc., have 
an accusative derived from their primary sense. (Jelf, 
G. G., § 549, Obs, 2.) The @jre¢ were hired farm-ser- 
yants or laborers. Apollo tended, as one of such, the 
herds of Admetus.—Zede yap karaxrde, x.7.. Jove 
struck Aesculapius, son of Apollo, with a thunderbolt, 
for haying restored mortals to life by his drugs. (Apol- 
lod., iii.,10,4.)—od oy. “ On which account then.” Ob- 
serve that od is here the genitive of what grammari- 
ans term the antecedent notion. (Jelf, G. G., § 490.) 
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The particle 6) implies that of course, or not with- 
out good reason, Apollo was incensed at such an act. 
—drowa. “As an atonement.” This employment 
of drowa in apposition with @yrevew is well illustrated 
by Pflugk, from Aesch., Agam., 1392; Iph. Taur., 1458, 
etc.—iowfov. It does not appear that the god is still 
under his term of servitude, though he must very re- 
cently have left it. He speaks in v. 23 of leaving the 
mansion, as if his residence in it were no longer com- 
pulsory. 


10-14. triyyavoyv. “I came into contact with,” i.e., 
I met and engaged to serve with for hire-—épnroc. 
Pheres, father of Admetus, was the son of Cretheus and 
Tyro, and the founder of Pherae in Thessaly.—%y 0a- 
veiv ippvcduny. The more usual construction would be 
po) Gaveiv, but the py is often omitted, especially when 
the idea of certainty is to be brought in. So here 
Admetus was saved from what would otherwise have 
been certain death. Compare Phoen., 609; Androm., 
44.—Moipac dodwoac. Of the legend alluded to here, 
and in y. 34, nothing is expressly recorded. It would 
appear, however, from Aesch., Humen., 693 seqq., that 
Apollo obtained his object by plying these venerable 
deities with wine (oivy wapnrdrnoac dpyaiac Oedc).— 
gvecay. For xaryvecay.—roy rapavrix’. ‘“ Impending.” 
—@ or diadddZavra vexpoy. “ By having given another 
dead one in exchange (for himself).” 


15-22. 2héyac. “Having questioned,” i. e., made 
trial of. A less usual meaning of the verb.—pyripa. 
Called Clymene by the Scholiast, and Periclymene by 
Hyginus (fab., 14).—ijre. This is used, not boric, as 
if he had said, povny dpe my yuvaixa, iri, Kc. T. X.—kel- 
vou. In the sense of adrod. Compare Kruger, ad Xen. 

_ Anab., iv., 3, 20.—tv yepoiy. Referring to both Adme- 
tus and his attendants.—ju) piacpa, «.7.d. The pollu- 
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tion arising from looking upon or being brought into 
contact with a corpse. Hermann says that Euripides 
predicates this of only Apollo and Diana, who are said 
to be far from the dying, and to inflict death from afar. 


24-27. rovde. “Here.” —iep Oavovrwy. He is de- 
scribed as performing the rites of a priest, i.e., of a 
sacrificer, lower down, at v. 74.—cuppérpwc. “In good 
season,” i. e., opportunely, properly. The term implies 
that the measure or time of one event corresponds with 
that of another. 


29-46. ri od re rrodeic; “ Why are you going about 
here?” The verb rodéw would seem originally to have 
represented zoddec eivat, since “to be much in a place” 
is “to frequent it,” “to be going up and down in it.” 
The od is emphatic of course.—agopitopevoc. “Taking 
away.” Literally, “Carrying out of their proper boun- 
daries.”—ripmac évipwy. “The prerogatives of the pow- 
ers below.” —ézi rpjde gpoupetc. ‘You are standing 
guard over this woman here,” i. e., Alcestis, so that I 
may not carry her away.—i) 760’ dxéorn. “ Who under- 
took this very thing,” i. e., which you want to prevent, 
namely, etc. Observe that rdde refers to zpo@aveiv, 
which is the same as Oaveiy rpd abrot.—diny rot, «.7.X. 
“T have justice, for the matter of that, on my side, and 
fair arguments.”—ri dijra épyov; “‘ What need then is 

_there?” Compare the Latin opus.—xai roiedé y' oixote, 
n.7.d. “Aye, and to lend aid,” etc. He had already 
done’so in the case of Admetus. Observe the force of 
yé, examples of which have often occurred in the pre- 
vious plays.— yap. “Certainly, for.”—vooguic. Con- 
tracted future for vocgicetc.—pdc Biav.. Same as Pic. 
—<épeibac. “Having given in exchange.”—#jxee péra. 
“ Have come after.” 


48-53. oid’ dy ei. Compare Med.,941.—xpy. Schae- 
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fer’s reading for yph.—rovro yap rerdypeOa. “ Since for 
this very thing we have been appointed.” Monk, 
without any necessity, supplies zouiy. Compare the 
well-known formula, rairny riv raéw reradypeOa. The 
idea is as follows: “ Persuade me to what?” asks Death. 
“Ts it to slay the right person? Why, that is my of 
fice.” — roic pédAovor, Supply Oaveitv. “ Upon those 
who are about to die,” i. e., who are old and decrepit 
and ripe for the tomb. Hermann incorrectly renders 
it by “‘cunctantibus.” The Scholiast rightly explains 
it by rote yeynpaxdot.—ixw Adyor Of, K.T-A. “I under- 
stand now your drift, and the zeal which you display.” 
—ior’ ody bruc, «.7.r. “Is there any way then in 
which Alcestis might arrive at old age?” i. e., is it pos- 
sible then that Alcestis can arrive, etc. Though rare 
with an interrogation, the idiom is the same as the 
more common ov« é6’ brwe, K.T.A.—TYyLaig TépTEDOat. 
“To take delight in my prerogatives.” 


56-59, kav ypaiic bdynrat, x.7.d. “Even if she die old, 
she will be richly interred,” i. e., she will have a rich 
funeral, so that you will get honor in that way.—zpic 
Tov éxdvrwv, «.7.X. “You lay down your law, Phoe- 
bus, in favor of the rich.” Observe the force of zpéc. 
Literally, “‘ From the rich,” i. e., from a regard to their 
interests. (Jelf, G. G., § 638.)\—a\N 7 Kai copdc, K.7.X. 
“Why have you really been a sophist all along with- 
out my knowing it?” i.e., I did not know that you 
were all the while such a sophist.—avoiv7’ dv ofc, «.7.d. 
“They, unto whom the means are present, would in 
that event purchase the privilege that their friends 
should die old.” This is commonly but erroneously 
rendered, ‘‘ The privilege of dying old;” but, as Her- 
mann remarks, if the poet had meant that men would 
buy off thei own deaths, he should have said ynpatoi. 
On the contrary, he speaks of friends or relations in 
whose lives the rich are interested. 
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61-71. rove tuodve rpdrove. ‘These ways of mine.” 
—iyOpoic ye. ‘Aye, hostile.’—7 piv. “ Assuredly.” 
These particles here have something of a threat con- 
nected with them. So, in our colloquial phraseology, 
“T can tell you what; you shall be stopped in your ca- 
reer,” etc., i. e., 1 can tell you that you shall be stopped, 
ete.—eior. “ Will come.”—irzevoy dynua. “The char- 
iot steeds.” The chariot itself is not necessarily im- 
plied. The horses of Diomede, king of the Thracian 
Bistones, are meant. — ik. “To bring them from.” 
Monk supplies aZoyra. The ellipsis; however, is rather 
mental than real.—«ov0’ » zap’ jor, «7. dX. “And 
(then) there will neither be from us to you the thank- 
fulness (that would otherwise have been felt), and you 
will equally (in that event) have to do this, and will 
besides be hated by me,” i. e., you will lose the benefit 
of the favor you might now confer; will gain nothing, 
by your refusal, towards finally securing your victim, 
and will secure my resentment instead of my friend- 
ship. By dpdcec raira is meant that he will have to 
deliver up Alcestis to the victor in the contest. With 
dpoiwe compare the English expression “all the same.” 


72-76. obdév dv mréov AaBore. “ Will gain nothing,” 
i. e., literally, will obtain no more (than you have thus 
far obtained).— 1» & oty yurn. “This woman I tell 
you.” Observe the force of the combination 0 oby.— 
wc caraptwpar ide. “That I may begin the rites of 
sacrifice with the knife.” The commencement of a 
sacrifice (kardpyecOa) was the cutting of a few hairs 
from the head of the living victim, and the burning 
of them, as first-fruits, i.e., as an offering of the only 
available part of the actual animal, short of the life- 
blood ‘itself. — drov 760’ %yyoc, «.7.d. “The hair of 
whose head this weapon may have consecrated.” The 
more common construction would be brov ay. The 
omission of éy occurs, however, not only in the poets, 
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but sometimes even in the prose writers. It would 
seem that in such cases the relative pretty closely rep- 
restnts trav. (Jelf, G. G., § 830, 1.)—éyxoc, taking the 
place here of gigoc, but with the meaning of the latter. 


77-80. ri 708 yovyia, x.7.X. The Chorus, consisting 
of Pheraean elders, now come in, and, forming into 
two divisions, commence a species of dialogue. The 
first half of the Chorus utter vy. 77 and 78, and then 
the other half reply. This arrangement is due to 
Barnes.—zpéo6e. So Hermann with the MSS. and ear- 
ly editions. Monk and Dindorf give zpdo6er, but Eu- 
ripides has not the objection which the earlier Tragic 
writers show to lengthen such words as réxvoy, adaxpue, 
etc.—ri cesiynrar Sépuoc ’Adphrov; (Self, G. G., § 364, 2.) 
—itwy zc. Monk, following Elmsley, considers ri¢ 
here as spurious, and as one of those continually re- 
curring interpolations of grammarians to complete 
catalectic anapaestics. Pflugk defends ric . . . ovdeic 
by rie cic. Antig., 269; Oecd. R., 246; and more appo- 
sitely by Herod., vii., 8: otre ra wodw avdpdy obdepiny. 
—Omivny. ‘As already departed.” 


88-91. we mexpaypivwy. “ As though all were over.” 
Genitive absolute.—orariZera. Equivalent to ‘orara. 
“Stands.” No female attendant stands at the gates, 
whom one might question as to affairs within.—pera- 
kipuog adrac. “Amid the waves of calamity.” The 
idea, says Paley, is that of some god protecting a ship, 
when in the trough of the sea, from being overwhelmed 
. by the waves towering above it on either side. 


93-96. rav. Crasis, for roi av.— ob yap oh, K.7.X. 
“(No) for the corpse assuredly is not gone from the 
mansion.” Observe the force of 64, and also, as before 
remarked (Hipp., 972), the employment of the mascu- 
line in speaking of a corpse.— w60ev; odk abya, K. 7.2. 
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“Whence (do you infer this)? Iam not so sure of it. 
What encourages you (to believe it)?” Some editions 
assign each clause to a different speaker.—épnpov. * A 
private one,” i.e., without the funeral honors becom- 
ing her rank. 


99-103. xnyaioy xépr13a. “ The lustral spring-water.” 
Observe that yéovu) is properly water for the hands; 
here, however, intended for sprinkling the whole per- 
son. Monk, misled by Hesychius, takes it for the 
vessel itself containing the lustral water. This latter 
was called dcrpaxoy, and was placed before the door 
of the house, in order that each one who entered 
might sprinkle himself, as a preservative against con- 
tamination. <A clipped lock of hair was also hung up 
in the porch, as a token of mourning.—veodaia. An 
adjective, “young,” equivalent to veadyje. The true 
reading here is uncertain. The common text has obdé 
-veodaia, Where a synizesis is supposed to take place. 
Photius, indeed, quoting from Aristophanes (frag. 
Babylon, 57), says that the Attics used the word cerpa- - 
ov éBwe; but Pflugk rightly argues, as Paley remarks, 
that he may have meant the ordinary pronunciation 
to be the resolved Doric veodata of five syllables. 


105-111. cai pojy réde, «.7.d. “And yet this is the 
fated day.” It appears from this, remarks Paley, that 
the particular day of her death had been foretold, and 
hence the cause of all the preceding anxiety.—rév aya- 
dav. Referring to Admetus.—ypnorde ax’ apyic. “ Well- 
disposed from the very first.” 


112-117. aN’ 08d: vavednpiary, x.7.r. “But not even 
might one, having sent an expedition to any quarter of 
the earth, either of Lycia, or unto,” etc. Literally, ‘ Any 
whither in respect of earth.’ Observe the idiom in 
éo6’ zor, Which are to be taken together. With Avxtac 
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we may mentally supply another go ézo., and then 
the construction changes to éizi with the accusative. 
The allusion in the word Avxiac is to the celebrated 
oracle of Apollo at Patara, in that country.—Appwri- 
dac. Alluding to the oracle of Jupiter Ammon in the 
deserts of Libya. The text gives Musgrave’s emenda- 
tion, for the common and erroneous ’Appwriddoce.—ra- 
padica. Observe the optative without dy. 

118-120. axéropoc. “Abrupt.” The emendation of 
Hermann and Blomfield for the common dzorpoc.— 
mrad. Observe that wae and edabew are poetic 
forms for weddZev.— ini riva pndoObray, «.7r.r. “To 
what one sacrificing at,” etc., i.e., to what priest or 
sacrificer officiating at the altars, etc. Monk gives 
pmdoOuray in the genitive plural.—yw éri. Observe 
the hiatus. The w must be made short before the suc- 
ceeding vowel. 


122-129. pévoc & dy. The dy belongs in construc- 
tion to 7AGev, in v. 125. Monk is wrong, therefore, in 
suggesting 70’ ay, and besides the third person sin- 
gular is very seldom elided with adyv.— oiBov zaic. 
Aesculapius. — rpodurote’ 7AOev. That is, in plainer 
Greek, dviornoey dy airy ’AokAnriéc.— aviorn. “ He 
was wont to raise.” Observe the force of the imper- 
fect.—«ide. “Mastered,” i. e., destroyed. 


133-141. Bacrsiow. Admetus. Very probably an 
interpolation.—aipéppavro. Monk says that this com- 
pound occurs nowhere else. It is met with, however, 
in Iph. in Taur., 225.—rdypec. “Are abundant.” Sup- 
ply eici.evOcivpév, x.7.d. The idea is, it is pardon- 
able for you to be weeping, but what we want is in- 
formation rather than grief. 


- 148-150. airéc. “The same person.” The mascu- . 
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line is here used in a general assertion, although a fe- 
male is actually meant—,rézor. “Behold the light 
of day.”—ijdn mpovwmye tor. ‘She is already power- 
less.” The term properly means bending forward, no 
longer able to sit or stand erect, and therefore faint, 
powerless. Compare v. 186.—oioc wy. ‘ Being what 
thyself.”—rééde. That is, the extent of his lossi—zezpw- 
pévn yap, «.7.r. (No) for the destined day overpow- 
ers.”—én airg. “In her case.” Some editions have 
éx’ abroic, which Pflugk renders, “ guum is rerwm status 
sit.” But this should have been, as Paley remarks, ézi 
rovrow.—kdopoc. ‘ Funeral ornaments.” Compare v. 
161.—¢. “In which.”—eiedeje ye. That is, if she has 
died young, she has at all events left behind her a 
good name. 


153-155. ri yp yevéoOa, x.7.r. “What must the 
woman be who has surpassed her?” This is Monk’s 
translation, which Klotz very justly prefers to Her- 
mann’s rendering: “Quid fiat ea muliere, quae eam su- 
peret ?”—xéow rpotyooa. “That she valued her hus- 
band above everything else.” 


160-162. tk xedpivwy dépwr. ‘From the cedar clos- 
ets,” or else “chests.” Cedar was employed for this 
purpose from its antiseptic properties, and its keeping 
off insects.—isOjra Kéopoy re, x.7.rX. It was the cus- 
tom, says Monk, after Kirchmann, for those who pre- 
pared to meet immediate death to array themselves 
in their finest habiliments. As éo¢ is here distin- 
guished from xéopoc, the latter both here and at vy. 
149, 1050 probably refers, as Paley thinks, to orna- 
ments of gold, or other durable material, which, as we 
know from the contents of ancient tombs, it was a 
widely prevalent custom to bury with the corpse or its 
ashes. Possibly, also, under the general name of xéo- 
poe were included chaplets, flowers, ete.—péa0ev éoriac. 
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Paley says that the prayer was offered up to Diana, 
who -was especially worshipped at Pherae, as being 
the sister of Apollo, the tutelary deity of the place. 
Pflugk ,and Wiistemann, however, think that Vesta is 
meant. 


165-173. rékva. The son was named Eumelus, the 
daughter Perimele. Both appellations are derived 
from pia, “ sheep,” the wealth of Admetus consisting 
chiefly in flocks and herds.—airéy » recotoa. ‘“ Their 
mother.” The participle with the article stands here 
for a noun (sj7np), and as such governs the genitive. 
—ixmdjjou. “That they complete,” i. e., that they ex- 
tend their lives to the full term, as opposed to daveiy 
dwpouc.—oi car’ ’Adphrov ddpove. Supply eict.—kakéoreve 
kai xpooniéaro. The meaning is, she said a prayer at 
each altar, as she culled myrtle-twigs to crown it. 
This probably was a funeral ceremony.—@68nr. Not 
separate leaves, but tufts or bunches of leaves, plucked 
from the twigs. Hartung correctly renders it “die 
Biischel.” The crown of myrtle (a tree sacred to Ve- 
nus) laid upon the altar, as a part of the funeral cere- 
mony, is to be explained probably by its typifying, in 
accordance with the common Greek notion, a union 
of the power which creates with that which destroys, 
as in the case of the Roman Venus Libitina.—dé«dav- 
aroc, dorévakroc. “ Without a tear, without a groan.” 
Taken actively. Most of the verbals in roc have a 
double signification, active and passive, though the 
latter is more common, 


175-182. @ddapoy siorecotca, k.7.d. “ Having rushed 
into her chamber, ‘and up to the bed.” Observe the 
zeugma.— rapbéver’ tdvoa Kkopedpara. “I parted with 
my maiden state.” By xépevpa is meant the state of 
virginity. So xopetecOac is “to be brought up in 
maidenhood.” Monk does not appear to be correct 
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in making it equivalent to ZHvn.—é« rots dyvdpdc. 
“Through this man.”—dadzwreoac dé pe pdynv. “ You 
have lost me alone,” i.e., and not me together with 
my husband. He will marry again, and another shall 
fill my place.—zpodotva. ‘To be untrue to.”—cwdpwr 
piv ovx dy paddov. “ Not chaster in all likelihood, 
though perchance more fortunate.” Supply otea after 
padXov, and another paddroy with edruxjc. (Jelf, G. G., 
§ 430, 2.) 


186, 187. oreiyer xpovwmie, x.r.rX. “ Having rushed 
from the couch, she moves onward with head hang- 
ing down.” She hangs down her head in order to 
avoid looking at the familiar objects around her. 
Compare, as regards the other meaning of rpovwmje, 
the note on v. 1438.—kai woddd Oadapoy, k.7.d. “And 
many times, as she was leaving it, she turned back to 
her bedchamber.” The poet is here true to nature. 
Her resolution to depart without looking any more at 
the well-known objects around her fails Alcestis on 
the very threshold of the apartment, and she turns 
back again and again to take another view. Observe 
that the more usual meaning of éiorpévecOa is to turn 
one’s self about in a place, to wander up and down, 
etc. Such a signification here, however, would hardly 
suit the context. 


189-198. zéxAwy. Genitive of contact after 2Znprnpé- 
vo..—kakéc. “ Lowly,” i.e., humble in station. —xai 
mpoceppnOn madkw. The full form of expression would 
have been, cai i¢’ ob 0d zpoceppiOn wadXw.—Kai KarOavev 
7 dy @der’, x.7.d. ‘And had he died indeed, there 
would have been an end of him; but, since he has es- 
caped, he has a cause of sorrow so great, as that of it 
he will never be forgetful,” i. e., he will feel grief for- 
eyer. Observe that, according to this way of render- 
ing, 7’ ay is for voi dy. Hermann and Pflugk, however, 
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take 7’ dy for ré dy, the ré being answered ny oé, as in 
many other instances. The meaning will then be, 
“He would both have perished had he died, and now 
also that he has escaped,” etc.—od zor’ od dednjoera. 
Literally, ‘Which some day he will not forget,” i.e., 
which at no time he will ever forget. Dindorf makes 
mort ov the same as ovzore, like é’ ov« wy, for odxér’ wy. 


Soph. Zrach., 161. 


199-205. 3) mov orevager, x.7.d. “Surely Adrastus 
groans at these evils, does he not?” Observe the 
force of 4 zov with a question, and compare Med., 1308. 
—ei orepnOijvat, x... Not dre xpn, but ei yoy, since the 
Chorus can hardly credit the thing as real. (Jelf, 
G. G., § 804, 9.) —apodotva. “To abandon him.”— 
mapepévn dé, «.7.d. There is great doubt here about 
the true reading. Hermann conjectures 54, and is fol- 
lowed by Pflugk and Bothe, but this, as Paley remarks, 
is altogether unsatisfactory. Matthiae gives yé, which 
is no better. Dindorf is in favor of striking out the 
whole verse, but reads yé with Matthiae. Elmsley, 
whom Paley follows, supposes that one or more lines 
have been lost. The last-mentioned scholar, therefore, 
thinks that the sense would be restored by inserting 
the following verse, poXtc 7’ éraipove’ wrévac TpoorrbacE- 
ra. Translate, in accordance with this view: “ But, 
completely prostrated, a wretched burden for the hand, 
and scarce able to raise her arms, she tries to embrace 
him,” i.e., a wretched burden or load to those who 
carry or support her. Paley renders, ‘“‘ Paralyzed as 
to the lifeless weight of her hand,” etc., but this ap- 
pears inferior. 


207, 208. we otzor adfic, x.7.X. This and the next 
line occur also in the Hecuba (vv. 411-12, and are com- 
monly thought to have been interpolated here. They 
seem required, however, to complete a sentence other- 
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wise too abrupt. Render we “since,” or else supply 
Néyouca before it.—pocdWerar. Her words were oizor’ 
av0ic mpoodWona, and these are transferred from the 
first to the third person. t 

213-220. is Zet, x.7.. Paley follows Hermann in 
assigning the first strophe and antistrophe each to five 
distinct Choreutae. Dindorf and Pflugk distribute 
them into four speeches of the Hemichorium. Monk 
gives the whole (to 248) to the Chorus, without distinc- 
tion of parts. — wépoc caxiy. ‘Way of escape from 
evils.” —orodpov. “ Array.” Properly speaking, oroApdc 
xéxdwv would refer to a robe in folds.—édjAa. Plural 
for the singular. Literally, ‘‘ Things are plain.””—ebyo- 
pecOa, Matthiae has evydpecda. “ We still pray,” which 
suits the metre better, as Paley admits.—ydp. The 
common reading was yap & dvvajuc. Hermann omits 
yap, by which the verse becomes an iambic penthemi- 
meris with a logaoedic termination. 


221-230. payavav. “ Remedy.” —r@sd’ épedpec rovro. 
Hermann’s reading. In the antistrophe (v. 236) he 
supplies orévaZoy, in which Paley also follows him. It 
would seem that when 7rd’ bad been corrupted to 
zovd’, and then to rovd’, the roiro was omitted as detri- 
mental to the sense.—roiro. ‘ This,” namely, a rem- 
edy.—orepeic. So Monk and Hermann for orepnOeic.— 
ap diva, Hermann’s reading. The MSS. omit dp’, and 
give ai ai déa. Translate,“ Are not these things jus- 
tificatory of a cutting of the throat, and more than 
(justificatory) for bringing one’s neck to the halter 
suspended from on high ?” i. e., as Paley gives it, “ Are 
not these things enough to make a man cut his throat, 
and more than enotigh to bring one’s neck ?” etc. The 
reading weddooa is Erfurdt’s, for weddoar. 


236-248, orivatoyv. Marked with an asterisk as in- 
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serted on Hermann’s conjecture. Compare note on y. 
223 (rid égedpec rotro).—Kara yac. “(And in the act 
of being sent) beneath the earth.” The full expression 
in the text would have been, wepropévny cara yade, rap’ 
"Avdny, bd vocou papawodtane aitiy.—ovrore pnow. “T 
shall ever deny.” —dorc. “Since he is one who.” 
The Latin quippe qui.—aBiwroy roy mera, k.7.d. “ Will 
live thereafter a life that is no life.” Observe that 
d&Biwror is here taken adverbially, but is to be rendered 
as if agreeing with Bioy implied in Bioredcer. 


244-249. “ANe kai, x.7.r. Alcestis, not yet so near 
to death as to have lost the power of speech, is borne 
on the stage, attended by Admetus and her two chil- 
dren. The Scholiast remarks that this introduction 
on the stage of a person just before death is not judi- 
cious. Paley thinks that the touching dialogue be- 
tween Admetus and his wife, though requiring the 
presence of both on the stage, might still have been 
made antecedent to the part where her last acts with- 
in the house are mentioned.—odpdmai re diva, «.7.d. 
“And ye heavenly eddyings of the rapid cloud,” i. e., 
ye rapid, eddying clouds on high. Some see in this the 
doctrine of Anaxagoras, who taught that the clouds 
were urged on by a rotatory impulse. And they 
think, also, that the joke in Aristophanes (Clouds, 379) 
about the aidép.o¢c divoc, is founded, in part at least, on 
the present passage. — dpd@. “He beholds,” i.e., the 
Sun, 6 “H\wog. Admetus converts her appeal into a 
sort of protest against the injustice of the gods.— 
marpyac. The w shortened in scanning. Compare 
Med., 430. 


255-263. od xareipyec. “You are delaying us.”— 
rade rot pé,x.7.rX. “Thus, hastening, he keeps urging 
me on.” Monk and Dindorf have rota. ‘In such 
words.” Hermann, followed by Pflugk, gives ot ka- 

15 
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Teipyetc TAO Erouwa orepxopévoc* raxvve. “ You are keep- 
ing back matters when they are in readiness for those 
anxious to go; be quick.”—oia zaoyouev. “How we 
do suffer !” — ody épgc. Dying persons imagine that 
they see flitting forms, and appeal to others whether 
they are not equally conscious of their presence.—i7’ 
dgpbor kvavavyéot Brérwy. “ Looking from under his 
dark- gleaming eyebrows.” The dark eyebrows are 
partially lighted up by the gleam of the terrible eyes 
beneath.—zpoBairw. ‘Am I entering upon.” 


264-279. éx dt rév. Observe réy here in the sense of 
robrwy.—pébere. “ Let go of me,” i. e., leave off support- 
ing me, or holding me up.—yaipoyrec, & réxva, x.7.X. 
“Oh, my children, may you both continue tb behold 
this light of day, enjoying happiness the while,” i. e., 
may you live and be happy. — 760’ éroc Nurpiy axodw. 
“TJ hear in this a speech fraught with sorrow unto me.” 
—u) mpdc¢ oe Océ. As before remarked, the words are 
thrown out of their natural order to express strong 
agitation. Supply ixeredw, to govern o&.—aN’ diva r6d- 
pa. “But up! take courage.” Observe diva for ava- 
o7nOi.—ty coi sopév,x.7.r. “On thee we depend, both 
to live and not (to live).”” Equivalent to éy coi éori rd 
Hae Cipy.—rhy yap pidiay oeBdpecOa. “ For thy love we 
hold most sacred,” i.e., we adore thee as a most be- 
loved object. 


281-289. rear Oiw oor, K.7.rA. “I wish to tell you 
before I die what I want to have done.” Observe 
here the distinction between @é\w and BotrAopar. ‘The 
former has regard to the will of another (Admetus), 
i.e., his permission to speak; the latter to her own 
feelings, what she is anxious about, and wants to men- 
tion.—pecBebovod oe. ‘Revering thee aboye all oth- 
ers.” Equivalent to rporysica.—xaraorhoaca. “ Hay- 
ing placed thee in a condition.” —zapdy jo) Oaveiv. 
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“ When it was in my power not to die.” Nominative 
absolute of the participle, as before.— add. Merely 
contrasting the two infinitives, po) Oaveiy adda oyxeir, 
c.t.. Some, however, construe add (zapdy por) oxeiv, 
kT, obK HOEAHTA.—ovK 92Anoa. Paley suggests Kov« 
0éAnca.—tyouca. ‘Though possessing.” 


290-292. cairo. ‘ And yet.”—Kaddc piv adroic, K.T.X. 
“Though they had reached a fitting time of life to die, 
and nobly to save,” etc. More literally, “It having ar- 
rived for them at a point of life fitly to die,” etc. The 
verb jw, with an adverb, takes the genitive of that 
from the antecedent conception of which the notion 
of the good or bad state or position arises. This 
idiom, however, though occurring several times in He- 
rodotus, is less frequent in Attic. (Jelf, G. G., § 528.) 
Observe, moreover, the nominative absolute in the par- 
ticiple jjcov, and compare y. 284. 


295-302. kai ob roy Aowrdy xpdvoyv. She means, as the 
next verse shows, You and I would have lived on to- 
gether.—xai zaidac wppavevec. “And would not have 
had to bring up your children as orphans.” — raira 
piv €éxpatev,x.7.r. ‘ Worked out these things so as 
to have (themselves) thus,” i. e., brought these things 
thus to pass.—poi révd’ aroprnoa xapw. “ Remember 
gratitude for these things unto me,” i.e., forget not 
the gratitude due to me for these things, or, in other 
words, do what I bid you do in return. The yd in 
the next line depends, as usual, on something implied : 
“(And you ought to do it) for the utmost I can ask 
falls short of what I have done for you,” ete.—déiav. 
“ A suitable return.” Supply yapuw.—dirara o&. ‘* But 
(I will only ask of thee) just things.” 


3804-306. rovrove dvacyov, x.7.r. ‘Be content that 
these be lords of my house.” Literally, ‘“‘ Endure these 
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being lords,” etc. She means, remarks Paley, do not 
be so impatient at your widowed estate as to wish for 
another wife and other children, who will be set be- 
fore mine. But she says this entirely out of regard to 
her children’s interest, not to her own feelings as a 
wife. — pu) ’atyipyc, «7.4. “Bring not by a second 
marriage a step-mother upon these children.” The 
verb éxtyapéw is the regular one employed in this case. 
—90dvy. “Through jealous dislike,” 1. e., she will re- 
gard them -with this feeling as being the children of 
one who she is conscious was better than herself, and 
therefore more worthy of a husband’s love. 


312-315. ov Kai mpoctime, x.7.X. Repeated from vy. 
195, and evidently a mere interpolation. — xopevOjcer. 
Compare v. 178.—rvxotca. ‘“ Having met with,” i. e., 
having found, or come into contact with.—pj. “How 
I fear lest.” Supply we dédoca. 


316-325. cove ydpovc. “Thy prospects of marriage.” 
—vvpgetoe. Taken here in the sense of to adorn as a 
bride.—pmvéc. The employment of this term here has 
occasioned considerable difficulty. It is commonly re- 
garded as almost, if not actually, idle. Blomfield, how- 
ever, in his review of Monk’s Alcestis, thinks that Eu- 
ripides intimates that the day fixed beforehand for the 
voluntary death of Alcestis was the first of the month ; 
a month probably having been allowed to Admetus to 
search for a substitute. (Quart. Rev., vol. xv., p. 119.) 
—réetopa. “I shall be reckoned.” Middle in a passive 
sense.— yaiporrec eippaivoibe. “Farewell; may you 
be happy.”—pyrpdc. “Of a most excellent mother.” 
Supply dpiorne. 


326-335. oby dopa. “I fear not.” The old reading 
was od ydéZopar, Which Barnes, guided by the explana- 
tion of the Scholiast (ot« eiaPodpia), changed to the 
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present form. —ijyrep uj, x.7.d. Dindorf, following 
some of the MSS., gives eizep in place of #yzep. The 
meaning will then be, “Since he is a sensible man.” 
But this is much less forcible.—zpoogbéyéera. “ Shall 
address,” i.e., as husband. Shall have any thing to 
say to him.—ov« éorw otrwe, x. 7.d. “There lives not 
thus (i. e., so as to address me thus) any female either 
of a noble sire, or any one besides most conspicuous for 
beauty.” The difficulty which some have found in the 
construction of this passage will disappear at once if 
we only give ovrwe its full force. There is no need what- 
ever of our regarding the two lines as spurious, with 
Naucke, or of our seeking to correct them, as Klotz 
does.—édtc dé raidwy. Supply éori. Hermann removes 
the stop after zaidwy. “I pray the gods that the enjoy- 
ment of these my children be sufficient for me,” i. e., that 
I may be sufficiently blessed in them. So also Dindorf 
has edited. But the Scholiast says expressly, gwe rot 
maidwy dei orife, “ We must put a stop after zaidwr.” 


336-346. érijowov. The usual time to mourn for a 
wife was one year. (Kirchmann, de Fwn., iv., 10.)—aidy 
ovpdc. “ This life of mine.”—ra gidrara. ‘ What was 
dearest.” Compare note on Hippol., 965.—dpa pot ozé- 
vew xapa. ‘Have I not then reason to mourn?” Ob- 
serve rapa for rapeort.—kwpovc. “The festivities.” In 
these, crowns or chaplets formed an essential part. 
The term cépoc must here be taken in a general sense, 
not in the special one of a serenade or revel. Paley 
makes c#por here equivalent to what we would call 
“ narties.”"—ouproray. “ Table-companions.”—potcar. 
“ Song,” accompanied of course with music.—zpdc At- 
Buy daxeiv aidév. “To sing to the Libyan flute.” The 
flute or pipe is here called AiBue, because the lotus, of 
which it was often made, grew in Africa. 


348-362. coy dé xewpi, x.7.. Dindorf calls this “in- 
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ventum valde absurdum.’—repirrisowy xéipac. “ Fold- 
ing my arms around it.” Supply aire. The same 
phrase occurs Androm., 417.—éy dyxadac. “In my 
embrace.” ’Aykdadn, properly the bent arm. — Wuypay 
vépfuv. The accusative in apposition with the verbal 
idea that precedes. (Jelf, G. G.,§ 580, 2.)\—oipa. “No 
doubt.” Elmsley, however, would read oida.— girove. 
The reading of Hermann, Dindorf, and Pflugk, with 
Elmsley, for giAtoe or ¢itoy of the MSS. Monk and 
Matthiae give ¢gidoc after Musgrave.—zap9, seil. re ab- 
rov.—karnrOov ay. ‘I would have descended.” He 
imagines her already dead. So dy toyoy. “ Would 
have stopped me.” Observe the employment of the 
plural with the disjunctive, the idea being that both 
Cerberus and Charon together would have been unable 
to stop him. 


363-867. dd ody. “ Be that, however, as it may.”— 
ty raiow airaic,x.t.d. “ For I will enjoin my children 
here to place me in the same cedar coffin with you.” 
The dative coi depends, as before remarked, on raic¢ 
abraic. Observe that éricxyzrw here takes an accusa- 
tive as equivalent to cededw, and with regard to kédpore 
compare y. 160. As with the Romans, and probably 
after the Pelasgic rite, remarks Paley, the Greeks both 
burned and buried their dead, but more frequently the 
former. In v. 740 Alcestis is carried to the funeral 
pile. But wAevpa éxretvar here excludes the mere bur- 
ial of the ashes. 


372-378. yaueiv. Future contracted from the ecar- 
lier yapéocew. The later future yaujow would, of course, 
not suffer contraction.—ig’ ipiv. “(To be) over you.” 
Compare Med., 694.—ézi roicde. “On these terms.” 
On the metrical peculiarity, an anapaest commencing 
the line, which is nearly confined to the later style of 
Euripides, Hermann founds an argument that this and 
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the next verse are either not genuine, or else a subse- 
quent addition by the poet himself. But compare v. 
344,—oot ye. ‘Of such a one as you even are.” 


383-391. dpKodtpev rueic ot mpoOvycKovrec. Another in- 
stance where a female speaking of herself in the plu- 
ral uses the masculine gender.—ororewody bppa, x7. X. 
“My darkening eye is growing heavy.”—drwrdpny ap’. 
“Tam undone then.” Observe the employment of the 
aorist, to denote a future event which must certainly 
happen. The absence of any definite notion of time 
expresses yet more forcibly the inevitable, and, as it 
were, actual development of that which is future. 
(Jelf, G. G., § 403, 2.) — we ovbxér’ otcay, k.7.d, “ You 
may call me nothing, as one that is no longer in exist- 
ence.” —éxovoa ye. Supply Aeizw.—yaip’. This is said 
with her last breath; and thus, remarks Paley, death 
is literally acted on the stage, contrary to the true 
principles of Attic tragedy, but not perhaps to the 
semi-satyric drama, of which the present is considered 
to be an instance. Probably at the word yaipe she 
falls back on the litter. 


393-403. i pot, x.7. A. The dochmiacs mixed with 
iambics which follow well express grief blended with 
excitement, The device of bringing a child on the 
stage is rarely adopted by the Tragic writers.—id’ ide 
Brépapa cai. In his larger edition, Paley gives ide yap 
ide BAépapoy cai. The present reading makes a single 
dochmius (Sezdl., p. 5), the other a dochmius preceded 
by three short syllables.—viv ye carota 6. The 
words viv ye, though they suit the dactylic verse, are 
regarded as spurious by Elmsley, Monk, Hermann, and 
Pflugk. Dindorf, who arranges in dochmiacs, also 
omits them, and they are not found in several MSS.— 
adc veocsdc. “Thy young one.” The child compares 
himself to a young bird. 
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404-418. riv y od Kdovoay, x.7.d. Supply rarelce.— 
Aeixouae diac parpdc. ‘Am left behind by my dear 
mother.” Observe that parpd¢ here depends on Neizro- 
pa, and not, as Jelf (§ 529, 1) incorrectly gives it, on 
povdato\oc.—éyw 7’ Epya, k.7.X. Paley has inserted ria- 
pwy here, on Hermann’s conjecture. — cbycact xotpa. 
“My own little sister,’ Hermann’s reading, for od 7’ 
ipoi ob'ykaou.—ovvétrac oxérde érhac. The words oyérd’ 
érdac are inserted by Paley on conjecture.—dvévar avé- 
var ivipoevoac. ‘In vain, in vain, did you wed,” i. e., 
you have not been fortunate in your marriage.—yjpwe 
réoc. “The period of old age,” i. e., the full end or 
limit. 


421-428. xpocérrar’. ‘Winged its way unto me.” 
—aiz7’, for airé. Observe the accent.—ixgopay. “A 
carrying forth.” The Latin elatio.—Ojcona. In the 
sense of zroujoopat.— avrnxnoare. “ Sing responsive.” 
This obviously refers to the antistrophie ode which 
follows. — aordvdy. “To whom no drink-offering is 
poured,” i. e., inexorable, implacable. Death is meant. 
Compare Aesch., frag., 147: pdvoc Ceiv yap Oavaroc ob 
dHpwv épg.—révOove cowovc0a. “To share in sorrow- 
ing.”—xovpg Evpnxe. ‘“ With a close cutting of their 
locks.” —ré0pixxad 0° ot Cebyvvobe, x.7.X. “And do ye 
who harness the four-horse teams (to the chariots) 
and get ready the single steeds, lop,” ete. As Zetyrv- 
oe is scarcely appropriate to the single horses, we must 
either suppose a zeugma, or supply some verb, such as 
dprvere OY koopeire. Monk reads riOpurma re Cebyvvcbe, 
which changes the mood’ from the indicative to the 
imperative: “‘And do ye harness,” ete., which is far 
inferior in every point of view. 


431-484. cedjvac dwdex’ ixaAnpovpévac. “ During 
twelve increasing moons,” i. e., for twelve lunar months. 
Thus the public as well as the private mourning was 
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érnovoy (y. 336), and the cessation of all music is to be 
common to both the whole city and the palace.—rmér. 
Monk, Hermann, and most copies give rjc. Both 
constructions were in use. 


436-451. yaipovod poor oixeredouc. ‘ With my best 
wishes for you, may you inhabit,” i.e., accept from 
me the wish that you may inhabit in happiness. — é¢ 
re yépwy ie. “And the old man who sits.” The 
combination éc¢ re occurs, with the exception of Ho- 
mer, only in the Lyric poets and Tragic choruses.— 
rome mndadiy ve. A combined idea, the oar answering 
both purposes. —Aipvay ’Axepovriay ropedoac. ‘ That 
he will have conducted over the waters of Acheron.” 
The accusative of space travelled over. —povco7dXot. 
“They who hold converse with the Muses,” i. e., 
bards.—ddipore tuvoie. Epic verse, as opposed to lyr-- 
ic.—xuedde dvica Kapveiov, x.7.d. “ When the circling 
season of the Carnean month comes round, the moon 
all night long being raised on high.” The festival of 
the Carnea was held by the Spartans in honor of 
Apollo, and occupied nine days, beginning on the sev- 
enth day of the month Carneus (the Attic Metageit- 
nion), which month answered to the latter half of 
our August and the first half of September. The Car- 
nea appear to have been both a military and a mu- 
sical festival, and, at the musical contests connected 
with it, the legend of Apollo and Admetus would of 
course occupy a prominent place, and the name of AI- 
cestis be mentioned with honor.—depopévac wavviyou 
cthavac. That is, at the period of the full moon, or,- 
more correctly, for some days before and after, as the 
festival lasted from the seventh to the sixteenth. 


454-470. portray. “Subject of song.” — repéuvor. 
“The chambers.” — zorapia vepréipa te xorg. ‘ With 
the oar of the river of the lower world.” —4é péva, 
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x.7.A. “O thou, the one only, O dear one of women.” 
Observe the force of péva, meaning, in effect, unsur- 
passed, unexampled, etc.—zéow avri oe apeiar, k.7.X. 
“To deliver thy husband from Hades in exchange 
for thine own life.” The primary meaning of dpeiBw 
is “to make to pass into opposite places,” hence here, 
“to make him come from Hades, and to put yourself 
in Hades in his place.”—xovdpa oor yOdy, ke. 7.A. Com- 
pare the Latin tomb-inscription, “ Sit tibi terra levis.” 
—dépac, obdé rarpdc yepaod. After this a line has been 
lost, which Paley thinks may have contained the apo- 
dosis, and which he supplies as follows: ypijy pév révd" 
awodécOa. Pflugk, however, regards the clause from 
prarépoc to yeparod as a continuation of vv. 461-3, the 
rest being parenthetical.—piecPar. Observe the short v 
in the antepenult, and compare Spitzner, Gr. Pros., p. 99. 


472-475. mpoOavotca gwréc. “Having died for thy 
husband.” —rovabrac ein pot Kipoa,x.r.r. “* May it be 
my lot to meet with such a partner as the beloved 
sharer of my couch,’”? Observe the accentuation of 
kipoa (less correctly xipoar), for the v in kipw (a syno- 
nym and older form of cipéw) is long, and the cireum- 
flex therefore is correct.—rd yap tv Bidr@, x.r.d. “For 
this in life is a rare lot.”—adu7oc. “ Without causing 
me grief.”—dv aidvoc. ‘* Through my whole life.” 


476-483. Zévor, depaiac, x.7.d. Hercules, who appears 
from v. 559 to have already held the relation of Zévoc¢ 
to Admetus, now enters, and inquires of the Chorus 
swhether their master is at home. Seeing the family 
in mourning, he hesitates to enter, but the equivocal 
answers he receives remove his scruples. —«cwpjrat. 
“Inhabitants.” The term kwpjrn¢ properly means a 
villager, or countryman, as opposed to a townsman. 
Here, however, it is used more loosely.—dpa kyydavw ; 
“Shall I not find ?”—zpocBava. Supply éore.—Tipuy- 
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Oiy EvpuycGci. Eurystheus was king of Mycenae, but 
the poets frequently apply the epithets of Argive and 
Tirynthian to both him and Hercules.—rq@ rpootZevEa — 
mrdavy; “ With what roaming have you been coupled?” 
i.e., on what adventure are you sent?’—rérpwpoy déppa. 
“The four chariot-steeds.” Compare note on y. 67, 


484-498. piv arrerpoc ct Zévov; “Surely you are not un- 
acquainted with that foreigner ?” i. e., you little know 
who he is, or you would not have undertaken so fruit- 
less a journey.—Bioréywyv. The Bistones of historic 
times dwelt to the south of Mount Rhodope.—dzereiy. 
“To renounce.” More literally, “to say no to.” Ob- 
serve that the true reading here is rove révove, not roic 
mévowe. The verb azeureiy with the dative would mean, 
“to say no,” in the sense of having had enough of, and 
hence to faint at, ete.—ijere. ‘You will come back.” 
—ri Ot mhéov. “But what advantage.”—ei py ye. “ (It 
is), unless indeed.”—yédproyv. ‘The food.”—aipaow re- 
guppévac. “ Stained with abundant blood,” i. e., be- 
spattered everywhere with blood. Observe the force 
of the plural.—Zaypicou Opyxiac, c.7.rX. “Lord of the 
Thracian targe, rich with gold.” Compare Aesch., 
Pers., 380: céxne avaé. “Lord (or master) of the oar.” 


499-506. kai révde rodpodv,n.7.r. “In this also you 
mention a labor accordant with my destiny,” i. e., my 
own evil luck.—kai mpdc¢ aimoc tpyera. ‘And tends to 
what is arduous,” i.e., and toils uphill, aizoc being 
properly a height or steep.—Avedorm. No mention is 
elsewhere made of any son of Mars named Lycaon. 
The Lycaon whom, according to the ordinary legend, 
Hercules did slay, was the son of Neleus and brother 
of Nestor.— Kicvy. Cycnus challenged Hercules to 
single combat, and was slain by him, at Itone, in Thes- 
saly (Hes., Seut. Herc., 345).—épyopat cupBadreyv. Cir- 
cumlocution of gpyouac with the future participle. 
(Matth., § 559, ¢.)\—rpécavra. Transitive. 
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507-521. rai ppv. “And lo!”"—tIlepséwe. The pedi- 
gree was, Jupiter, Perseus, Alcaeus, Electryon, Aleme- 
na, Hercules.—0é\om’ ay. “I wish I could receive this 
salutation.” Supply yatpey, and observe the play upon 
the word.—zpizec. ‘Are you conspicuous,” i. e., do 
you show yourself, or appear to the view.—zarijp ye 
poy wpaioc. “Your father certainly is ripe for the 
-tomb.”—éor. “Still lives.” Observe the accent.—oi 
poy yori, y', «7. “Surely your wife is not dead, is 
she ?”—76repa Oavovene eizac, x.7r.X. Genitive absolute. 
There is no need, therefore, of reading zepi in place of 
tri.—iorw te Kkovxir’ torw. It was this kind of quib- 
bling (as he thought it) that Aristophanes derided. 
(Acharn., 396.) 


5238-531. poipac je. ‘The fate which.” The more 
common attraction would be je poipac, i. e., (mv poipay) 
" je poipac. But here the noun takes, even though stand- 
ing first, the case of the relative which follows.—ige- 
pévny. “Of her having submitted herself.”—%¢ 760’ 
dvaBarod. ‘ Wait until this happens.’ More literal- 
ly, “ wait for this,” i, e., until she actually dies.—ri@rny’ 
6 pédwy, «.7.X. The meaning is, that one who is 
doomed to die is as much to be regarded as dead as 
one actually deceased.—ywpic vomifera. ‘ Are consid- 
ered to be quite different.” Literally, “to be apart.” 
—rpoe, scil. dd¢.—yuvatkde dpriwg pepynpeOa. “We 
have just been speaking of a woman,” i.e, it is a 
woman of whom we have just babe making mention, 
not a man, 


532-587. d0vetoc. “A mere citizen.” Derived prob- 
ably, as Paley thinks, from é@voc. Like popularis, it 
properly means one of the same clan or race, but not 
connected by blood. Such is the explanation of Sui- 
das. The term is commonly, but erroneously, rendered 
“a stranger.”—dddwc 0 jv dvaycaia Oépow. “ But she 
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was besides closely connected with my house.” He 
uses the term dvaycaia with studied ambiguity, wish- 
ing Hercules to understand it as referring to intimate 
friendship rather than close relationship.—izoppdamrece. 
“Do you annex.” Equivalent to cuyri@ne. 


546-550. 7yod ot. Spoken to one of the attendants 
by whom royal personages came upon the stage at- 
tended. — dwudrwy. Apartments only are meant, for 
the banqueting-room was merely separated from the 
central part of the house by a door which led into it 
from the addy, or peristyle court, where also, opposite 
to the outer, or house door, was the Oipa pécavdoc or 
péravroe, leading to the yuvacwriric. This is now to 
be closed, lest the women’s lamentations should dis- 
turb the banquet.—éy 0é rdyjoare,x.7.d. “ And shut to 
the inner hall-door.” 


553-567. wddewe. Pronounced as a dissyllable in 
scanning. —éxy@pozévovce. That this was regarded as 
the greatest reproach may be clearly inferred from 
Aesch., Choeph., 560, and 642, 648. Dindorf gives ra- 
xo£évouc, With several MSS. of good repute. But the 
contrary term is ¢Ad£evoc, which occurs at v. 809.— 
toyxavw. “Find.” —"Apyove dubiay xOdva. A recent 
traveller says that the streams on the eastern part of 
the plain in which Argos is situated are all drunk up 
by the thirsty soil on quitting their rocky beds for the 
deep, arable land, Hence the epithet of rodvdiior, 
applied by Homer (J/.,iv., 171) to the land of Argos. 
(Mure, Tour in Greece, ii., p. 194.)—riv zapévra daipova. 
“Your present misfortune.”—7rg pév. Referring to 
Hercules. 


569-577. & codvewoc, «.7.X. As if-he had said, é 
morveeivou Kai thevOépov avdpde oikoc.—édebOepoc, “ Lib- 
eral.” Paley, however, translates “independent,” i. e., 
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not the mere appanage of any neighboring ripavvoc. 
This, however, appears less natural.—oicoc. Nomina- 
tive in place of the vocative. But the Greeks do not, 
in reality, use the vocative of oicoc, any more than the 
Romans do that of many words, such as ventus, rivus, 
etc.—jtiwce. “ Deigned.”—soicr ty dopore. An abrupt 
transition from the mansion to Admetus, the owner of 
it.—doypuay wdurbwy. He means the slanting hill-sides, 
as opposed to the abrupt and precipitous cliffs.—zor- 
pevirac bpevaiove. “ His pastoral marriage-songs.”? Pa- 
ley thinks that the epithet iuevaiove refers to the pro- 
pensity of shepherds to sing of their own loves. 


579-586. ody ds “And along with them.”—adat. 
“Spotted.” The explanation “swift,” seems to have 
less authority. The horses of Achilles were called re- 
spectively Xanthus and Balius, from their being the 
one “bay,” the other “piebald.” In this legend the 
poet has transferred to Apollo the common story about 
Orpheus. —"O@pvoc. Othrys, a lofty chain of mount- 
ains, shuts in the plain of Thessaly from the south. It 
branches off from Mount Tymphrestus, a summit in 
the range of Pindus, and runs nearly due east through 
Phthiotis to the sea-coast, separating the waters which 
flow into the Peneus from those of the Sperchius.— 
dapowse. “Tawny.” —ipucdspwr mépay, 7d. “ Ad- 
vancing beyond the pines of lofty foliage with nimble 
pastern,” i. e., stepping beyond and out of the enclos- 
ure of the pine-woods, and venturing into the open 
pasture-lands. 


589-596. rovcyap zodvpndoraray, K.7.A. The meaning 
is that he is prosperous in flocks, because Apollo had 
made this a favorite spot for tending and breeding 
sheep. He had, as it were, blessed it as a pasture- 
ground, — Bo:Biay Nipzvay. The lake Boebeis was in 
Magnesia, in Thessaly, in the vicinity of Mount Ossa, It 
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is a long, narrow piece of water. The heights around 
are still covered with numerous flocks.— dpdroe dé 
yay, «.r.. “And he makes the clime of the Molos- 
sians a limit to the tillage of his fields, and the extent 
of his plains towards the dusky stable of the sun,” 
i.e., the limit to his domain on the west. Hence he 
was sovereign over a much wider territory than the 
mere Pheraean state. The Molossi were one of the 
three chief tribes of Epirus, and their territory ex- 
tended from the Aous along the western bank of the 
Arachthus, as far as the Ambracian gulf.— aéyridv 7’ 
Aiyay’, x.7.. “While he bears sway unto the ocean, 
the Aegean, the harborless shore of Pelion,” i. e., on 
the east his sway extends to the ocean-shore of the Ac- 
gean, along by Mount Pelion. This shore runs almost 
in a straight line, and hence the epithet ddiuevoc. 


601-605. 75 ydp ebyevéc, e.7r.d. “(And he does this) 
for noble birth has a strong tendency to a feeling of 
respect (for the rights of hospitality).” Literally, ‘is 
borne out (of the ordinary course),” i. e., has a greater 
tendency than ordinary.—zpdc tug Puyd jora. “ Sits 
at my heart.”—@coceB} g@ra. He means the man who, 
through reverence towards the gods, strictly adheres 
to the laws of hospitality.—xedya mpage. “ Will (yet) 
fare prosperously.” 


606-613. avdpdy Pepaiwy, x.r.d. ‘Kind presence of 
Pheracan men,” i. e., ye men of Pherae, who are pres- 
ent here with kindly feelings.— avr’ éyovra. ‘‘ Hay- 
ing all things (requisite),” i.e., which respect for the 
dead demands. —dpdnyv. “ Aloft,” i.e., upon their 
shoulders. — pic ragov re cai xupdv. “For both in- 
terment and the funeral pile.” . The more general 
term is here placed first. The body is solemnly car- 
ried to the pyre at v. 739, afterwards to be interred. 
The altercation between the father and son prevents 
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this being sooner done. — zpoceirare. “Salute,” i. e., 
by saying yqaipe, or ed oor yévorro, x.7.X. The salutation 
is delayed by the altercation until v. 741. —késpov. 
Consult note on v. 161.—vepripwy ayd\para, “The 
honors of those below.” 


614-627. ijcw xakoiot, x.7.X. Pheres, who thinks that 
he has satisfied his duty in praising the devotion of 
Alcestis, and in bringing trinkets or ornaments for the 
corpse in return for saving both his own life and that 
of his son, is met by an indignant refusal on the part 
of Admetus, who contends that it was the father’s 
place to die for him, rather than that of his young 
and attached wife. Then, remarks Paley, a scene en- 
sues of selfishness on one side, and unnatural want of 

filial duty on the other, which, especially on the occa- 

sion of a funeral, appears to us very improbable, but 
not so, perhaps, to the sophistical and disputatious 
Athenians. — ovyxdprwr. “ Sympathizing.” — ijrte ye. 
“Since she indeed.” In Latin, guippe quae.— dbew. 
In the sense of dvoireheiv. —i) yapety odx GEov. “Or 
else that it is not worth while to marry at all.” 


630-635. ob7’ éy pido, x.7.d. “ Nor do I reckon 
your presence here among pleasing things.”—od yap re 
Tov oov,K.7.rX. “For she shall be interred in nowise 
wanting these things of yours,” i.e., well provided 
with everything on our part, and therefore in nothing 
indebted to you.—ér rAd pny ?yo. “When I was on 
the point of perishing.” Observe the force of the im- 
perfect.—ikrodiry. “ Aloof.’—éyv. “Though being.” 
—aromwée. So Hermann and Pflugk, with Matthiae, 
for dromoty or aomozerc, neither of which will stand, 
since oi pac, fut. oimwmzopar, Was alone in use. Monk 
and Elmsley prefer dzomwZec, but Paley thinks that 
the future may allude to his intention of being present 
_at the funeral. 
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638-647. dovdtov 0 ad’ aiparoc. “ But being of ser- 
vile blood.” Supply #y. Observe the unnatural sneer 
intended to be conveyed. I suppose that I was of 
servile origin, or else you would have had the true 
feelings of a father towards me.— «ic theyyor tedOwr. 
“Having come to the test,” i.e., on having been put 
to it.—vc ef. For oiog &. “ What kind of person you 
are.” The form rig ei would have meant,‘ Who you 
are,” i. e., who out of an indefinite number of persons. 
—rKai p ob vopitw eiva, x.7.X. The nominative with 
the infinitive is employed in Greek when the same 
person is both the subject and object of the verb, but 
when, as here, the intention is to lay an emphasis on 
the subject, the accusative is used with the infinitive, 
as in Latin. (Jelf, G. G., 8§ 672, 673.)— rapa. ‘ As- 
suredly then.” Observe that rapa is by crasis for rot 
dpa.—dOveiay. Consult note on vy. 5382.—ijy tyw rai pn- 
tépa,x.7.X. “ Whom alone I might justly have con- 
sidered even a mother, and it may be a father too.” 
Observe here the employment of the double dy, re- 
garded as a great elegance in Attic Greek, though in- 
capable of being fully rendered into English. This is 
Elmsley’s reading i in place of the common ite TE Y, 
“ Aye, and father too.” 


648-672. dyéva. Cognate accusative.—aarrwe. “ At 
any rate.”—PBidopoc. ‘To be lived.”—kai pay. “ But 
further.” Different in force from the same combina- 
tion when denoting the approach of a new person, as 
above, v. 507. — #Bnoac. ‘You passed the vigor of 
your days.”—édiddoxoc. “To be your successor.’’—60- 
pov dpgavev. “A desolate house.” — od prjy épetc ye, 
x.7r.d. “You surely will not have to say of me,” ete. 
A new objection is here anticipated and answered. 
Admetus says, Not yet will you have to say this of me, 
_ that, holding in little regard your old age, I gave you 
up to die, since I have ever felt respect towards you 

: 16 
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in an especial degree.. Observe the force of bore with 
jv. “Since I was one who.”—ravri révdé poor yapuy, 
c.7.A. “And (now) for these things both you and she 
that bare me have given me such a requital in ex- 
change.” Observe that ydpw ddAdooew is to~inter- 
change favors, to give a favor for one received. — ror- 
yap guretwy maidac, k.r.X. ‘ You could not then (after 
what has happened) be too soon in begetting chil- 
dren,” i.e., go and do so at once, and the sooner the 
better.—7iOvnxa yap Oo) rodzi o’. “Since as far as you 
are concerned I am dead already,” i. e., as far as your 
consent to die for me goes.— wWéyovrec. “ Complain- 
ing.”—ovdeic. Here and in a few other passages, ob- 
serves Paley, Porson would write odd’ cic, to avoid vio- 
lating the law which regulates the pause in the two 
last feet of an Iambic trimeter. The editors, except 
Monk, do not care to follow him, 


675-680. & zai, rir’ abyeic, x.7.d. “My son, whom 
do you suppose that you are pursuing with insults? 
Some Lydian or Phrygian (slave), purchased by you 
with money?” The genitive céev depends on dpyv- 
pwvnroy, or, in other words, céev is the genitive of the 
- antecedent notion, which is conceived to have caused 
the state expressed by the verbal adjective. (Jelf, 
G.G., § 483, Obs. 3.) — yvnciwe ehedOepov. “Free by 
true birth.” A man might be 2\edep0¢ who had been 
a slave, but here freedom by true birth is meant.—xai 
veaviac doyouc, x.t.rX. “And, flinging out against us 
the hot-headed words of a young man, you shall not, 
after having made your attack, depart thus,” i. e., with 
impunity. Observe that otrwe is equivalent here to 
wc tye. The expression veaviac Adyove means liter- 
ally, “‘a young man’s words,” and implies, as Paley 
remarks, spirit, daring, and bravado combined. 


682-689. dgeitw & ody. “ But I am under no obliga- 
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tion.” Observe that the ovxy belongs to dgeitw, and 
not to iepAvjoce, in Which latter case ph would have 
been employed. More clearly, é¢eitw & ob rovro, rd 
drepOvycKke cov. —‘EAnvixdy. That is, such a law 
would suit barbarians better, just as among the Scyth- 
» ians old men used to be strangled in order to short- 
en the term of their natural existence.—éguc. ‘“ You 
were born.”—roi o’ dwooreps. Observe roi for rivoc. 


690-705. px) Ovqcy’, e.7.. “Die not for this man,” 
i.e., 1 do not want you to die for me.—ovd tyé. Sup- 
ply Oavotpat.— od yoty avaidic, x.7r.r. “You at least 
shamelessly battled not to die, and live on, having 
passed your appointed lot.” Observe the force of 
yovv, the idea being, ‘“‘ At least you seem to think so, 
in shamelessly contending not to die, and living on,” 
etc.—yuvaudc. Genitive, because roonpévoc implies a 
comparison. — rot kadov cod veaviov. ‘For you the 
handsome youth.” —cogéc 0 épnipec. “ But cleverly 
have you devised.” —7iv zapotcay dei yuvaira. “The 
wife who is present with you for the time.” This em- 
ployment of dei is of common occurrence, but, as Monk 
remarks, the adverb is more frequently placed between 
the article and the participle. Cicero has imitated 
the Graecism (Verr., 5, 12), “Omnes Siciliae semper prae- 
tores.”"—ei 0 ipac kaxdc,x.7.X. That is, if you presume 
to charge me with cowardice, the accusation will re- 
dound with greater truth against yourself. In trans- 
lating, however, render caxéc and caxa with a general 
meaning, “to speak ill of,” and “to hear eyil things.” 


706-718. mretw. Supply rot déovroc.—éy’ we Epmod 
AéeEavroc. “Say what evil of me you please, since I 
haye already said what I pleased of you.” Admetus, 
remarks Paley, without noticing the conciliatory re- 
mark of the Chorus, here replies to the last words of 
Pheres. For Pheres had threatened, e space Kaki 
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épéic, x.7.., and Admetus replies, od pdévoy tp@, adr’ 36n 
éeEa.—rabroy yap. “ What, is it the same thing.” — 
doy pug. “With one life,” i. e., not to aim at living 
two lives—our own natural term of years, and a bor- 
rowed one besides.—kai pujy Atéc ye, x.7.X. “ Why, in 
all frankness, you may (if you please) live on a longer 
life than Jove,” i. e., if you think we ought to live only 
one life, and yet show by your conduct that you wish 
it to be as long as possible. Paley follows Hermann, 
who remarks that it is much better here to retain the 
ay than to omit it with Schaefer and others, for the 
former is a keener taunt. There is no direct im- 
precation here, but in effect, this being neither a 
good wish nor being intended for such. As if he had 
said, “‘May you live long enough to experience the 
misery of being old.” To curse a parent was a fla- 
grant sin. 


715-725. yap. “(I merely said what I did say) be- 
cause.”—vexpdy rovde. ‘This corpse.” Observe as be- 
fore the masculine gender in speaking of a dead body. 
The meaning of the line is, Do not you show that you 
are fond of a long life, by the very fact of interring a 
substitute 2—zpdc xpd ye. ‘Through us at least.”— 
tc ypeiay. “To a standing in need.”—@dvwo. “May 
die (for you).” — gidroy rd géyyoc, x.7.A. Wiistemann 
calls attention to the peculiar force of expression in 
the line’s beginning and ending with the same word. 
—ijpa. “Spirit.’—xoix tv avdpaow. “And exists 
not among true men.” Equivalent simply to dvavdpor. 
“Unmanly,” i. e., for avowing so strong an attachment 
to life.—oix éyye\de, .7.X. The idea is, “ You are dis- 
appointed at not burying your old father instead of 
your wife, and therefore you are abusive.” —Q@avei ye 
pévrot, «.7-. The meaning is, “ You will die, never- 
theless, some day or other, and when you do die, you 
 will'leave no good name behind you.” 
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727-740. dvadeiac. “Of shamelessness.” — #0’ od« 
dvaiye, c.7.X. “True, she was not shameless; you 
found her, however, deficient in wisdom,” i. e., “ True, 
her fault was not shamelessness; but she had another 
and a worse fault, to which old age is not liable, but 
youth is; namely, lack of wisdom in acting as she did.” 
—j rép’. “Surely, for the matter of that then.” Cra- 
sis, as before; rap’ for roi dpa.—"Axaoroc. Son of Peli- 
as, and one of the Argonauts. — odkér’ tor’ ty avdpaow. 
“ Ranks no longer among men.”—v? . . . aia. Double 
accusative, following the analogy of pereOciv rv dixny. 
—radoe bvroc. Paley removes the comma after dace, 
and makes raddc évroc depend on that word, trans- 
lating, “‘of a son yet in existence.” If we retain the 
comma, we have then the genitive absolute, “though 
a son is still living.” The latter appears preferable. 
Hermann reads, évrec, with several MSS., and places a 
colon at déiou.—rpde. “ With this one,” i. e., with me. 
—areizoy av. “TI would have disowned it.”—év upg. 
Compare note on vy. 608. 


741-745. iw i, «.7.X. The last address and farewell 
of the attendants, etc., as the procession moves off the 
stage. The Chorus had before been invited to this 
office, at vy. 610. Both stage and orchestra are there- 
fore momentarily vacant.—oyerdia rédpne. “ Wretched 
because of thy bold deed,” i. e., boldly facing death.— 
ei O& ru kaket, K.7.X. Paley says that this is perhaps the 
earliest passage in which the Greek belief of virtue 
being rewarded hereafter is hinted at. 


T47-T52. woddove pév ijdn,K.7.rX. The scene that next 
ensues, remarks Paley, especially as following, after a 
very short interval, a solemn funeral procession, may 
be thought to partake too largely of comedy. But we 
must remember, first, that the play has much of a sa- 
tyric tone (as the last of a tetralogy), and next, that 
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the character of Hercules for voracity (an idea closely 
connected, in the mind of the Greek, with personal 
strength, through the training of the athletes) was no 
mere invention of Euripides, but was celebrated by 
the poets of his age. Moreover, the occasion is used 
for moralizing on the folly of too much anxiety, and 
the uncertainty of human affairs. — apetacOa. ‘'To 
pass,” i.e., to enter. The idea of the middle voice 
here would seem to be to have the position of the 
gates changed with respect to himself, that is, to have 
them behind, whereas they were just now in front. 


754-760. ra mpoorvxévra tina, “The good cheer 
that happened to be offered to him.” —pa@éyv, The 
servant, says the Scholiast, imagines that Hercules had 
been informed of the death of Alcestis.—drpuvev. “ He 
kept hurrying us.”—yeipeoot. An epic license rarely al- 
lowed in a tragic trimeter.—kisowor. “ Of ivy-wood.” 
—pedaivnc pntpoc, x.7.X. “The unmixed wine of the 
dark-hued mother,” i. e., of the purple grape. ‘This is 
Reiske’s explanation, which appears much bettey than 
that of the Scholiast, who refers the words pedaivne 
pyntpdc to the vine itself. The term eiZwpoy properly 
means “ quite pure,” and is here equivalent to dxparor, 
i.e., not tempered with water in the cpdrnp.—Proé oi- 
vov. “The flame of the wine,” i. e., the fumes of the 
liquor.—<éiood 0’ jv pédn wrtvew. “And there were two 
strains to hear.” Observe that péiy might also be in 
the accusative, “and it was allowed (one) to hear two 
strains.”” This, however, is less poetic. 


761-772. ray év ’Adujrov caxdv, x.7.X. “In no de- 
gree caring for the afflictions in the house of Adme- 
tus.” Observe that zporipéw, in the sense of “to care 
for,” “to take heed of,” is construed with the genitive. 
—ippa réyyovrec. “That we were weeping.” Participle 
for infinitive, and in the same case with the subject. 
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(Jelf, G. G., § 681.)—ty dépouw. He is compelled to 
remain at home and entertain a rude stranger, and so 
cannot follow the funeral procession of his mistress.— 
#érewa yeipa. The attitude of mourners, as is known 
from ancient paintings, was that here alluded to, with 
hands uplifted and slightly thrown forward over the 
bier.—ippiero. Observe the employment of the im- 
perfect to denote the frequent repetition of an act. So 
again the plural dpydc in the succeeding line refers to 
many instances.— dpa riv Eévoy orvyH Sucaiwc, x.7.d. 
“Do I not then justly hate this guest, who has come 
in the midst of troubles ?” 


773-778. odroc. “ Ho there!” A rather unusual form 
of address in tragedy, as partaking too much of the 
familiar and colloquial; but perhaps on this very ac- 
count not the less suited to this scene.—cepyrdr kai me- 
gpovrixdc. “Grave and thoughtful.” Accusative of 
equivalent notion. (Jelf, G. G., § 554.)—déxecOa. The 
Greeks thought much of being received with a cheer- 
ful face on entering a place for the first time.—0@upaiov 
ahparoc, k.7.X. “Having your attention engrossed 
with a stranger’s calamity.” Hercules was still igno- 
rant of the real state of the case. Properly speaking, 
Ovpaioy whpa is an “ out-door calamity.” 


780-794. oidac. Liable to some suspicion, remarks 
Paley, as a very exceptional form for oic0a.—7d0ev yap; 
“For whence could you ?”—ééeriorara. ‘ Knows for 
certain.”—rod ric réyne. “ What appertains to fortune,” 
i. e., falls within her province. The more usual form 
is ra rig réxnc.—ovd adioKerar Téxyvy. ‘Nor is it de- 
tected by any art.” The art of soothsaying is meant, 
against which Euripides so frequently directs his ridi- 
cule.—=zXéicroy 7dicrnvy. Compare note on Med., 1323. 
—ré& ada raira. He means, in reality, “these sad 
thoughts,” but employs a euphemism to express the 
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idea. Paley says it is a question whether we should 
not read ra 0’ aX, éacoy raira. “ But as for the rest, 
dismiss these thoughts.”—oipa pév. “I think indeed 


that I do.” 


795-802. wie. Second person of ziopa, future of 
rivw.—raod irepBarwv ridac. “ Having gone within 
these gates.” Literally, ‘having crossed.” Hercules 
points to the door of the strangers’ hall, or guest-room, 
from which he had just come forth, and invites the 
man to return with him to the banquet. The old edi- 
tions, with most MSS., give riyac for zidkac. It would 
seem that some grammarian, not understanding the 
phrase, wrote réyac, and made the meaning to be, 
“ Having put off,” or “ postponed your present misfor- 
tunes.”—xai cag’ oida,x.7.d. “And well I know that 
the plashing sound of the wine as it falls into the cup 
will change you,” etc. The Greek here requires a 
somewhat free rendering in order to be intelligible. 
The plainer form of expression in the text would 
have been, zirvA0g oivov cxipp éurecdvroc. Compare, 
as regards zirvioc, the note on Hippol., 1464,.—pe0op- 
puci. The verb peOoppifw properly means to remove 
from one anchorage to another. Compare Med., 258.— 
ébyrac. ‘Inasmuch as we are.”—Oynra cai gpoveiv. “To 
think also as mortals.”—c y tuoi xpyo0a kpiry. “To 
make use of me, at least, as judge,” i. e., in my opinion, 
at least—cvpopd. ‘One scene of wretchedness.” 


804-811. ody cia, x. 7... That is, od rovaira rpdypara 
ola did tort, K.T.X.—Ovpaioc. ‘Is a stranger.” Liter- 
ally, “an out-door person.” —ri Géow; ‘What (say 
you), live?” — od kdrowba trav, «.7.X. “You do not 
clearly know the misfortune in the family,” i. e., you 
do not know the real misfortune that has befallen the 
family; you have been misinformed as to its nature. 
Some editors, with far less propriety, place a mark of 
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interrogation at the end of the line. Observe that ray 
is ra tv. — od xpiy p dOveiov, «.r.d. “(How do you 
mean, too hospitable?) Ought I not to have been en- 
tertained on account of a stranger’s death?” Observe 
the force of yé: “For a stranger, at all events (what- 
ever might be said about a relation), you would not 
wish me to lose hospitality, would you?” —% kxdapra 
pévro., kT. A.» “ Assuredly it (i. e., the corpse) was even 
altogether unconnected with the family.” He says 
this, according to Matthiae and Hermann, with bitter 
irony, and at the same time studied obscurity, so that 
his meaning really is, “it was but too closely connect- 
ed.” Hercules, however, takes the delusive answer as 
a confirmation of his opinion that the deceased was 
a stranger. There is another reading, oixeioc, which 
Monk adopts, but Matthiae truly objects that this 
would have been a plain declaration, which could 
have left no further doubt in Hercules’s mind. 


812-822. pay Evppopay, x.r.rX. Hercules, misled by 
the servant’s reply, suggests that there was perhaps 
some other calamity then pressing on the family, about 
which Admetus had told him nothing. — yaipwy iO. 
“ Be off, and good-bye to you!” <A formula deprecat- 
ing further inquisitiveness. — od ydp,«.7.d. “ (Aye) 
for I would not,” etc.—adnW 4 rérovOa dei’, ke 7... “ But 
can it be that I have met with hard treatment at the 
hands of my host?” i. e., in not having been informed 
by him of his domestic loss.—éy déoyre déacOar dépore. 
“At a time fitting for the house to receive (a guest).” 
The dative déuov¢ depends upon déovrt.—éevra dijra, 
«tA. “Did you nevertheless then,” ete. 


828-836. Oupaioy kijdog. “A stranger’s funeral.” — 
Big Ovpod. “ Against my will.”—izepBarv. Compare 
v. 795.— «dra copatw. With these words he dashes 
the myrtle chaplet to the ground, Observe the crasis 

: 17 
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in dra, for cai eira.—adda ood, «.r.rX. “But to think 
of your not having told me!” The genitive of won- 
der, or indignation. Compare Med., 1051.—ép6jy zap’ 
oipov,x.7.. ‘By the side of the straight road which 
leads to Larissa you will see a tomb of cut stone out- 
side of the suburb,” i.e., as you leave the suburbs and + 
pass out into the open country.—Adpiscay. Larissa 
was an important city of Thessaly, the capital of the 
district Pelasgiotis, on the southern bank of the Peneus. 


839-849. ’HXexrpvdvoc. Blomfield’s correction in place 
of the common ’Hiexrpydvoc, which latter compels us 
to read yeivar’ without the augment, for which Blom- 
field also conjectured zyeivar’.—neic révd’ adOie, x. 7. X. 
“ And to bring her to and place her again within this 
mansion.” The preposition ei¢ here takes the place of 
a verb of motion.—¢vAdéw. “I will watch for.”—zi- 
vovra mpoopayparwy. ‘ Drinking of the victims preyi- 
ously slain,” i. e., of the blood of the victims slain be- 
forehand. Pflugk thinks that the reference here is 
rather to libations of wine, milk, oil, honey, and water, 
such as were accustomed to be made in the case of in- 
terments, and he refers to Blomfield (Gloss. ad Aesch. 
Pers., 616), but the words aiparnpiy wéXavoy, in y. 851, 
militate against this opinion.—kikrov. “The clasp- 
ing.” A metaphor borrowed from hunting, and re- 
ferring to the inclosing net which secures the game.— 
poyovyra. “ Panting.” 


850-860. dypac. “ Capture.” — aiparnpiy méhavor. 
“The clotted blood.” Compare note on y. 845.—réyv 
karw. Monk reads ry raérw, scil. 6d6v.—Képne. As a 
familiar title of Proserpina, this word does not require 
the article—airjoopa. Observe the foree of the mid- 
dle, “I will ask for her as a favor unto myself.” — dv 
yevvaioc. “ Noble-spirited as he was.” —kardy pora. 
“ An undeserving man,” i, e., ungrateful. 
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861-873. id id, «.7.. Exclamation of Admetus, re- 
turning from the funeral and met by the Chorus.— 
orvyvai rpdcodo. He dreads entering his abode. Hence 
the words of the Chorus in y. 872.—zéc¢ dy ddoipay. 
Compare Med., 97.—xeivwr ipapa. “I long for the 
things that are there,” i.e.,in the world below. Ob- 
serve that xeiyvwy is neuter here, not masculine, and 
equivalent to rév éxet.—dda wecebwv. “In setting 
foot.”—rotoy bunpov. “Such a companion.” The ref- 
erence is-to one united by marriage to another (do, 
dpw).—kei0oe oikwyv. Because it was proper in grief to 
retire to the innermost part of the abode, otherwise 
called the puyée.—zerovO0ie. So Hermann, for zérov- 
Oac, the sense being continued without regard to the 
aiai of Admetus. Besides, the antistrophic verse (890) 
demands the correction. 


877-888. dra. “Full before you.” There is prob- 
ably some corruption in this word, and various at- 
tempts haye been made to correct the text, but with 
little success. As it stands, it does not suit the cor- 
responding line in the antistrophe. Paley thinks the 
antistrophe would be satisfied by reading raravra, on 
the analogy of caravrixpd, though in Homer the former 
word bears only the sense of “ downward.” —ri yap 
dvépi kaxdy, k.7.d. “ For, to lose a faithful wife—what 
evil is greater (than this)?’ Hermann’s explanation, 
followed by Paley, the infinitive clause being regarded 
as used absolutely. Others, not so well, make dpapreiv 
stand for rod dpapretv, and depend on peifoy. “ For 
what is a greater evil than to lose a faithful wife ?”— 
poy ore yrypac, x.7.d. “Would that I had never mar- 
ried and inhabited this mansion along with her.” As 
regards the force of éedov, compare note on Med., 1.— 
pia yap Yoxyn. “ For theirs is but a single life.” Com- 
pare Med., 1090 seqq.—rij¢ trepadryeiv. Observe ric 
for rairne, 8c. pute Woyije.—ééoy. “ When it is allowed.” 
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Nominative absolute. — dréxvove. A change of con- 
struction from the ordinary dative. Supply avOpw- 
move, OF 4ac, AS an accusative before civat. 


890-909. zépac 3 obdév, x.7-X. “ You do not, how- 
ever (as you ought), set any limit to your griefs,” i. e., 
by thus repeating aiai. Monk, less correctly, puts a 
question after d\yiwy.—rirai re Gov. ‘“ And sorrow- 
ings for friends.” Objective genitive—piva. Supply 
guavréy. Compare Helen., 1325; Cyel., 166.—civ ay 
zoyey. Hermann’s emendation for ye cuvécyey. Monk 
formerly gave ye cvvicy’ dy, where the elision of « is 
objectionable; but in his latest edition he admitted 
Hermann’s correction with Pflugk and Dindorf.—éa- 
Bavre. Observe the employment here of the mascu- 
line for the feminine: Wuydc . . . duaBarre. In Attic 
Greek, a feminine substantive, in the dual, is often 
joined with a masculine attributive in the dual. (Jelf, 
G. G., § 388, 3, b.)—év yéve. “Of kin.”—iec. “ With 
sufficient firmness.” Equivalent to the Latin satis 
Sortiter, as Klotz remarks.— wodude éxi yxairac, x. 7X. 
“Though now bending forward unto gray hairs,” i.e., 
hastening towards them. 


911-923. & cyijpa dépwy. ‘Ah, mansion’s form!” 
Commonly regarded as a circumlocution for dépor, but 
meaning rather that his home now exists only in ap- 
pearance, all that made it a real home being now in- 
terred with Alcestis.—peramizrovroc éaipovoc. “Now 
that fortune is going against me.” More literally, “is 
falling out differently,” i.e., is changing her luck in 
the game of life. A metaphor from the throwing of 
dice.— odd yap 7d pécov. “For there is much be- 
tween,” i. e., between my previous state and my pres- 
ent one.—rére piv wedxaic, x.7.. He is describing the 
nuptial procession. Observe that Zorevyoy is not used 
here in its ordinary meaning of going one after anoth- 
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er.—oc ciuev. “How that we were,” i.e., celebrating 
us in song as being. Observe the employment of the 
optative to indicate what was said by others. (Jelf, 
G. G.,§ 802, 4.) The form ¢yey is a contraction for 
einnev.—ipevaiwy avrimadoc. “ Rivalling the marriage- 
songs,” i. e., set against, antagonistic to.—croApoi. Sup- 
ply avrimado. 


926-933. wap’ ebrvyi} worpov. “ By the very side of 
a happy lot,” i.e., during, or in the very midst of. 
Compare Matth., § 588, 8. So Matthiae and Pflugk 
also explain it: “ Ho ipso tempore, quo fortuna secunda 
utebaris.” Jelf less correctly translates, “in contrast 
with,” etc. (GG, § 637.) —dzepordky. That is, the 
blow is felt the more severely because Admetus, from 
his former prosperity, had not been inured to evils — 
modXove 70n, k.7.. ‘ Many before now has death sepa- 
rated from a wife.” Canter conjectured zod\ovc, which 
Dindorf and others follow. All the MSS., however, 
give zo\oic, Which Hermann retains, understanding 
pirtiav, “multis jam solvit mutuum amorem mors ua- 
oris.” 


938-949. ebedefe. “ With a fair fame.” She has not 
only ceased from her troubles, but has died glorious- . 
ly.—zapeic rd pdpomor. ‘ Having escaped what was 
fated.”—rir’ av. Repetition of dy, as before remarked, 
to make the improbability the more apparent.—éedd. 
Contracted future, for £Adoe.—adbypnpdy. “ All squal- 
id,” i. e., unswept and neglected.—oi 6é, scil. dovdou, im- 
plied from deorériv, these words being naturally anti- 
thetical.—oiav. That is, bre rovabrny. 


951-960. dor. “ Will drive me distracted.” Con- 
tracted future, for Adcover.—épet O& pe, e.7.r. Observe 
the double accusative.—«dr. For rai elra.—orvyei dé 
rove rexovrac. “ And who hates his parents (for not 
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dying).”—ri pot Ziv, «7A. “ What does it boot me 
‘then to live.” Literally, “In what then is it better 
for me to live ?” 


962-969. éyw Kai did potoac, x.7.r. “TI haye sped my 
way both through song and on high, and haying han- 
dled many an argument,” etc. The poet would seem 
to speak here, as the Scholiast remarks, of his own lit- 
erary researches. He has studied the poets, he has 
learned (from Anaxagoras his master) the knowledge 
of the heavenly bodies, and he has made himself well 
acquainted with the arguments of the Sophists, but 
he has discovered nothing which can cope with Ne- 
cessity, nor does he know any drug in the medical 
systems of Orpheus or of Aesculapius which can ayail 
against it.—caviow. Orpheus introduced not only 
inystic and propitiatory rites, but the science of medi- 
cine. Certain tablets were preserved near Mount Hae- 
mus (according to the Scholiast on Hee., 1257) which 
were reputed to contain his writings—Opdeia yipve. 
“ Orpheus’s voice.” Not a mere periphrasis, but mean- 
ing rather “ The sweet-voiced Orpheus.” 


970-979. ’AckAnmddae. The Asclepiadae pretended 
to be the descendants of Aesculapius, and their princi- 
pal seats were at Cnidus, and in the island of Cos. 
They were an order, or caste, of priests, and for a long 
period the practice of medicine and the secrets of the 
art were confined to them, being handed down from 
father to son. — dyrireuwv. “Having culled them 
against diseases.” Hence they were commonly called 
an Topata.—ov cpayiwy crve. ‘ She hears not victims,” 
i.e., the prayers that accompany them at sacrifices.— 
vetoy. ‘May have nodded assent to.”—oty oot. That 
is, with the concurrence and co-operation of Necessity, 
for to her even Joye himself is subject. Compare 
Aesch., Prom. Vinet., 526. ; 
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~ 980-1004. XadiBorc. The iron forged by the Cha- 
lybes (a people dwelling on the southern shore of the 
Euxine, about Themiscyra and the Thermodon) was 
famed for its hardness. There were two forms of the 
name, Xadduy and XddvBoc, but the latter is rare—ov 
Bia. The od is emphatic, ‘ You (and none other).”— 
obdé tig arordmov,K.7T.r. “Nor is there any mercy in 
thy stern disposition.”—kai o° éy dpixrowt, x.7.d. Ad- 
dressed to Admetus.— crériot gOivovor. “Perish in 
darkness.” So Hermann, Pflugk, and Dindorf. Monk, 
however, follows the Scholiast, who explains the term 
oxdriot by v600.—krwoiae dkorwv. ‘AS a companion 
for thy couch.” Observe that cdciae does not depend 
on 2%, which has its full middle force here, “* You 
joined unto yourself.” —vexpdv ¢Oipévwv. ‘OF the 
dead that have passed away,” i.e., and are forgotten. 
—oiBac iuzdpwy. ‘An object of sacred veneration to 
wayfarers.”—doypiay. ‘“Sloping,” or uphill. As the 
road by which she was buried is called 6p) oiwoc in 
y. 835, we cannot here translate doypiay “ oblique,” or 
“diverging.” ° The Scholiast explains it by é« zXayiov 
Tov TapoU TopEvopevoc.—ed dé doinc. “ And mayest thou 
give a blessing.” The datwovec in the nether world 
were thought capable of sending up blessings, 


1008-1018. gidov pic dvdpa,x.7.rX. Hercules unex- 
pectedly returns, bringing Alcestis, whom he has res- 
cued from the hands of death, and who now stands as 
a mute, covered with a veil. He pretends that she is 
a prize won in a contest, and asks permission to leave 
her in Admetus’s keeping until his return from Thrace. 
—popupac id axdayxvoe éxev. “To keep feelings of 
dissatisfaction beneath the breast,” i, e., rankling in the 
heart. — yw 62 coic kaxoiow,«.7.d. “Now I thought. 
myself worthy, in your troubles, when standing near, 
to be proved a friend,” i.e., I was desirous, since I 
happened to be present in your troubles, to prove my- 
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self your friend by declining, namely, your proffered 
hospitality, and not claiming, in the right of a Zévoe, to 
be entertained by you at an unseasonable time.—we oy. 
“As if forsooth,” i.e., pretending that, ete.—irewapyny 
oxovoac. ‘I poured out libations.” The employment 
of the verb AciBw with orovdac is very unusual, and 
only another instance is found, namely, in Jon, v. 1032. 
Still, however, it may be defended by the analogy of 
xode xeicOa, Pers., 222; Orest.,472. It is found, more- 
over, in the majority of MSS. The reading tovewdpny, 
which some prefer, is not a good one, since o7évdw, in 
the middle, means “to make a truce,” i. e., to pour out 
mutual libations. Monk reads éoreicapev.—od pupy ce 
hureiv, x.7.r. “Still, however, I do not wish to give 
you any pain,” etc. The meaning in effect is, “ But I 
will not pursue this theme, or give you additional pain 
in your present troubles.” 


1023-1086. zpaéac 0 6 po) Tbyoyu, K.7.r. “But hay- 
ing brought affairs to an issue, to which may I happen 
not to have brought them, for may I return!” i. e., if I 
chance to fail in the object of my expedition, which I 
hope will not prove the case, for I wish to return. 
With réyouu supply another xpdéac. The expression — 
3 jo) réyoyu is in reality a euphemism for raxrie.—veen- 
rho.a. Observe the employment of the plural, though 
referring to a single female. So zpoopaypara, Hec., 
269; vupevrppra, Troades, 252, etc.—ra piv yap Kotoa, 
x.7.r. “For,to those who conquered in the lighter 
exercises there was the leading away of horses (as a 
prize).” It is simpler to give j» here its ordinary 
meaning, than to make it stand for yy», as some do. 
Paley thinks that rot¢a means “ feats of agility,” not 
the less important contests, but the antithesis in ra 
peiZova is opposed to this, — yur) & em abroie eizer’. 
“And the woman followed along with these.” Eurip- 
ides does not mean to make the woman the third 
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prize, but the oxen and the woman together formed 
the second prize. Hercules represents himself, there- 
fore, as conqueror, not in the third and least, but in 
the second and greatest contest, and therefore justly 
SAYS TOAAD pdXOw (V. 1025).—évruyxdyre dé, «.7.rd. “But 
it would have been disgraceful unto me, having met 
with it, to neglect this glorious gain,” i. e., having hap- 
pened to be there. Observe that zapeiva: is the aorist 
infin, of wapinju, and that ay must be supplied with 
jv.—xpovy. “In time,” i. e., at some time or other. 


1037-1045. ty éy@poiow. Evidently, as Paley re- 
marks, the true reading, though found in only four 
MSS., the rest having éy aisypoiow. Matthiae, how- 
ever, retains the latter, construing it, as well as écpua, 
with riyac, ‘non quo uxoris sortem mihi turpem esse pu- 
tem,” i. e., because his father had upbraided him with 
it.. To say nothing of the forced sense, rideic should 
rather have been 7iféyevoc in that case. He means 
that the concealment of his misfortune was not made 
to prevent an enemy triumphing over him, nor from 
deeming his guest unworthy of confidence, and so car- 
ing nothing for his sympathy.—ei rov. So three MSS. 
for eizep, which means, “if, as is the case,” the Latin 
siquidem, and is not used in conditional propositions 
with ay.—zohdot dé cor, x.7.d. Klotz places a comma 
after epaiwy, and reads pu) "pé pupvioxye kaxkdv, which 
words he connects with what precedes: “ multi vero 
tibi sunt hospites Pheracorum, ne me commonefacias ma- 
lorum.” 


1050-1056. we mpéwe. “As she plainly appears.”— 
dvipéy oréynv. “The men’s apartments.” A Greek 
house was always divided into two distinct portions, 
the dyvépwriric, or men’s apartments, and the yuvacw- 
virtc, Or Women’s apartments. In the earliest times, 
as in the houses referred to by Homer, the latter were 
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in the upper story; but at a later period they were 
on the same story with the apartments of the men, but 
behind them. The Tragic poets, however, transfer to 
the heroic ages the practice of their own, and deseribe 
both sets of apartments as on the same floor, Com- 
pare Soph., Oed. 7., 1241-62.—orpwpwpivn. “Moving 
about,” i.e., abiding.—éyw o& cov zpopnbiay éyw. He 
means, care lest harm come to the party you haye 
placed in my keeping. — eicBioac. ‘Having caused 
her to enter.” The active first aorist of eioBaivw, in a 
transitive or causal sense, which rarely occurs, and 
only in poetry, Ionic, and late prose. (Jelf, G. G., 
§ 252.) The regular verb, in this sense, is eioBiBalo.— 
ixesop@. Attic usage for cisayw. 


1058-1068. p’ édéyéy. ‘May blame me.” A rare 
sense of 2déyxw, especially with the accusative of the 
person. The verb properly means, “to put questions 
for the purpose of criminating a person,” and hence 
“to disgrace,” “to put to shame,” etc.—kai rij¢ Pavov- 
onc. Alcestis had charged him (vy. 305) not to marry 
again.—io& éyovca. ‘ Know that you have.”—zpoor- 
ia. “You are like her.” Perf. pass. of zpoceixw, which 
is obsolete; as if from a first person, zpoonhiypa. (Jelf, 
G. G.,§ 315.)—ph pe ye yonpévov. “Do not make me 
a captive, already made captive,” i. e., do not make me 
captive a second time. He means, I am sufficiently 
caught by my present loss, and need not that further 
pain should be added. The Scholiast makes &\ye here 
equivalent to govetoyc, but this is too strong, although 
many follow him.—xareppdyacr. Second perfect of 
Karapphyvope. 


1070-1077.—2yo piv obx exyoun’, x7. “I could not 
indeed speak well of your present fortunes,” i. e., of 
the condition in which your lot has placed you.—%o- 
ric elo. ‘ Whatsoever one shall come.” Hermann’s 
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emendation of the common Gortc ci ob.—si yap eiyor. 
“Tf I had but then.” Observe the force of yap.—cdq’ 
oida, «.7.. “I know well that you would wish (to do 
so); but what of that ?” i. e., where is the use of enter- 
taining such a wish? Compare the common English 
expression, “this is neither here nor there.”—pj voy 
bxépBarX. “Do not then overshoot the mark (in your 
grief),” i. e., do not run into excess. The enclitic vy, 
in tragedy, is either long or short, as the metre re- 
quires; it is long here. In comedy, on the other hand, 
it is always long, except in a few places where the lan- 
guage of tragedy is imitated.—izépBadX. The MSS. 
here give izépBad’, in the aorist, which is retained by 
Pflugk, but the proper construction would then be 
ixepBdryc. In the negative or prohibitory forms with 
poy, the Greeks, as a general rule, use only the imper- 
ative present, never the imperative aorist, but, instead 
of the latter, the subjunctive aorist. (Porson, ad Hee., 
959, 1166.)—évaiipwc. ‘In a becoming manner.” 


1079-1086. zi & dv xpoxérrow. “But what would 
you gain?” More literally, ‘“‘ What progress (or head- 
way) would you make.” —@éderc. . Not @éAorc, but the 
indicative, because something actual is implied. (Mat- 
thiae, § 524, Obs. 2.)—w’ kaye. ‘Carries me away,” 
i.e., beyond my better judgment.—7rd grgjoa. The 
aorist is purposely employed here to remove all re- 
strictions of time.—20’ 7Bdoxe. ‘Is still in its vigor.” 
So Porson, Hermann, Pflugk, and Dindorf, from Galen, 
in place of the old reading, £0’ 73¢ co. The verb axpua- 
Zw, it is true, more commonly means, “to be growing 
up to one’s vigor,” etc., and: Hermann thinks that for 
this very reason it was changed here by some gram- 
marian who misunderstood its force. Photius, more- 
over, expressly explains 7Bdoner by dxpaZe, having, as 

Klotz thinks, the present passage in view.—ypévov Xé- 
q you dv,«.7-r. “You may talk of time, if time is to 
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die.” He means, in fact, that nothing but death will 
ever bring him relief. 


1088-1104. ode dy vouny. “T would not have thought 
it,” i.e., this is language which I would not haye ex- 
pected from you.—yapeic. Contracted future for yapé- 
cece. — xnpedon. Monk reads ynpedoee, changing Aéxo¢ 
to the accusative.—émovzép torr. That is, whether on 
earth or in Hades, and whether her spirit is conscious 
of it or not.—pwpiay & d¢dvKavec. “But (still) you 
incur the imputation of folly.” Compare Med., 403.— 
Gc puyror avdpa,x.7.. Hermann rightly supplies aiver 
pe. ‘Praise me on the understanding that you shall 
neyer call me a bridegroom.” Observe that caddy is 
the contracted future participle for rahéowy.—yevvaiwr. 
Hermann observes that the point lies in the nobility 
of the house, i. e., in its honor, because there would be 
the less likelihood of the memory of Alcestis being 
lost, and the less danger to the woman herself.—xai od 
ovvyxdc. Hercules means, remarks Paley, that Adme- 
tus is the real winner, since the prize is his own wife. 
But Admetus is to understand it as if Hercules merely 
meant that he ought to regard a friend’s victory as in 
part his.own, and so to rejoice at it.— yur) 0” amehOérw. 
“ But for all that let the woman depart.” 


1105-1118. ei ypewy. “Whether it is incumbent (that 
she should go).”——xpy, cod ye po) péd\AovToc, KT. A. “Tt 
behooves her to go, if at least you are not about to be- 
come angry with me (for refusing to receive her).” 
Paley thinks that ypy refers to dpe. “I suppose I 
must look, if you are not to. be angry with me.” ‘The 
verb épyaivw is used in the same intransitive sense in 
Trach., 552.—éo@’ 06’. “Some time or other.” —pedeipny. 
Monk gives peOeiny, and zy for coic, both with good 
MSS. Paley, however, maintains that pebécOa does 
not invariably appear to govern a genitive, and he 
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. mmay possibly be right; but compare note on Med., 736, 
— dopo. Monk reads d6uovc, of which Dindorf ap- 
proves.—Lopyév’ we caparopm. As if to the Gorgon’s 
head he stretches out his hand while he avyerts his 
face. This passage furnishes an unquestionable ex- 
ample of the « elided in the dative. This elision is 
very rare in Attic poetry; it occurs oftener in Homer, 
but still only where the context removes all ambigu- 
ity. A list of the passages in the dramatic writers 
where it is supposed to occur is given in Jelf’s note, 
G. G., § 18. 


1119-1180. vai, o&Z vey. “ Well, keep her safe 
then.” Monk gives vw against the MSS.—,rébor &” 
te airhyv,x.t... Hermann says that with these words 
Hercules removes the veil with which Alcestis had 
been covered. Hitherto Admetus could only judge 
of her size and figure. Compare v. 1063. — zpézew. 
“To be like.”—@eo0i, Pronounced as a monosyllable 
in scanning. So also @cot in v. 1125—xépropoc Oe0d Te 
_xapa. “A delusive kind of joy from some god.”—od 
duyaywyoy, «.7.r. “ You did not make this guest of 
yours a conjurer up of spirits.” The plainer form of 
expression would be 60s, dy gévoy éroujow, ob tori Wu- 
yaywybe.—amoreiy roxnv. The accusative here, remarks 
Paley, comes under the general rule that verbs of 
mental emotion (yaipew, HdecPat, péppecOa, etc.) govern 
this case, where, according to the structure of our own 
language, we should have looked for a dative. 


1134-1143. obzor’ bWecOar doxiy. “ Never thinking 
that I will behold (you again).”—@Odvoe dé pu) yévorro, 
k.7-d. The ancients believed that great prosperity, if 
not enjoyed in moderation, was sure to excite envy 
(¢@dvoc) on the part of the gods, and bring down pun- 
ishment.—7é¢ érepac. “How did you convey.”— 
dapsvor rp Kvpiy. “ With him of the powers below, 
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: who has control over this,” i. e., over the restoration of 

the dead to the upper world (rq raéy Satpévwr txeivy, 
bc Kbpt6e iort TobTOV, TOD avaye Tove TeOynKérac, AS Mat- 
thiae explains it). The majority of copies give xo:- 
pavy, but then this should have been r@ réy dadvwr 
copay ; and, besides, the prince of the powers below 
would be Hades or Pluto, not Death.—dpavéoc. As 
there is no third actor in this play, Alcestis here is 
represented by a mute, for the actor who wore the 
robe and mask of Alcestis in the beginning of the 
play is now present in the character of Hercules. 
(Elmsley, Class. Journ., viii., p. 434.) But, besides this, 
the Greeks, says Paley, had a superstition that any 
one under a ban or pollution could not address others 
till after their purification or expiation. 


1145-1153. xpiv ay Oeotor, x.7.r. “Until she shall 
have freed herself, by purifying rites, from all obliga- 
tions to the gods below.” The middle form dgayrite- 
oat, according to Paley, means “to acquit one’s self of 
areligious obligation by the performance of prescribed 
rites.” Alcestis here satisfies the claims which the gods 
below have upon her by propitiatory and purifying of- 
ferings. Monk thinks the sense is, “before she shall 
have unconsecrated herself.’ —rai dicatoe Oy, x. 7X. 
“ And being already a just man, continue, for the fut- 
ure, Admetus, to behave righteously towards guests.” 
—evérov radi. Eurystheus.—adiic. “At some other 
time.”—zxééa. The Scholiast records two other read- 
ings, ddpzoyv and 6dr, the former of which is found in 
the editions of Lascaris and Aldus. Monk gives the lat- 
ter, but it savors of a grammatical correction. Trans- 
late,“ And may you come (to your destination) on re- 
turning foot,” xééa being regarded as a species of cog- 
nate accusative, as in Baivew rida. (elf, &. .,§ 558, 2.) 


Z 1154-1159. rerpapyia. Thessaly proper was divided, 


— 
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at a very early period, into four districts or tetrarchies, 
named Thessaliotis, Pelasgiotis, Histiaeotis, and Phthi- 
otis. When this division was introduced is unknown, 
but it was commonly ascribed to Alenas, the founder 
of the family of the Alenadae. The four districts were 
nominally united under a chief magistrate called Ta- 
gus. It is clear, from the present passage, as well as 
from y. 590, that Admetus was king over at least one 
tetrarchy of Thessaly, not merely over the Pheraeans. 
—yopove torava. Monk quotes from Demosth., Mid., 
p. 530, where the orator reminds the Athenians that 
all the ancient oracles agree in ordering them yopodc 
lordvat KaTa Ta TaTpLa Kai KYLOCaY ayvidE Kai oTEpaYnpo- 
pev. Paley thinks that the poet clearly alludes to 
this, though treating of Thessalian affairs.—Bwpode re 
kvioay, «.7.. “And to make the altars smoke with 
the sayor of oxen sacrificed amid solemn prayers.—pe- 
OnppdcpecOa BedrTiw Biov,«.r.rX. “We have adapted 
ourselves to a better life than before.”—zro\Aai poppai, 
c.7.d. Consult note on Med., 1415. 


NOTES ON THE HERACLIDAE, 


ARGUMENT, ETC. 


Tne Heraclidae, or ‘‘ Children of Hercules,’’ is generally 
regarded as one of the earlier of the extant compositions of 
Euripides. Some even think that, like the Alcestis, it stood 
in the place of a Satyric drama, that is, was the fourth piece 
ofa Tetralogy. This opinion is founded on the paucity and 
brevity of the Choral odes, the shortness of the play, and its 
want of tragic interest. It is supposed to have a political 
object, namely, that of attacking Argos for entering into a 
treaty with Sparta and joining the war against Athens, and 
hence it is conjectured that it was brought out Ol. 90,3: © 
B.C. 418. 

Schlegel calls it ‘‘a very poor play,” and so perhaps it is, 
remarks Paley, if we estimate it only by the plot, and not by 
the merit of the style, or if we forget that the interest of it 
to an Athenian audience depended chiefly on eyents then in 
progress and engrossing their whole attention, and that it 
was designed to foment the popular indignation against the 
treachery of the Argives. The plot and details of the piece 
are as follows: After the death of Hercules, Eurystheus had 
banished his children not only from Argolis, but, by virtue 
of threats and superior power, from all the petty sovereign- 
ties of Greece in which they had sought an asylum. Iolaus, 
the chief actor in the play, son of Iphicles (the half-brother 
of Hercules), who had been in his youth the companion in 
arms and wapaomots of that hero, accompanied his chil- 
dren and their mother Alemena. Under his faithful pro- 
tection they come to Marathon in Attica and seek the aid 
of Demophon, son of Theseus. Here the play opens. The 
scene is laid at Marathon; the Chorus is composed of aged 
men, natives of that place. 


ActI. Scene [—The prologue is spoken by Iolaus. He 
explains his motives for having formerly shared the toils of 
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Hercules, and therefore for now taking the part of his chil- 
dren, and then states the reason of their haying come into 
Attica. The young sons of Hercules meanwhile are seen 
embracing the altar of Jupiter as suppliants. Alemena and 
the female children are within the temple. (1-54.) 


Scene I1.—Copreus, herald of Eurystheus, enters and en- 
deavors to remove Jolaus and the children in order to con- 
vey them back to Argos. Iolaus calls for help. (55-72.) 


Scene I1[.—The Chorus, hearing the ery, come suddenly 
upon the stage to the rescue of Iolaus and the children. 
Tolaus tells them who he is, and who the children are, and 
implores their aid. They expostulate with Copreus, who 
at length resolves to lay the case before Demophon, their 
king. (73-117.) 


Scene JV.—Enter Demophon and Acamas, the latter a kw- 
ov mpdcwrov. Copreus states the object of his mission. 
Tolaus pleads the cause of the children. Demophon declares 
his intention to protect them. Copreus thereupon, after 
another ineffectual attempt to get possession of the suppli- 
ants, now informs Demophon that Eurystheus is actually 
waiting on the borders, ready to invade Attica with a strong 
force, and to ravage the crops. He then departs. (120-283.) 


Scene V.—The Chorus suggest the propriety of making 
speedy arrangements to oppose the invaders. Iolaus utters 
a eulogy on the noble-mindedness of Demophon, as shown 

‘in his protection of suppliants. He pledges eternal grati- 
tude and friendship of the Heraclidae towards Athens. 
Demophon renews his promise of assistance, and then de- 
parts to make arrangements for the coming conflict. (289- 
352.) 


Scene VI—The Chorus speak at the herald, who had left 
the stage at v. 283. They are not to be intimidated by his 
threats, but, on the contrary, bid him open defiance. (353- 
380.) 


Act II. Scene [—Demophon again enters. He wears a 
troubled look. Iolaus inquires into the cause, and is in- 
formed by the king that they who have charge of ancient 
oracles declare, one and all, that success in the pending con- 

18 
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flict can only be insured by sacrificing to Ceres the maiden 
daughter of an illustrious sire. The people, although will- 
ing to lend aid to the suppliants who now ask their protec- 
tion, murmur at this condition, and Demophon fears that, if 
he seeks to carry it into effect, intestine dissensions will re- 
sult. He entreats Iolaus, therefore, to prevent any further 
trouble by withdrawing from the land. Iolaus, in despair, 
entreats Demophon to deliver him up to Eurysthens, but to 
protect from the latter the children of Hercules. (881-473.) 


Scene II. — Macaria, who had hitherto kept out of sight 
with the other maidens under the care of Alemena, now 
comes forward on the stage, and apologizes for her apparent 
boldness in doing so. She comes to inquire the cause of 
Tolaus’s grief, and, on learning it, at once offers herself a 
willing victim, in compliance with the oracles, for the wel- 
fare of the state. Iolaus endeavors to dissuade her, and final- 
ly eulogizes her noble self-deyotion. Macaria and Demo- 
phon retire. (474-607.) 


Scene IZ7.—The Chorus address themselves to Iolaus, with 
* the reflection that the gods are the dispensers of happiness 
and misery, and that neither is wont to be permanent in life. 
(608-627. ) 


Act III. Scene —In this scene Hyllus, who has hitherto 
been absent, looking for a safe asylum (y. 46) while his young- 
er brethren were wandering with Iolaus, is. announced by 
one of his serfs to be at hand with an army.ready to meet 
Eurystheus. Iolaus insists on accompanying him to the - 
battle, and cannot be dissuaded from doing so by the plea 
that he is unfitted through old age. (628~-747.) 


Scene I[.—Iolaus and the attendant have departed for the 
fight. The Chorus, anxious about the result, invoke the sun 
and moon, and (as one of the kindred elements) earth also, 
to bring them the tidings, and at the same time to make it 
known in heaven to Joye and Pallas, the great protecting 
powers of the injured, that they, the people of Marathon, 
are about to undergo danger in a holy cause. (748-783.) 


ActIV. Scene [—In this scene the defeat of the Argives 
under Eurystheus is related. The messenger describes the 
encounter in a very spirited narrative. The aged Iolaus, 
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suddenly restored to the vigor of youth by Hercules and 
Hebe, pursues and captures the Argive king, whom he re- 
serves alive to gratify the sight of Alemena. (784-891.) 


Scene II.—The Chorus moralize on the events which have 
just occurred. Sweet is music, and the dance, and the favor 
of Aphrodite, but sweet also is it to witness the unexpected 
happiness of friends, etc, (829-927.) 

Act V. Scene —Enter a messenger, and after him come 
guards leading in Eurystheus. Alemena reproaches him with 
his cruelty and oppression, and wishes to have him put to 
death forthwith, but the messenger interposes. Eurystheus 
then enters into a defence of his conduct. Alemena, despite 
the opposition of the Chorus, persists in her intention, and 
finally gives Eurystheus into the hands of her attendants to 
lead away and put to death. The Chorus yield. They will 
have no share, however, in the death of the captive, but his 
blood shall be upon the head of Alemena. (928-1055.) 


NOTES. 


2-5. ‘O pév dikavoc, «.7.A. “The just man is so for 
others.” With zépue’ supply dicaroc, and observe also 
that rote zé\ac does not refer merely to immediate 
friends and neighbors, but to the public generally, or 
to one’s fellow-creatures. The just or disinterested 
man is here opposed to the ¢:AroKepdjc, who seeks to 
benefit no one but himself. Matthiae maintains that 
aymyp must not be joined with dicaoc, but that we must 
connect it with zépue’, and that zédun’ dvip means “vir 
Sortis est aliis,” i.e., “eos guvat vel cum suo periculo,” 
and Dindorf agrees with him. Their view, however, 
as Paley remarks, is very unsatisfactory.—ouvadddooew. 
“To have dealings with.” The present here refers to 
indefinite and habitual dealings; the aorist ovyad\AdEat, 
which some prefer, on the authority of Stobacus, would 
allude merely to one definite transaction.—airq@ 0’ dpi- 
oroc. ‘But for himself is the best of men,” 
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6-16. aidoz. “From a sense of honor.” He explains 
his motives for having formerly shared the toils of 
Hercules, and therefore for now taking the part of his 
children. — ic avjp. Compare Zhes., 500, 946.— atric 
dedpevoc owrnpiac. Parodied by Aristophanes, Heel., 412. 
—iktdpaper. “We escaped.” Second aorist of éxdidpd- 
oxw, 1 pers. plur. Reiske’s correction of the common 
reading of the MSS., ¢£édpayoy, which violates the me- 
tre. Barnes gives ééédpav pur, after Scaliger.—ai 6c 
pév, x.7.r. ‘And our city indeed is gone, but our 
lives were saved.”—da\Anv az’ dddne, k.7.r.  “ Banish- 
ing ourselves from one city to another,” i.e., passing 
from one to another. Observe that zé\w is here the 
accusative of motion towards a place. 


18-80. iBpicpa. Cognate accusative.—zddw aporei- 
vuv,K.7.r. “ Holding out to them that Argos was no 
insignificant state to make either friendly or hostile.” 
The reading here followed is Dindorf’s. The MSS. 
give zpormoy and ¢giiwy, which yields no appropriate 
sense.—ra dz’ inov. “The aid that I could give,” i.e., 
in resisting the demands of an enemy.—ovyyenje yeywe. 
“ Although of kin.” 


32-87. Mapadéva kal obykAnpor,x.7.d. “ Having come 
to Marathon and the district united with it.” He means 
the Tetrapolis, or north-eastern district of Attica, com- 
posed of four distinct dsjpor, or allotments, united to- 
gether under one local rule. The names of the four 
kAjpoe Were Marathon, Probalinthus, Tricorythus, and 
Oenoe. The reason why the Heraclidae fled to Mara- 
thon in particular was because this place was famed 
for the worship of Hercules. Indeed, it was always 
regarded as the stronghold of the Heraclidae, in their 
various attempts to recover their footing in the Pelo- 
ponnesus, and for this reason it was always spared by 
the Lacedaemonians in their irruptions into Attica— 


—_— 
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mooowpedjoa. “For them to aid us.” As if he had 
said ixeredopey in the verse preceding.—dtaote raidac. 
Acamas and Demophon. The poet follows the legend 
of his country, but Acamas takes no part in the action. 
—roiss’ tyyice bvrac. “Being nearly related to these 
(children).” Compare vy. 207 seqq. 


39-44, duoiy yepdvrow. ‘ By two aged people.” Io- 
laus and Alemena.—radryaivwy. ‘ Being deeply solici- 
tous.” The nominative is used, as if he had said, déo 
d& yépovrec orparnyovo. the gvyic. But cadryaivw is a 
probable reading. This verb properly means to make 
' purple; then to make dark and gloomy, as a stormy 
sea; and, figuratively, to wear a dark and gloomy 
look, to ponder with anxious brow, etc.—imnyrahiopé- 
yy. ‘ Having them clasped in her arms.” Passive in 
a middle sense. Equivalent to irnycadiopévoy txovoa, 
from the force of the perfect. That Alcmena, the 
mother of Hercules, is represented as about the same 
age with Iolaus, the son of Hercules’s brother Iphicles, 
that is, the grandson as old as the grandmother, is per- 
haps an oversight on the part of the poet, though a 
difference of thirty years might leave them both aged. 
—aidoipeba. ‘“ We feel scrupulous.” The Greeks, re- 
marks Paley, had just the same feelings about the ap- 
pearance of women in public as the Turks and other 
Eastern nations now have. Here it may be called a . 
stage excuse for keeping them out of sight. Accord- 
ing to some accounts, Macaria was the only daughter 
of Hercules. 


45-53. oie rpecBete yévoc. ‘ Whose birth is eldest,” 
i,e., who are eldest in birth.—zipyoy oikotpeOa. “We 
shall make some stronghold our home.” They are 
now absent, looking out for some stronghold which 
may offer a secure and permanent residence if an at- 
tempt should be made to expel them from this land 
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also, their last and best hope. Hence rijode is emphat- 
ic.—zxizhwy. Partitive genitive—rdvde. “ Here.”—yijc. 
Depending on dzeorepnpévor.—bc. Elmsley’s reading 
for we, and received by Dindorf. 


55-63. 4 mov KabjjoOa,x.7.r. ‘No doubt you fancy 
that you have occupied in this a goodly seat,” i. e., 
that this suppliant seat which you have occupied is a 
good one. The seat in question was at the altar of 
Zeve ayopaioc (v.70), which the poet appears to have 
placed at Marathon, from one of that name existing in 
his time at Athens.—aipyjcerat avri. ‘“ Will prefer.”— 
avicrac0a eic. “To arise and go to.” The preposition 
takes the place of a verb of motion.—iy 7 BeBjxaper. 
“Tn which we have been walking.”—zévov mpooOeiva. 
“To add trouble,” i. e., the troublesome task of com- 
pelling you to go. 


65-72. payric 0 400’ ap’, «.7.d. “You were not a 
good prophet then, it seems, in this matter.” From 
these words it appears that actual force is here used ; 
though ineffectually, as the next line shows, where Io- 
laus throws himself between the herald and the chil- 
dren.—dza’. Elmsley thinks that the herald knocks 
down Iolaus here.—vopifwy oizep, x.r.d. ‘* Consider- 
ing them to belong to Eurystheus, whose they (really) 
are.” Elmsley gives ropiZwy for vopiZwr, but without 
any necessity. — BraZdpecOa. The passive use is to be 
noticed here, as in Antig., 66, 1078.—orépn puaiverae. 
Consult note on y. 124. 


73-76. éa, ga, «.r.d. The Chorus of Athenians, hear- 
ing the cry to the rescue (G0), come suddenly upon 
the stage. Iolaus, prostrate on the ground, appeals to 
their protection, in the dochmiac measure, expressive 
of his excited feelings. With great moderation they 
inquire into the circumstances, and expostulate with 
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Copreus.—éornce. “Stands raised,” i.e., is raised. 
apadrov. “Feeble.” Restored by Wesseling and Mus- 
grave from Hesychius. The old reading was padov. 
Paley thinks that duad6y ought to be construed with 
xépevoy, and that the true meaning of the term here is 
not “feeble,” but “low.”—ytperor. Syncopated aorist 
participle middle (in a passive sense), from yéw. 


77-90. apd¢g rot mor’, «.r.d. After this verse, Din- 
dorf, who regards 73-91 as the strophe, marks the loss 
of one line. Pflugk follows Seidler in a somewhat 
different arrangement, by which 90, 91 make a peow- 
6c, and the same lacuna is presented after v. '77.—zpo- 
Bwpiwy. “The space in front of the altar.”—rerparro- 
Aw Ebvorxoy Kady. “To the people dwelling together 
in the Tetrapolis.” Consult note on v. 32.—7épaber. 
“From the other side of the water.”—karéyere. ‘ Are 
you putting in here.” Supply jv vaiyv. Much more 
usually we find the aorist in this sense; and, indeed, 
caréoxer’ is the MS. reading in the present passage, 
which was corrected by Hermann. Matthiae would 
supply rovde roy réroyv. ‘‘ Are you occupying this place 
here.”—od vnowrny, «.7.X. “Ido not drag on an isl- 
ander’s life, O strangers.” An insular life was depre- 
ciated. Compare note on Rhes., 701.—érdpatev. The 
imperfect refers here to what was accustomed to be 
done.—iore wov. ‘You know perchance,” i.e., you per-. 
haps have heard of.—dknpucroyv. ‘ Unheralded,” i. e., 
unknown to fame.—rod zor’. “ Of whom, pray.” 


95-104. ri ypéoc, «.7.d. “Having need of what? 
whether being anxious to obtain a conference with 
the people?” After ypéoc supply éyovrec. Suppliants 
at Athens were commonly introduced before the ec- 
clesia. Compare Eurip., Suppl., 854.—ood kparodyrec. 
“Having a right over you.” — kai pu) drodureiv of’. 
“And that they should not leave.” Musgrave first 
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gave o¢' for o’. If the latter be retained, the whole 
speech is addressed to Iolaus, “It is right that ie (Co- 
preus) should reverence suppliants, and that you should 
not leave,” etc.—ra0’ ob metcerar, ‘* Will not consent to 
this.” Literally, “ Will not allow herself to be per- 
suaded as regards these things,” rade being the accu- 
sative of nearer definition. Some form zeicerar, not 
from zeiMopa, but from wacyw. “Will not endure 
this.” 


105-110. terepré vy, x.7.d. ‘Then send out of the 
land these subjects here of Eurystheus, and I will 
make no use of this hand which you call violent.”— 
woke. Commentators generally make wé\e depend on 
Geov, and give zpoorporay the meaning of a “ prayer.” 
Paley, however, connects zédeu with zpoorporday, giving 
the latter term the meaning of a “ band of suppliants,” 
so that the translation then will be, “It is impious to 
surrender a suppliant band of strangers who have ad- 
dressed themselves unto our state.”—é&w apayparwr. 
“ Out of trouble.”—rijce ayetvovoc. Equivalent in effect 
to i) apetvwy éort, 


113-122. Oeév. That is, from the altars to which 
they have fled for protection.—7é\ewe. Two syllables 
in scanning.— Anpoddéy. Paley thinks that the two 
brothers had drawn lots for the sole sovereignty of 
Attica, and that Demophon had obtained it.—dyaér me 
rovde rou Néyov. “ A discussion of this matter.”—ré@\da 
sipnrac parny. He means that whatever else has been 
said (i.e., to the Chorus) goes for nothing.—i@@ne Bo- 
ndpopnoac. The present participle is regularly used 
(with rare exceptions) in this formula, because g@dveuw 
7 roy implies that an action is in progress, and that 
there is a race against time in getting it finished. 
Compare Med., 1170; Alcest., 662. — a0poifera. Elms- 
ley says that he has not found anywhere else the mid- 
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dle form of this verb. The compound ééaOpoiZera, 
however, occurs, as he remarks, in Phoen., 1169. 


124-130. Bwpoy xaracréWarrec. “ Having decked the 
altar.” The suppliant who took refuge at an altar 
laid his wool-tufted olive-boughs upon it; but at the 
same time they were attached to his person by woollen 
fillets, so that he could not leave them on the altar, 
but was obliged to carry them with him if he retired. 
Hence it was impossible to pull a suppliant forcibly 
from the altar without sacrilegiously removing the 
boughs, which had become in a manner the property 
of the god; and this act of sacrilege is called orépn 
puaivey (v.71). Sometimes the boughs were laid 
against the knees of the person who was appealed to 
(v. 226).— de cupgopa. “This circumstance.” — Bory 
tornoe. Compare v. 74.—kaogndev. Crasis for rai éo- 
gnd\ev.—orodjy “EMAnva. Observe the employment of 
“EAAny with a feminine noun.—pvOpor rémrwy. “Style 
of dress.” 


135-146. ég’ oio. “On account of what things.”— 
moda 0 HAOov, x. 7.r. “And I came, O stranger, hay- 
ing along with me many just grounds both for acting 
and speaking,” i. e., having many just and right things 
both to do and to say. Observe that dpuapri is equiv- 
alent here to éu0d, and thus éuapri txwv—=bp0d pépwv.— 
tk Tig guavrov, SC. yijc.—éxeiOey, In the sense of éxei. 
As in Aesch., Suppl., 384, otcoOev for oirot.—dixaror 8 to- 
piv, «.t.d. “And we are competent, inhabiting as we 
do an independent state, to pass valid decisions our- 
selyes against ourselves,” i. e., to pass valid decisions 
against our own subjects. We have here the Greek 
definition of a w6dtc.—ohdGy dé Kady, K.7.r. “And 
though they (the Heraclidae) have come (as suppli- 
ants) to the hearths of many and other nations, we. 
(the Argiyes) haye stood on these same claims, and no 
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one has ventured to incur evils of his own seeking,” 
i.e., to involve himself in domestic troubles for other 
people’s affairs. 


147-152. adN 4 ru” éc oé, «.7.d. “ But they have come 
hither either from having observed in you some want 
of wisdom, or else, from the desperate state of their 
affairs, willing to encounter a risk, whether then it 
shall result (as they hope) or not,” i.e., resolying to 
play a desperate game of hazard, whether they should 
win or lose. What they played for was safety, with 
the sole alternative of death. The phrase pire xivdv- 
voy is a metaphor taken from the throwing of dice. 
Compare Rhes., 155.—ob yap gpevhpn, x.7.d. ‘For they 
do not expect, I suppose, that you alone, in so large a 
portion of Greece as they have traversed, will commis- 
erate their ruined fortunes, remaining sound of mind 
the while.” The epithet aotdrove means, literally, 
without resource, plan, or expedient of deliverance. 


153-161. dvridec. “ Compare the two.”—zapeic, “If 
you shall have admitted.” Properly, wapiéva is said 
of a porter or sentinel who allows a person to pass | 
him, and so is equivalent to tay éovtvar.—pite 7’ édoac. 
“ And if, on the other hand, you shall haye allowed 
us.”—"Apyoue roojvde xeipa. “The strong arm of Ar- 
gos."—reravOjc. ‘You shall have been softened.”— 
t¢ zany dopdc. “To a struggle with the spear.”—,u) 
yap we peOjooper, k.7.. There are, as Paley remarks, 
two difficulties here: one, the unusual position of dééye ; 
and the other, the unusual expression for a sword, ya- 
AuBducod. Valckenaer suspected that dééy¢ (MSS. d6énec) 
had crept in for some word like éyyove, the ellipsis of 
vopisye being like that of dédouxa. But of such an el- 
lipsis there appears to be no example. The term ya- 
AvBducod Occurs nowhere else, but still that is no valid 
argument against it. Musgrave supplies odjpov, and 
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compares the English expression, “a Toledo.” Elms- 
ley quotes, more appositely, Eurip., #7., 819, where a 
Dorian knife is called Awpiéa, with an ellipsis of payac- 
pay. Translate yaduBducod here, “the steel.” 


162-170. rota medi’ dparpebeic, x.7.r. “That you, be- 
cause despoiled of what lands, engaged in war with 
the Tirynthians and Argives.” Paley gives Oeic, Mus- 
grave’s emendation of the old and unintelligible Ojc, 
and joins 6eic éyew, as Musgrave does, making this com- 
bination equivalent to Ociva:, so that Octvar wé6Xepov will 
follow the analogy of éy@payv @éc0a. Elmsley, on the 
other hand, conjectures TipuyOiac yijc, but is successful- 
ly answered by Matthiae.—rivoe ixip wesévrac; “ Hay- 
ing fallen in defence of whom?” The answer to this 
is izép yépovroce ripov, on Which phrase consult note 
on Med., 1209. — ic dvtov éuBjoe adda. ‘You shall 
put your foot into the sludge,” i.e., shall get into any 
difficulty. By dyrdo¢ is properly meant “the bilge-wa- 
ter in a ship,” and then, generally, turbid and fetid wa- 
ter, mire, sludge, etc. The phrase is a proverbial one, 
and belongs to the same class as “to get one’s foot out 
of the mud,” Choeph., 684, etc.—épeic, rd \@oroy, K. TX. 
“You will admit that, at the best, there is but a hope 
that you will be a gainer.” More literally, will find 
(something to your advantage), i.e., Evyppayiay ‘Hpa- 
k\edov, aS appears from what follows. With ér7ida 
supply civa. Some, however, make é\7zida to be gov- 
erned by eipicev. “That you will gain from them 
hope merely,” i. e., the hope of enjoying some future 
advantage from them, when they shall have grown up, 
and returned victorious to their native land. The gen- 
eral idea, however, is pretty much the same in either 
case.—kai rovro mod\g, k.t.A. “This prospect (which 
hope thus holds out) is even far worse than the pres- 
ent state of things,” 
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171-178. kaki yap ode, x.7.X. He points to them as 
not likely, from their size and bearing, to make sol- 
diers able to cope as érdirae with the Argives.—ypé- 
voc. Supply éori.—dode pndév, «.7.d. The idea is, I do 
not ask you to give me any thing of your own, but 
merely to let me take away what is mine. The old 
reading was dd¢ pydéy, which even Elmsley retains. 
The correction was made by Dobree, and confirmed 
by Matthiae from MSS.—«rijoat Muehvac. “ Gain My- 
cenae (as a friend and ally).”—zd0ye od rovro. “Do 
you suffer this,” i.e., place yourself in this false posi- 
tion, This would seem, remarks Paley, to be an ac- 
cusation brought against Athens by its enemies, of al- 
ways taking the wrong side, because it took part with 
the oppressed, 


179-195. ric dy dikny, er. “Who could decide a 
controversy, or comprehend a train of reasoning,” ete. 
—vmdpxe piv réde. “There is this peculiar feature.” 
—ty pépe. “In turn,”—domep doer, “Even as they 
have done from other quarters.”—iy péow. “In com- 
mon.”—Apyoug obdéy. “ Nothing of Argos.” —dorjoay. 
Nominative absolute; more commonly défav.—we Mv- 
knvaiovc. Mycenae is commonly confused by the Trag- 
ic poets with Argos, though the latter term is more 
frequent for Mycenae than the converse,—i roy “EAAS- 
vw bpov, x. 7. “Or do you decide that whosoever is 


exiled from Argos is exiled from the boundary of the. 


Greeks ?” i. e., is the Argive territory so wide that to 
be banished from it is to be banished from Greece 2” 
—oixovy 'AOjvac ye. “ Not Athens at least then (shall 
we be compelled to leave).” Supply get$oner,.—Toa- 
xic. The Heraclidae had first fled to Ceyx, king of 
Trachis, a town of Thessaly, in the district of Malis 
(Apollod., ii., 8, 1).—’Ayatixdy. “Thessalian.” The 
Achaia here meant was a district in the south of Thes- 
saly, in which Phthia and Hellas were situated.—dy- 
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cov. “Exaggerating the importance of,” i.e., and 
thus frightening the king (Ceyx) into compliance 
with your demands. 


197-206. kai Adyove Kpwover ooic. “And they (the 
Athenians) shall prefer your claims (to their duty).” 
Observe that xcpwoitc is here put for zpoxpwoicr. Din- 
dorf and Pflugk read xpavotor, the conjecture of Elms- 
ley. But the latter rightly retracted it in his ewrae 
secundae. Indeed, it may be questioned, according to 
Paley, whether there is an authority for the future of 
kpaivw.—aisxivyn. ‘ Honor.”—7odw piv dpxeit. Supply 
Tooovroy aivéoa from what follows.—dvdyen. A claim 
on the score of relationship is here advanced.—ézeizep. 
This explains oZew. +“ (I say to preserve them, which 
you have the power to do) since,” etc. 


209-215. wader dé révd’ drei cor yévoc. “And again 
T will trace for you the lineage of these,” i. e., from the 
same source as the other branch. —abdravefiwy rarhp, 
x.7.A. “(Thus) your father (Theseus) and the father 
of these (Hercules) would be sprung from first cous- — 
ins.’ Their mothers were respectively Aethra and 
Alemena, wha were first cousins. — yévouve piv ijxetc. 
“You are related by birth.” Observe that ijrece is for 
mpoonKerc.—a. 0’ éxrdc On, k.7.X. “ But what, indepen- 
dently of relationship, you are bound now to pay to his 
children, I proceed to mention.” 


216-218. cipmrove yevioOar Once’. He means that he 
and Theseus accompanied Hercules in his ninth labor, 
when the latter went after the girdle of Hippolyte, the 
queen of the Amazons. He can personally attest, 
therefore, the friendly relations which once subsisted 
between Hercules and Theseus, and which ought to 
be continued, from a sense of gratitude, to the chil- 
dren.—zodverévoy. ‘The cause of much bloodshed.” 
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Because, in order to obtain the belt, Hercules slew 
Hippolyte and many of her companions.—'Acdovu 7’ épe- 
prey, x.7.X. When Theseus had descended with Pi- 
rithous to the lower world to carry off Proserpina. 


220-225. dy davrWotva, x.r.d. The whole of this 
passage, down to y. 225 inclusive, is probably spuri- 
ous. Lines 221,222 have already occurred at 97, 98. 
—ywpic ty re rode kaxdv. “ And besides an eyil in the 
state.” A proof of the spuriousness of this line is the 
anapaest in the fifth place. Hermann, followed by 
Pflugk, reads ywpic ty wéder candy. “Not to say an 
evil in the state.”"—Srépor rpdc abrode Béeboyv. Taken, 
as Dindorf remarks, from Alcest., 390. 


226-228. caracrépw. “I cover you with suppliant 
boughs (as I would an altar).”—yepoty nai apde yevetou. 
“By your hands and by your chin.” Observe that 
xepow is a genitive here, depending on zpé¢ in com- 
mon with yeveiov, and that the words cai carasrégw are 
to be regarded as parenthetical. Elmsley, less cor- 
rectly, construes caracrépw yepoir, i. e., ‘ With my hands 
like as with suppliant boughs.” —ic¢ yépag AaBwy. “ Af 
ter having once taken into your protection,” i. e., now 
that you have taken them, etc. 


233-242. ric réyne vuwpéivny. The genitive is often 
used with participles implying defeat, from the idea 
‘of inferiority which they convey.—rpioai cvppopac 
doi. “Three ways (of viewing) your calamity.” Well 
explained by Musgrave : “ ddoi sunt viae sive modi quibus 
casus spectari potest.” Matthiae makes rpiccai ddot oup- 
gopac a mere periphrasis for zpccai cvppopai, but, as 
Paley remarks, the calamity, or rather circumstance, 
was one, but the grounds for lending aid were three. 
—i¢’ ob od Baipuoc Oaxeic. ‘ At whose altar you are sit- 
ting.” For 2’ ob Bwap. The reference is to the zpo- 
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Bwpia, or steps, where suppliants sat.— 7d ovyyevic, 
k.7.A. Second ground.—rd zpoddeiiear. “ My owing, 
by a previous obligation, that these should fare well 
at my hands for their father’s sake.”—ré 7’ awxpév. 
Third ground, The honor of Athens is concerned, 


243-251. ovravba. “To be despoiled,” i.e., of its 
suppliants and its protecting power.—éxyp. The cor- 
rection of Musgrave for the common éxvé.—xcai rad 
ayxovne xédac. “ And this is near hanging,” i. e., these 
two contingencies are almost a hanging matter, or, in 
other words, are almost enough to bring one to the 
noose through mere shame. Compare Alcest., 230.— 
GAN Wwerec piv evTUXEoTEpoe podeiv, K.7.A. “I wish then 
that you had come under more favorable auspices, but - 
still, even as it is, be not afraid that,” etc.—ei ru éyxa- 
re. “If he has any charge.” 


253-259. odk, iy dikaoy, x.7.d. “ (What?) not if it 
be just, and I prevail in argument ?—ovKoiy époi 760° 
aisxpov, x.7.X. He means, the disgrace and injustice 
then of such an act falls merely on me, it brings no 
harm to you.—ipoi ye. ‘It is indeed harm to me.”— 
ov 6 éédpife,x.7.d. ‘* Well, then, do you send them be- 
yond your boundaries, and we thereupon will lead 
them away thence.”—rot Oe0t mrciw gpovir. “If you 
think yourself wiser than the god,” i. e., who has de- 
creed that suppliants at the altar should be protected. 
—déeiip’, we touxe, x... He means to say, this place* 
seems to be an asylum to which all the bad must flee, 


263-270. Brarrwy éxeivoue pndéev. “ (Aye) in no re- 
spect (however) injuring those,” i. e., yes, you are mas- 
ter here, but not to the injury of Argos.—nddzreobe, 
«7A. ‘Be injured (for what I care) so long as I do 
not defile the gods,” i. e., so long as I do not violate 
the laws of heayen. Observe that Bd\azrecOe is here the 
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imperative.—rovtroc. Supply 77 yyopy. He means, Nor 
do I wish it.—zepopevoc. “ By actual trial.”—rraiwv. 
“To your sorrow.” Literally, ‘‘ weeping the while.” 


274-282. jude yap xEtpoc, x. 7.r. “For the conflict of 
a single hand is a weak one,” i.e., it is a weak fight 
for only one man.—orparnyéy. ‘As leader.”—Adkd- 
Qov. For ‘AdkaOdov. Alcathous ('AAcd000¢) was the 
son of Pelops, and king of Megara, whence the boun- 
dary between Megaris and Attica was called after his 
name. Eurystheus, therefore, is here represented as 
being on the immediate confines of Attica, ready to in- 
vade that country, and to ravage the crops.—rappic 
garvnoera. ‘He will come fiercely forth to the view.” 
. Elmsley takes the metaphor to be from a keen, fresh, 
impetuous wind. So Musgrave explains X\apympdc here 
by vehemens, rapidus, potens, and compares Aristoph., 
Eyq., 480, 760.—uroic. “The productions of the earth,” 
i.e., the trees and crops.—xekrwpeOa. A rare form for 
the optative, and contracted from xexrnoiweOa. Consult 
Buttmann, Ausf. Sprachl., § 98, n. 17. 


284-296. dOeipov. “Destruction seize you!”  Liter- 
ally, “‘Be destroyed.” A common form of imprecation. 
—rd ody “Apyoc. “ That Argos of yours,” i. e., of which 
you boast so much.—ov« gweddAec. “ You were not go- 
ing.”—7édev. Elmsley reads w6\uw, remarking that the 

, Greeks said tmhxode rwoe, rather than brjKode ru1.— 
dfic. ‘ Keen-spirited.” — ézi roto. ‘In present cir- 
cumstances.” —dic réca rupyotv, x.7.d. “To build tow- 
ering on high twice as many things as actually take 
place,” i.e., to exaggerate the reality twofold. The 
genitive yyvopévwy depends on the comparative no- 
tion implied in réca. (Jelf, G. G., § 502, 503.)—jrOer. 
Some refer this to Demophon, but the change of per- 
son is then exceedingly harsh. — duacvaiom. Equiva- 
lent, according to Elmsley, to dvodéca. 
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297-309. yépac. “ Honor.”—trakoic teowwrnoev. “ Has 
connected himself with the vulgar,” i. e., the base-born. 
—rireiv. “For having left.” Depending apparently ~ 
on éravisw, though still quite irregular. Matthiae 
suggests lixwv.—apiverar. “ Wards off,” i.e., teaches 
to bear up against. It does this, according to the 
Greek view, from the feeling of aicyivn, or “ self-re- 
spect,” which they considered to be intimately asso- 
ciated with it; and as really affording support under 
trials.—ijyeic yap, .7.. Observe the force of yap here. 
The idea is, for we, by persevering and not sinking in 
despair, have at length found friends.—révde zpoborn- 
cay. “Have stood forth in defence of these.” He 
points to the children, whom he had just included in 
the collective xpete.—c meipar gitwy. “To an experi- 
ence of friends,” i.e., to those whom we find, on trial, 
to be true friends. 


310-327. vécro¢g te warpav. In their fifth and last ef- 
fort, about eighty years after the Trojan war, they are 
said to have defeated the son of Orestes, and to have 
become masters first of Argos, and then of the greater 
part of the Peloponnesus.—rai rysac. “ And become 
possessed of the honors.” Observe the zeugma in oik)- 
onre, the verb having in this latter clause the force of 
AGBnre OY Kardoynre.—aipecOa. Infinitive for impera- 
tive. Compare TJroad., 422.— ot yijy roonvee, wr. X. 
““Who have averted from us so great a country, and— 
its Pelasgic people, to have them as enemies unto 
themselves.” Observe here the force of the middle, 
as if he had said Wore abroi éavroic wodepiove Exev.— 
eicopoyvrec. “Though seeing us.”—Onstwe wédac. He 
means, when standing near him in Hades.—apo. Thea 
in ape is either short or long, according as it is taken 
from aipw or from deipw, being in the latter case contract~ 
ed from depd.—tva yap tv woddoic, k.7.d. The sentiment 
is from the well-known lines of Homer, 04., ii., 276 seq. 

19 
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- 8330-840. rpoowgedciv. Construed also with the ac- 

cusative.—kai ra révd’ aby, «.7.d. “And T am confi- 

dent that the conduct of these here will be such (as 

you describe); the favor done them will be remem- 

bered.”” — oiddoyov. “A muster.” —ragw re “And 

T will marshal them,” i.e., will drill them, so as to 

make all the available inhabitants turn out to meet 

the foe.—airéy. The army.—rayde Bondpdpoc. “Is - 
quick to run to the war-cry” (or the ery to the res- 
cue).—"Apye. The dative of*place.—@toopa. * “I will 

inspect the entrails.” 


844-351. opecda Oy, x.7.r. “Let us then keep our 
seats as suppliants, waiting here for the city to prove 
successful,” i.e., until the city has sueceeded in the 
contest.—vrar 0’ dyévoc, «7.4. “ And when you shall 
successfully have rid yourself of this contest, we will 
go to your palace.”—ovppayouw. “As allies.’—rév 
piv yap, x.7.X. He means, If Juno is the patron-god- 
dess (and a powerful one without doubt) of the Ar- 
gives, Pallas is on our side and that of Athens.—izap- 
xew. “Tends.”’—@edv. Monosyllable in scanning. 


854-880. mdéov. “Any the more.” The Chorus 
mean, We are not to be scared by your threats, Argive 
stranger.—pijzw ovtrw ein. “May it never be so,” i. e., 
as that it should fear what you say.—6 re SOevédov. 
“And (along with you) the son of Sthenelus.” Com- 
pare J1., xix., 123: Ripucbetc, LOevédow mai Meponiadao. 
—darrisxopévove. ‘ Having clung for protection unto.” 
—rov raira kaise, k.7.d. “ Where would this conduct 
be honorably (regarded), among the right-minded at 
least,” i.e, what place should conduct such as this 
take among honorable actions in the opinion of those 
who think aright? Observe the employment of zoi 
where we might. have expected zéce.—ei. Equivalent 
here to ei xaii—rdv ed yapirwv, «rd. “The city fa- 
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vored by the Graces.” Literally, “having itself well 
in respect of the Graces.” The meaning is merely 
“the beautiful city.”—avacyov. “ Restrain yourself.” 


381-387. é wai. The age of Iolaus entitles him thus 
familiarly to address the young king.—ri pou civvoay, 
c.7A. ‘ Why hast thou come, bringing unto me anxi- 
ety in your eyes ?”—od ydp ri, x.7.r. “For there is no 
fear at all lest the herald’s speech prove false,” i. e., the 
herald is not the man to use vain and empty threats. 
Observe, as already remarked, that od pm is for od ¢6- 
Boe tori py.—ra mpdo0ev wy. Tyrwhitt’s correction for 
the common reading ra zpdc GeHy, and implying that 
Eurystheus was flushed with his success hitherto in ex- 
pelling the Heraclidae from every country where they 
had sought protection, and. hence was full of con- 
temptuous pride and conceit towards Athens. — ¢iow. 
Elmsley’s emendation for the common reading éoriy.— 
tg rac ’AOnvac. Depending on cow. In the common 
reading it depends on ¢porér. 


393-396. odk édijxé zw. “He has not as yet let loose.” 
—eraiay dppinv. “On a rocky mountain-brow.”—06- 
know. “As a conjecture on my part.” He means, It 
is a mere suspicion on my part, that this is his object 
in occupying a high ridge.—-oig. Supply 6d¢.—7 
dvev dopdc. The correction of Musgrave, for ra viv do- 
poc. The mancuvre. of Eurystheus was to bring his 
army down to the plains of Marathon “ without a 
fight,” and take up a safe position there. He was 
therefore on the lookout, zoia 6dq zpoodyot kai mov iépt- 
oc ro orparéredov. And on wot implied in zoig, rather 
than on éy dogadei, depends the genitive y@ovde. 


401-407. @unrodcirae pavrewy bro. “Is engaged in 
the performance of sacrifices by means of soothsayers.” 
That is, Qunmodovor pavrec Kar’ dorv.—rporaia 7’ txOpadyr, 
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k.7.rd. “ (Rites) both designed to bring a rout upon 
the enemy and safety to the city.” Understand ieoa 
as an apposition with what immediately precedes, and 
with which the adjectives rporata and owrhpia both 
agree.—ypnopayv daowodre ravrac. “ All the bards (the 
utterers) of oracles.” —ddicac. “ Having collected.” 
The a is long, as from aye or adnco.—ijreyEa Kai BEBnAa, 
x.7.X. “Ihave examined the ancient predictions, both 
public and concealed,” i.e., both those accessible to 
all, or which were cited on every occasion, and those 
kept in the custody of the priests.—xai rév péy Gur, 
x.7.r. “And as regards other matters, many things 
in these oracles are different (one from another).”—éy 
rairéy. “One and the same.” Observe the antithe- 
sis between zodd\a didgopa and éy radbrév.— iurpéret. 
“Ts clearly conspicuous.” There must be a colon 
after this word, not a comma. 


408-4138. wapOévoy. Pausanias relates (i., 32, 5) that 
an oracle declared that the children of Hercules would 
not prove victorious unless one of their number died 
a voluntary death (aro@aveiy 2edovrhyv); and that Ma- 
caria, his daughter by Deianira, thereupon slew her- 
self. Her name was afterwards given to a fountain at 
Marathon. Euripides probably omitted this fact in 
order to place the noble-mindedness of Macaria in a 
stronger light.—davaykdcw, scil., rv éavrod maida xra- 
veiy.—kakae otrw. ‘So insanely.” 


415-424. mixpdac ovoracec. “ Angry meetings.” An- 
ery, because each side maintained their yiew with ye- 
hemence. Bothe gives rucvd¢e.—we dixaoy Hv. “That 
it was right (in me),” i.e., that I did right in, ete. 
Elmsley unnecessarily makes jy here have the force of 
tori.—ipjy. Elmsley, with great probability, here reads 
éuov.—ei dé dr) dpdow réde, x.r.X. The people are angry 
enough already, but if he should do this, namely, com- 
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pel the sacrifice of a maiden, there would be danger 
of an immediate civil war. The old reading was jy 
6é ph, Which Matthiae corrected, from three MSS., into 
ei d¢ dy. According to the old reading, réde will mean 
3 apodrepor NéEyovor. “ What either party say,” and De- 
mophon’s idea will be that refusal in either case will 
involve him in a civil war.—ovvetedpioxe. ‘‘ Devise 
along with me.”—éore BapBapwr. “As over barba- 
rians.”—a\N Fy dicaca dpd, x.7.d. “But if I do fair 
things, I shall be fairly treated,” i. e., because he is not, 
like the Persian monarch, an irresponsible despot, but 
under constitutional laws. 


425, 426. add’ 1 rpd0upoy, x.7.r. “But does not the 
god allow this state, being eager the while, to lend aid 
to strangers when desirous so to do?” i.e., but can it 
be that the god in imposing this difficulty about the 
sacrifice of a maiden, does not allow this state to 
assist strangers when it is willing and desirous to do 
so? Pflugk calls attention to the species of parallel- 
ism to be found here, in zpd0vpoy odcay . . . xpyfou- 
oayv. 


427-438. govypev. Contracted for toikapev.—ic yeipa 
yg curyav. ‘Have come close to land,” i. e., have 
got so close as almost to touch it. The expression é¢ 
xéipa gives to yy ovriay the same force here, as if the - 
whole clause were é¢ yeipa yijv ~\aBoyv. The simile, ob- 
serves Paley, is a very happy one. Iolaus, who had 
just before been profuse in his thanks for the prof- 
fered safety, now falls into the extremity of despair— 
HraOncavy. From éiabvw.—rpic axraic. “ Close to its 
shores.”—ra rovde. “The conduct of this one.”—aivé- 
sac 8 tyw,x.7.. “And Iam content with the things 
here,” i.e., 1 am thankful for the treatment we have 
met with here, namely, proffered protection, though it 
should prove ineffectual. He then goes on to say, 
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Well! if it be Heaven’s will that IT should fare thus, 
the gratitude to you at least is not lost. 


439-460. dpiv ri xphoopa. “What I shall do with 
you.” — déorerrog. ‘¢ Has been undecked (by us) with 
suppliant boughs.”—rotoy d& yaiag tpxoc. For roiac dé 
yaiacg tpxoc. Since they had not gone to any other 
place of protection in the Attic land.—my)y &i re répo, 
cr. “Except if, by having died, I shall afford any 
delight,” ete.—ypijy, ypiy dp’, x. 7d. “It was destined, 
it was destined then for us,” ete.—adX ole0’ 6 poe obp- 
mpatov; “But do you know in what you may co- 
operate with me?” i.e., in what you may aid me? 
Equivalent to otprpatéy por, oic8’ b.— pre xevddveve, 
kr. A. Observe the employment of juijre . . . ré, “nei- 
ther... and yet.”.—orawe yap avjp. “ For the man is 
weak-minded.”—zovije yap aidotc, x7. X. “For one, 
in that event, even though unfortunate, would stand 
a chance of meeting with much consideration,” i. e., 
mercy, or kindness. Observe edruyne for vai druxie. 


461-473. pu) vow rhvd’, x7. “Do not then blame 
this state,” i.e., if we refuse your request to be deliv- 
ered up.—yevvaia. ‘“ Noble in their nature.”—ri mé- 
ov. “ What gain would accrue?” Supply ay ein.—rb- 
pac. “The ill-treatment,” i, e., in repeated instances, 
Observe the force of the plural. Dindorf gives inne 
with Elmsley, who fancied \ipac was a Doric genitive. 
But the accusative sometimes occurs in Attic with 
pywforxopa, in place of the genitive, when the refer- 
ence is to the keeping of « thing vividly in remem- 
brance, as in the present case. Compare Jelf, G@. G@, 
§ 515, Obs. — xpocxorsivy. “To foresee.” —xaipwrtpar. 
“More seasonable.”—dpjyavoc. “ Quite at a loss.” 


ATA-A81. Ekvor, Opdooe. pot, «7. Macaria, who had 


hitherto kept out of sight, with the other maidens, un- 
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der the care of Alemena, now comes forward on the 
stage, and apologizes for her apparent boldness in do- 
ing so. ‘“O strangers, do not attach any charge of 
boldness unto me for my thus coming forth.” The 
dative 2%ddor¢ is equivalent here, as Elmsley remarks, 
to tvexa 2&ddwy.—rd owgpoveity. “ Discretion.”—od ra- 
xOeioa, x.7.X. “ Not having been commissioned to be 
the ambassador of our race.” —pdcgopoc. “ Fit (for 
the office),” i. e., though not formally appointed to it. 
She then gives the reason, namely, the great interest 
she takes in her brothers. Whence it appears that 
she was the eldest of the female children. — capavrijc 
mépt,x.7.r. “ And I wish to ask, in respect of my own 
self (also).” Elmsley makes xépavrij¢ wépe equivalent 
to ob pévoy epi rovrwy, adda Kai rept tpavric. This, 
however, seems rather forced. 


484-495. od vewori 6). ‘Not now for the first time.” 
—e mpoxwpica. “To have got on well.” —gdovc. 
Contracted form for cowWove.—onpaiver. - ‘ Specify.”— 
eva. “To continue to exist.”—rair’ oiy dunyavotper. 
“ About these things, then, we are in utter perplexity.” 
—opatev. Elmsley’s correction, for the common o¢a- 
lew. réyer O& wc. ‘ But still, somehow, he does say 
it,” i.e., he conveys the idea.—ei ju) re rovrwy, K.7.X. 
“Unless we shall in some way remove the perplexity 
connected with these things,” i. e., shall devise some 
escape from these difficulties. The verb tapunyavéw oc- 
curs nowhere else, and some critics, therefore, have in- 
dulged in needless alterations of the text. Euripides, 
however, would seem to have used this compound in- 
tentionally with reference to aunyavotper, in v. 492. 


498-506. tv rpde kayopecda, x.7.r. “Is it on these 
terms that we are able to be saved?’ Elmsley’s read- 
ing for cevydpecOa, which is destitute of sense.—edrv- 
xXGe rerpayérec. “ Being fortunate.”—apicracba opayy. 
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“To present myself for immolation.”—aipes@a. “To 
encounter.” Literally, “to take up for itself.”—zdpor 
cecioba. ‘ When it is in our power to be saved,” i. e., 
when we might, if those labors were carried to a suc- 
cessful issue through our means, insure safety.—gev&d- 
pecOa ju) Oavetv; The semi-negative notion of the verb 
is strengthened by », where in our idiom no negative 
particle is expressed. (Jelf, G. G., § 749.) 


510-516. ot rad tv yxpnoroic mpémer; “ Where are 
these things seen among the good?” i, e., Nowhere is 
such conduct as this seen, etc.—oiwa. ‘I suppose.” 
Tronical.—'Acdny pndiv josor siodetv. “To see Hades 
none the less,” i.e., than if I offered myself now asa 
victim. The reading dewd, for dé rwa, is Tyrwhitt’s 
emendation.—d\X’ éxrecotca, x.7.X. Another alterna- 
tive. Shall I leave the land, and be a wanderer? With 
what face can I ask for protection, if I am branded as 
a coward ?—éay oy ric Néyy. “If, as doubtless he will, 
some one say.” Observe here the force of dy. 


522-527. rgde. ‘Through this hope,” i. e., of faring 
well.—ovxcoty Oavetv, x.r.d. “It is better, then, that I 
die, than to meet with this treatment, when undesery- 
ing of it."—dvatiay, x.7.. In his smaller edition, Pa- 
ley includes both this and the succeeding line in 
brackets. They certainly might be omitted without 
any injury to the sense of the passage. The other edi- 
tions, however, give them without expressing any 
doubt as to their genuineness.—zpée paddrov. “Are 
more befitting.”—ézionuoc. .“‘ Of note.” 


529-534. cai orepparotre, x.7.X. This verse violates 
the pause in the fifth foot. Compare Alcest., 671. In 
the present instance (not touched on by Porson in his 
well-known remarks on this subject in the Preface to 
the Hecuba) there seems to be no other way, remarks 
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Paley, of evading the spondee before the cretic «i doxei, 
than by reading kei rardpyecOar doxet. Elmsley sug- 
gests cai carapyer’ et Soxeit, but acknowledges that the 
middle is here the true form, as Valckenaer has shown. 
—rdpa. “Is ready for you.” For wdapeort.—itayyéddo- 
pa. “I promise.” More literally, “I make a decla- 
ration on my own part.”—yu) dropvyxotca. “ By not 
being attached to life.” This line and the next are 
bracketed in his smaller edition by Paley, who con- 
siders the use of , peculiar here, though not noticed 
by the commentators, 


585-5438, péyay Néyor. “The noble speech,”—yevvai- 
ove paddov. ‘More in accordance with a noble lin- 
eage.”—ric dy dpaceev, x.t.d. ‘What one of men 
could do it beyond the present example ?’—an 2 
ixeivov, x.7-r. “ But, the seed of a divine mind, thou 
art (truly) sprung from that Hercules,” i. e., that illus- 
trious hero. The epic genitive ‘Hpardijoc is a dak Xe- 
yopevoy in tragic senarii.—y yévour’ dv. ‘ How it might 
be done.” Supply 6d. 


547-549. r@ roxy. “ By mere chance.” —yapic yap 
ov zpdceort. ‘‘ For no graciousness is (thereby) added 
(to the act),” i.e., there is no self-sacrifice, calling for 
the thanks of others, if it is not voluntary.—aXX’ ei pev 
ivdéxeoOe. ‘ But if you receive me.” 


554-563. daeppéperc roApy Te, K.T.r. “You surpass 
daring by daring,” etc, Literally, ‘‘ You carry daring 
beyond (present bounds) by means of daring.” Elms- 
ley finds a difficulty here, and thinks that instead of 
ToApy We ought to read the genitive rédpne. “ You 
carry daring beyond daring.” But he is well answered 
by Pflugk.—o’ wgedeic. The & is added by Barnes, and 
traces of it are to be found, according to Kirchoff, in 
one of the MSS.—oogae xedevere. She means, In saying 

20 
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that my death will benefit my brethren, you in fact ex- 
hort me to it, and wisely, because you put the matter 
at once in its simplest and its strongest light, and one 
which remoyes odium from all parties, and guilt from 
yourself.—udoparoc. Namely, the pollution connect- 
ed with her death.—@dvw. ‘Let me die.”—éei opa- 
yijc, x.7.d. “Since I will proceed, of my own accord, 
to all that is fearful in immolation.”—odzep evyopat. 
“From whom I profess (to be sprung).” 


565-573. od 3 adda rovde ypyZe. “Do you then en- 
treat from this one here,” i. e., from Demophon.—rA7- 
povecrarny. “The most courageous.” —«i re Bovdet. 
Supply zpoceametv.—oi. Hortative. So didacké por in 
the next line. At this verse Demophon appears to 
leave the stage. At least we hear no more of him to 
the end of the play; nor indeed of Macaria, after the 
valedictory address which next follows. Thus, re- 
marks Paley, we lose sight of the two persons in whom 
the interest has hitherto been principally centred. Io- 
laus is evidently the hero of the play, yet even he is 
dismissed at v. 747, and we only hear of his achieye- 
ments from the lips of another. 


575-590. rowotade worep ot. “To be such as thou 
art.” Supply eiva, and observe that deep here takes 
the place of oioc. Elmsley less correctly construes rot- 
ovode with copovc, whereas é¢ 7d ray sopotc is to be 
taken separately, as explanatory of rovotode.—dpxécovar 
_ yap. That is, dpréoee abrode otrw copode eivau—rpd0v- 
poc oy. “Being already desirous to do so,” i.e., to 
save them from death.—dadergayv 1) wapoto’ spuuria. “My 
present company of brothers.”—vdcwy. Governed by 
aapoWev, Which last is to be taken in the sense of zpo. 
" —wWe Odbar ypewv. This was done by the Athenians, 
says the Scholiast on Aristophanes, #., 1159.—K«da\- 
Nora, scil., PdPar.—ivdeje bpiv. “ Wanting unto you.” 
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She means, I have not been found wanting, but I have 
stood by you ready to lend aid. 


591-594. ra8’ avri raidwy, «.7.r. “The conscious- 
ness of this remains a fond treasure for me in the place 
of children,” etc. — ein ye pévror pndév. “ Would in- 
deed that there may be nothing!’ There is some- 
thing, remarks Paley, very touching in this wish. It 
is not said like a mere commonplace sentiment, but 
the poet himself seems to give vent to his own feelings 
on the subject. The Greeks had no clear idea of re- 
ward hereafter for virtue or resignation in this life. 
Hence the utmost wish of the unhappy was utter ex- 
tinction in death.—oi @avodpevor Bporéy. Namely, those 
who (like the speaker) are just about to die. As if she 
had said, ei ebpjooper éxet tv “Ardy. 


600-607. dvodnpeiy Ocav. “To speak ill-omened 
words of the goddess,” i.e., to say that she is relent- 
less, insatiate, etc. The transitive sense of the verb 
here is worthy of note. So, from the employment of 
edonpeicOcae in a passive sense in Aeschylus, Suppl. 506, 
it follows that ei¢nuety also had a corresponding ac- 
tive meaning.—y ody karijpxra cépa. “To whom your 
body has been consecrated for sacrifice.” Compare v.: 
529.—xpnopod re po) KpavOévroc, x.7.d. “And yet, if the 
oracle shall not have been fulfilled, it is impossible for 
us to live.”—peZwr. ‘“ Would in that event be great- 
er.” —kai rade. The fate of Macaria. 


608-627. Océv arep. “ Without the gods,” i.e., ex- 
cept through their dispensation.—ovédé rov airév, x. 7d. 
“ And that the same family does not always walk in 
prosperity.” The form BeBcéva is the 2 perf. infin. act. 
of Baivw.—rapa 0 day adda, K.7.r. “But one kind 
of fortune closely follows by the side of another: this 
man it causes to live humble from having been ex- 
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alted, while on the other hand it makes happy the 
wretched one.” The word ddjrayv is corrupt. Accord- 
ing to Paley, the sense and metre seem to require rév 
péreoy 0'.—d mpd0upoc. ‘“ He who is eager (to repel the 
power of fate).”,— adda ov. Addressing Iolaus, — pu) 
mporirvwy. ‘ Not falling forward (to earth),” i.e., not 
prostrate on the ground. To this word the Greeks 
attached the notion of abject and unmanly seryility.— 
a0 dpera Baivea did poxOwy. ‘“ Virtue, however, makes 
its way through the midst of labors.”—peréyw oor. “I 
share (the feeling) with you.” 


630-639. Id\ewe dé wrod yépwy, x.7.A. Tolaus was en- 
veloped in garments (v. 604), and Alemena was within 
the temple (v. 42).—olta 69 y' iu0% wapovcia. “Such a 
presence, indeed, as that of me at least is,” i.e., as far 
at least as I, a mere nobody, can be said to be present 
at all._—eioat. Iolaus, overcome by sorrow and weari- 
ness, seems to have sunk to the ground from the seat 
on which he had been placed. Compare vy. 604,—our- 
evyounv. So Elmsley, in his first edition, for cuveryd- 
pny, which last appears in the common editions, The 
Attics never use éoydpny In a passive sense.—ippdpeba. 
From pévyvvypu.—'YdAdov meviorne. “A serf of Hyllus.” 
Hyllus, the eldest of the sons of Hercules by Deianira, 
had hitherto been absent, looking for a safe asylum 
(v. 46), while his younger brethren were wandering 
with Iolaus. The zevésrar (Penestae) were the de- 
scendants of the old Pelasgic inhabitants of Thessaly, 
and were attached to certain estates as part of the 
property, cultivating the lands on condition of paying 
in kind a certain portion of the produce. It appears 
also from the present passage that they likewise 
served in war, like the vassals or retainers in feudal 
times. 


640-645. 3 @iraé’. An exclamation in reference to 
= 7 
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Hyllus, not addressed to the messenger.—ra viv rade. 
“Now,” or “At the present time.”—7ddar yap wdivov- 
oa, x.7.. “For long suffering anguish about those 
who have now come (i. e., Hyllus), you have been 
pining away in soul if their arrival will ever take 
place.” Others make véoroc refer to the return of the 
Heraclidae to their native country. 


646-659. 760’ éaxdjoOn oréyoc. ‘Was this mansion 
just now filled: Observe the force of the aorist.—i 
rap éxeivov,«.r.d. “In very truth then (if you do car- 
ry them off) may I never more be reckoned the moth- 
er of that hero,” i. e., as being deficient in courage to 
prevent it.— zpoc@ige. Elmsley’s correction for the 
common zposbigec. The middle appears to be the 
only future of @yydyw in use.—dyyedov. “An an- 
nouncer.”—oé. Matthiae supplies ¢8dyca, the idea of 
which is contained in Bony téornoac.—ovc toper rpetc 
raira. Equivalent to nescio quid dicas. She means in 
fact to ask, ddd ri éxddeoac. —ayyéddet. Where, asks 
Paley, did the messenger announce this? He had 
merely said that he brought good tidings, and that all 
was right.. Hence we must infer that in v. 640 it is 
Hyllus who is spoken of. 


661-669. ri yope rAd, e.7.r. “ Why, having placed 
his foot on this land, where is he now absent?” i. e., 
why has he come and where is he absent? Matthiae, 
whom Pflugk follows, says it is the same as ri vi dze- 
ort Kai Tov viv dreorc; aS in the Homeric ric wéOev ic 
avipov; The explanation first given, however, is bet- 
ter. The first question seems to be answered by 7\Gev 
éywy orparéy, the second by orpardy Kabiger.—racoerat. 
“ Causes to be marshalled,” i. e., by his officers. Hence 
the middle voice.—roid’ obxé6’, x.r.X. “Then I have 
nothing farther to do with this matter.” She is about 
to depart, as having no concern in purely military 
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matters, but is arrested by Iolaus saying that he at 
least has to do with them.—ap.Wpir dddov, “ Any oth- 
er (more precise) enumeration.” 


671-678. adv ornxey képac. “He has taken his 
station on the left wing.” The commentators supply 
cara, but Paley regards xépac rather as a species of cog- 
nate accusative, comparing it with orijvac oraow.—za- 
pixra raéewy médac. “ Have been brought near from the 
ranks,” i. e., near to the generals, to be slain at the mo- 
ment of the contest.—yxdZopey raz’, «.7.. This verse 
continues the regular oryopvGia. The two next are 
answered by the two 680, 681, so that there is in fact 
no violation of the usual rule that each person speaks 
at the same length as the other.—éprjpove roipody pépoc. 
“ Deserted as far as my part is concerned.” 


682-693. zpdc ood. “ Your part,” i.e., as an old man, 
and therefore cogdc¢.—kai ju) peracyeiv, x.7.. Supply 
mentally jira mpdc ipod ay after cai.modb« tor’ tv oer, 
k.7.A. “There is no wound inflicted by the mere ap- 
pearance of a thing, if the hand act not.” Compare 
Sepé. c. Theb., 392. The meaning is, you are too old 
to be an effectual combatant, and your coming into 
the field will be mere harmless appearance.—zpdo0ev. 
“Sooner,” i.e., more probably. — aX ody payodpar, 
k.7.A. “ Well, then (even if there is not), Iam ready 
to fight with not fewer in number,” i. e., with as many 
as ever. He means, there is the same spirit, if there 
be not the same bodily vigor.—ojcwpa. ‘ Weight in 
the scale.” The Latin momentum.—épar. “To act.” 
—we po) pevovvra,x.7.r. “ You may say what more you 
please, (resting assured) that I will not remain here.” 
In most cases of the accusative absolute with oc, some 
participle, like vopiZwy or ryodpnevoc, may be supplied. 


695-718. tor’ tv ddporow, 7. dr. Captured arms were 


. 
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accustomed to be suspended in temples,—arodwooper, 
«.r.d. The idea is, if we survive we will restore them, 
as the property of the god; if not, he will not account 
it sacrilege that we have taken them.—ozXirny Kéopor. 
“ A warrior’s array.”—oixotpnpa. ‘ House-keeping.”— 
Ti moveic GAdwe, k.T.A. “ Why do you labor to no pur- 
pose upon things which,” etc.—yvwomayeiv. “To give 
in,” i. e., to know its weakness, and hence to yield to 
the opinion of others. Paley says the primitive mean- 
ing of the verb is “ to contend with a former opinion,” 
and so to arrive at the conclusion that it is wrong.—* 
tay. Supply yaipev.—avipiv yap aren. “ Aye, for val- 
or belongs to men.” — raiddc pedyoer, x.7.d. “ There 
will be a care of you to the surviving sons of your 
son (Hercules).” Canter gave zai for the old read- 
ing waou. 


714-727. yphowrvrar riyy. “They shall fall into ill- 
luck.” The verb xpijo@a, like the Latin wti, is often 
used of adverse circumstances.— dowoe cic tne. “ Ac- 
quitted of his obligations to me,” i. e., as the father of 
my son Hercules. As such he was bound to protect 
her.—émdwv piv én, k.7.dX. The servant, who, at v. 698, 
had gone into the temple for the arms, now returns 
with a complete outfit for an émXirnc. He offers to act 
as armor-bearer to Iolaus, lest he should be wearied by 
the mere weight. — ¢@dvow otk dv. Compare Alcest., 
662. Observe the double ay, one of which belongs to 
the participle, giving it the nature of a condition: 
“You could not be too quick if you were at the pres- 
ent moment covering,” ete.—yuprdc. ‘ Unarmed,”— 
éZinv. “A beechen spear.” The servant is requested 
to give the spear into his hand, to carry the shield, 
helmet, and cuirass, and to take the arm of the aged 
warrior to support his steps. 


730-747. bpryOoc obver’, x.7.X. “One must go with- 
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out stumbling, on account of the omen.” To stumble 
at the outset was a bad omen with both Greeks and 
Romans. Iolaus thus seeks to excuse the rawWaywyia. 
—reipOeic payne. “If left behind as regards the fight,” 
i.e., if too late for it.—dordy rr dpay. “ While you 
think you are doing wonders.”—doxodvra padXoy, k. 7. r. 
“‘Seeming to hasten, rather than actually doing so.”— 
ebrvyotvra. Supply Aevooev.—ei On rol’ HEopev ye. “Th, 
indeed, we shall ever get there.” —peyyypeba. Consult 
note on v. 469.—oioc dy rpomjy, x.7.X. He changes the 

“address from his arm unto himself. In fact, however, 
the first person here has direct reference to poi in the 
previous line, though the syntax is unusual, and the 
more so because oioy has already occurred in vy. 740. 
Blomfield conjectures @einc. Another way would be 
to put a full stop at rovotroc, and regard oio¢ dy, x. 7. X., 
as an exclamation.—dékyoiw. “ A reputation for.” 


751-758. évéyear’. Hermann’s reading in place of 
the common évéyrar’. The change is better for the 
metre, but not strictly in unison with the imperative 
following. The optative and imperative, however, are 
sometimes almost indiscriminately used in choral odes. 
—Opdvov apxéray. ‘The imperial throne (of Joye).”— 
*AOdvac. Supply dépuore.—pédXw rac, w.7.d. Paley con- 
jectures yap for rac.—izmodexbeic. “For having re- 
ceived,” i.e., in a holy cause, in which the aid of the 
gods may be fairly calculated on. Observe the rare 
employment of izodeyOeic for irodeEdpevoc. — rivduvoy 
reneiv. “To cut through danger,” i.e., to bring mat- 
ters to a crisis. Compare the Latin decidere. 


759-769. we Muknvac. A species of attraction, for we 
Mokhvat, scil., etoiv.—pjr xesOev. “To cherish secret 
anger.” So in Latin, iram habere alta mente repostam. 
—«erevopaocw. So Dindorf and others, for redesoipor, 
or cai \evoyoy”Apyoc. The emendation is Reiske’s— 
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xapw tye pot. “ Owes me a favor,” or is bound by an 
obligation, namely, for my having taken the side of 
justice and mercy, and for not letting the cause of the 
gods be inferior to that of men. —rap’ uot Geot. Din- 
dorf ’s reading. 


770-783. ody yap oddac,x.7.. The first and the sec- 
ond ody both refer to otdac, and there should therefore 
be no comma after yaéce.—édpevooy dq. ‘‘ Cause to 
go elsewhere,” i.e., drive away. — dopvocdnra. Din- 
dorf’s reading, after Bergk, and required by the metre. 
—aperg. “ Piety.”—oddé AjOe, x.7.dX. “ Nor does the 
waning day of the month forget thee.” By “the wan- 
ing day of the month” is meant, according to Mus- 
grave, the vouynrvia, new moon, or first of the month, 
when a festival was celebrated in honor of Minerva. 
With this Elmsley agrees, remarking, “ nullus enim dies 
miajori jure pOwac hpéipa appellart potest, quam is in quo 
Jit solis et lunae coitus.” Some refer g@wac rpépa to 
the last day of the month, but we have no proof that 
the last day of the month, like the first, was marked 
by a festival.avepderre dé ya, x.r.d. “* While on the 

_ breezy hill of the land the sacrificial cries resound to 
the stamp all night long of virgins’ feet.” By the 
“hill of the land,” the Acropolis is meant. The poet 
is thought to allude here to the vigils (ravyvuyxidec) 
which, in the worship not only of Bacchus but of oth- 
er deities, formed part of the religious orgies. 


784-798. déorowa, piovc, «.7.d. In this scene the 
defeat of the Argives under Eurystheus is related.— 
wot re rpde, K.7.A. “And to me here present most glo- 
rious (to announce).” — ide rpépa, x.7.dX. “This day 
has brought you to freedom, for these your announce- 
ments.” Literally, “has put you through so as to be 
freed.” Supply ore before HArEvOepio0at.—torw exc; 
“Ts still alive, is he ?”—péy re wedvor ayywrigero; “ Sure- 
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ly he did not at all contend in a way to be cared for, 
did he?” Observe the force of pr, with which a 
negative answer is always expected.— dda o’ ebrvyij 
pioy, x.7.d. The order is, d\dd Oé\w ot mpwrov ayyéi- 
Nat (jor) edrvyH ayHva payne girwy, scil., "A@nvaiwy. 


800-810. daXirny orparéy. The heayy-armed men 
formed the front, and therefore stood face to face (card 
orépa), When drawn out in rank (é«rewopevor), in the 
two armies. When the messenger says, “‘ We had mar- 
shalled opposite,” he identifies himself with the com- 
batants on both sides, or else we should expect, not 
aXprowt, but ’Apysiwy orpary.—ixBac moda. “ Having 
dismounted.” Verbs denoting motion take an accu- 
sative of the member or part by which that motion is 
performed. (Porson, ad Orest., 1427.) —péooww tv pe- 
raxpiow dopdc. ‘In the mid-space between the two 
lines of spears,” i. e., between the two armies.—eiaca- 
pev. “Let alone,” i.e., why do you and I disturb it 
by arms ?—avdpic orepjoac. ‘By haying deprived it 
of one man.” He says this to Eurystheus, not as in- 
tending to undervalue his life, but to contrast it with 
the lives of a host. Since, he argues, if you fall, the 
loss to your city will be comparatively nothing, meet 
me in single combat. 


811-817. éayveo’, e¢ 7’ dmaddayade, x7. A. “ Assented 
thereto, (saying) that the speech had been well spoken, 
both for ridding them of their troubles, and for satis- 
fying their valor.” More literally, ‘“‘ Both as to deliy- 
erance from troubles and as to valar,” i.e., that it 
would save them the fight without detriment to their 
courage. By orpardc he means the Argive host, who 
thus urged Eurystheus to accept the offer.—é dé oire, 
k.7.d. “He, however, having neither regarded those 
who heard the speech, nor having felt shame at his 
own cowardice, durst not,” ete. Naucke misses the 


. 
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negative with éréApyoe, but errs in so doing. The neg- 
ative force of otre . . . ore, although pertaining prop- 
erly to each member of the sentence, is extended also 
to the verb, and it is the same as saying 6 0’ otre rove 
kdvovrac aidecOeic Adywy éOeiv érdhpno’ éyybe adKipov do- 
poc, ovr’ abroc abrov dedtay (aidecbeic) orparnyde wy.— 
rowvroc yeywe, k.7.rX. That is, though a slave himself, 
he came to enslave others. The Greeks attached the 
notion of cowardice to the condition of a slave. 


820-822. diadrdayde od Ter\ovpévac. “That a settle- 
ment (of the contest) is not to be brought about.” 
Observe that rehovpévac is the contracted future parti- 
ciple. —dAN ddicocay Naypwdy Bporeiwy, x.7.r. This al- 
ludes to the sacrifice of Macaria, Nothing more is 
said about that event; but, as Paley remarks, in a nar- 
rative possessing exciting interest in quite another 
way, it would perhaps have been injudicious to have 
dwelt at length upon the sacrifice. 


827-836. r7 rexotoy. The earth is considered as both 
Yi payrnp and yi Kovporpddoc, and hence the article is 
repeated, as if two distinct persons were meant.—jy) 
karaxiva Oédew. ‘ Not to consent to disgrace.” The 
common text has #é\wv, which Musgrave translates by 
“volens,’ and makes an enallage for @é\ovra. But 
Eimsley more correctly reads 0é\ew.—tonpnry’. Supply 
6 cadriykric.—opov. ‘A loud, stirring blast.”—7a- 
rayov. ‘The clatter.”—zirvdoc. “The rush.” Elms- 
ley makes the term here equivalent to dp. Compare 
Alcest., 798.—éraXaxGeic. “ Having been interlaced.” 
The preposition éwi here denotes reciprocity or inter- 
change. Paley makes the description resemble Virgil’s 
“haeret pede pes, densusque viro vir.” (Aen, x., 361.) 


838-847. dvo Keevopara. Dindorf’s reading for the 
common roi xedetoparoc, Which last, Paley says, does 
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not seem to be good Greek. The exhortations of both 
generals to their respective forces are meant.—rov yinv. 
Observe that the noun here is masculine, as shown by 
the article. The Tragic writers always use the mascu- 
line form, yine, never the feminine yéia. (Elmsley, ad 
loc.) —zdyra dpévrec. “ Exerting all our energies.”— 
tuBijoai wv. ‘To place him in.” Paley conjectures 
éoBijoa.—éreiye. ‘Pressed hard upon,” i. e., followed 
in hot pursuit.—ré yoy’ dy a\\wy. Elmsley’s reading, 
for the common Xéyor piv aoc. 


849-852. Haddyvidoc yap ceuvdy, x7. d. “ For havy- 
ing, while crossing the sacred hill of the divine Mi- 
nerva of Pallene, caught sight of Eurystheus’s chariot.” 
Pallene was a demus of Attica, not in the road between 
Marathon and Athens, but rather in the direction of 
Megara. — cdroricacOa, «.7.r. “And to inflict just 
vengeance on his enemies.” Observe the double ac- 
cusative. 


855-866. Avyaiw vege. “In a gloomy cloud.”—véwy 
Bpaxiévwy, k.7.. “Showed forth a youthful image of 
youthful arms.” —zpoc wérpatc Ske—pwvior. “ At the Sci- 
ronian rocks.” Consult note on Hippol., 1208. Ac- 
cording to Apollodorus (ii., 8, 1), Iolaus not only over- 
took Eurystheus here, but also slew him, and brought 
his head. to Alemena. Euripides, however, merely 
makes Alemena to have passed sentence of death 
upon him.—dapzpa knpiooe pabeiy. “ He proclaims 
things clear to learn.”—we ipjpepor riya. ‘ Since hu- 
man fortunes are but for a day.” 


869-882. yodrvwp pév,e.7.d. “ At length, then, has fa- 
vorably regarded.” The verb properly means “to 
look upon,” i. e., with a view to watching the result, 
and apportioning reward or punishment, and is usual- 
ly employed in speaking of the gods.—@eoie dpudciv. 
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“Held converse with the gods,” i.e., dwelt with them. 
—rov kak ddoupévov. “ Who shall perish wretched- 
ly.”—«dyjpouc. The poet seems to have had in mind 
the legend of the lots drawn by the three Heraclidae, 
Temenus, Cresphontes, and Procles, on their final but 
long-delayed acquisition of their native land.—@ecoic. 
Monosyllable in scanning. — ri cedOwy copdy. “ Con- 
cealing in mind what wise plan,” i.e., devising what 
wise scheme. Ironical. — ov cogdy réde, x.r.d. With 
the Greeks of old revenge was looked upon as a duty 
and a virtue, a positive obligation to a moral law. 


883-891. 7d ody zporisdy. “ Preferring to show hon- 
or unto you,” i.e., rather than to put him to death on 
the spot.—éc vw dp0adpoic, x.7.r. “That, as his con- 
queror, you might see him with your own eyes even 
subjected to your hand.” The common text has xpa- 
rovvra, for which Reiske conjectured kparotca. Paley 
suggests rg og for cai of, which would certainly be an 
improvement. — dd\Aa zpde Biav, x.7.d. “But he has 
forcibly yoked him to necessity,” i.e., has consigned 
him to fetters and forced him to come.—érevOépwody 
pe. “Procure my freedom.” The speaker, it will be 
remembered, was one of the Penestae of Hyllus. Por- 
son and Elmsley read éievOepdoew.—aevdéc. The pro- 
pensity of the Greeks to deceive, remarks Paley, made 
such a remark not unnecessary. 


892-900. ef Aiyera, k.7.dX. “If there be the delight 
afforded by the shrill-toned pipe at the banquet.” Lit- 
erally, if there be in the banquet the shrill-toned de- 
light. of the pipe. The common reading is évi dai, for 
which Dindorf gives evi datri.—ein 0° ebxapic ’Agpodira. 
The idea is, Sweet, too, is the favor of Venus.—reprvdy 
éé zt Kxai dpa. ‘ And it is something delightful, too, as 
it proves.” Observe the force of dpa. Dindorf gives 
dp’, which sacrifices sense to metre.—réyv madpoc ob do- 
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kovvrwy. “ Who before thought that they never will 
be prosperous.” Supply edrvynoew. — redeoowreipa. 
“The accomplisher.” For redecpdpoc. — Kpdvov raic. 
According to an opinion which some entertained that 
Kpévoc and ypdvoc were the same words. Compare 
Cic., VV. D., ii., 25. 


901-909. zee ddd, x.7.. “You have, O city, a 
righteous way (of acting). It is not right ever to de- 
prive you of this reputation, that you honor the gods; 
and he who says you do not, drives close to madness,” 
etc. Supply ce with agedécOar.— thaive. The usual 
metaphor from a race-course.—éyytc. That is, close 
to the oid», or pillar, at the end of the course, and 
around which they turned.—ézionpa mapayyédXet, k. TX. 
“Clearly exhorts to this course, ever taking (some- 
thing) from the pride of the unjust,” i.e., ever lessen- 
ing or breaking down their pride. 


910-918. gorw tv obparp, x.7r.d. “Your son, aged 
lady, is dwelling in the sky.” Observe the employ- 
ment of the substantive verb with the participle, in 
order to give emphasis to the predicate. (Jelf, G.G., 
§ 875, 4.)—evyee AXéyov. “It shuns mention,” i. e., it is 
not to be asserted.—zupic dewdg pdroyi. Alluding to the 
funeral pile on Mount Oeta. Compare Zrach., 1191 
seqq.—daGeic. ‘‘ Having been set on fire,” from daiw, 
“to kindle.”—ypoife. ‘‘He is brought into contact 
with.” Literally, “he touches.” The more usual form 
is ypyZer.—duiscove mwaidac, x.7.d. ‘ You have honored 
two children of Jove.” Hebe and Hercules are meant, 
who were fabled to have been united in the skies. 


919-924. cupdéperar ra woAdG, k.7.rX. “ Many things 
coincide with many,” i.e., many odd things happen. 
—Oeace médte cai Aaéc. Athens and the Athenians,— 
toxev 0 iBpw,«.7.r. “And has checked the insolence 
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of a man in whom the spirit of violence was before 
justice.” Eurystheus is meant. The old reading was 
#Bpecc, for which Dindorf, Matthiae, and Pflugk give 
éBpw. Elmsley has bSprc, and explains éoyev by cessa- 
vit, a meaning, says Paley, which it can hardly have. 


930-940. rade 7’ oty jooov ruxeiv. “ And to this one 
here not less so to befall him,” i, e., not less unexpect- 
ed. Alluding to Eurystheus.—od ydp zor’ niye. “ For 
he never in his arrogance thought.”—yeipac. More usu- 
ally, é¢ yeipac.—peiZw rie réyne,«.7.d. “ Thinking him- 
self far superior to Fortune,” i.e., not exposed to her 
caprices, like other mortals. Compare the explanation 
of Elmsley, caragpovey rjc rbxne.—toracayv. “ Were set- 
ting up,” i. e., when I departed to come to you. Bothe 
and Matthiae retain éoracay, the 1 aor. for éoryoay. 


941-960. ypdvp. ‘ At last.”—xparet. Passive.—ov0’ 
éxov ‘sri viv. A curious euphemism. Alcmena had 
before declared her firm belief that her son was with 
the gods, v. 872.—ovd otc érAnc. “Did you not dare.” 
—rarnyayec. “Took him down.” Used for rariéva 
txé\evoac. — vdpac éovrac, k.7.X. The omission of the 
copulative between carjyayec and éeurec has induced 
Paley to conjecture tdpac re Oijpdc 7’, since the Nemean 
lion is often called Op, e. g., Herc. F., 153, 363.—réywr. 
“Bidding him.” — ratra rodpjoa povov. “That he 
alone should endure these things.”—dvdpac. Atheni- 
ans.—kai Kepdaveic dixavra. “And it will be all gain 
to you.” Literally, “ You will gain all things,” i.e., 
in dying daé, even though raxéic.—ypr) yap oby dak, 
x.7.A. She means, he ought to die a thousand deaths, 
Elmsley reads ypyyv, not perceiving, remarks Paley, 
that the imperfect would have been used after he had 
really died. 


961-969. dvuordy oo. ‘Possible for you.” —dadXwe 
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ap’ avrov, x.7.. Eichhoff thinks that a verse spoken 
by the messenger has been dropped at the end of this 
line. Naucke, on the other hand, suspects that a line 
spoken by the messenger has fallen out before v. 961. 
—ovx ovrw ay ye,x.t.. The custom was to spare the 
life of a prisoner, in war, who surrendered himself.— 
taira ddfavra. ‘This decision.” Literally, “ These 
things having (thus) appeared good.”—oipa. Iron- 
ical. The idea is, What! would you have had him to 
disobey the state? but it is expressed ironically in the 
text, without any interrogation: “ (Oh, no!) on the 
contrary, it behooyed him, I suppose, to disobey this 
land.” —ypijyv révde po) Sv. “(I say) this one ought 
not (at the present time) to have been alive.” 


970-980. 767’ 7)6ueHOn, x. 7.d. “ This man was wronged 
(it seems) in not having then died at first.” The mes- 
senger, who is bent on keeping Eurystheus alive, in- 
tends here to convey the following meaning: “ (If, 
as you say, he ought not now to be living) he was 
wronged in not having died then, when first he was 
taken prisoner.” The man plays upon the truculent 
sentiment of Alemena, and says that his not dying 
was an injustice to the party himself, rather than to 
her.—otvKoty é7’ toriv, w.7.rX. ‘Is it not then even now 
a fit time for him to render atonement?” The inter- 
rogation here is Elmsley’s. —«airoe pnpi, x. 7.d. For 
cairoc here, a better reading appears to be kai yap.— 
ovdéy ayTiexréov. ‘This is in no respect to be gain- 
said,” i.e., there is no denying it.— ry Opaceiay. 
“The bold one.” —zerpaéerar. Observe the force of 
the 38d future; the thing shall be done, and shall re- 
main so. It is to be a final settling of accounts with 
Eurystheus. 


985-999. dediay dpdrciv twa. “To incur any impu- 
tation of cowardice.” 2 aor. inf. act. of d~dondvw.— 
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ab’ravétioc. Eurystheus and Alcmena were dveyrot on 
both sides. The paternal grandfather of each was 
Perseus, the maternal one Pelops.—Oed¢ yap jv. . ‘ For 
there was a deity in the case.”—kcdpvew ryvde riy v6- 
cov. “To labor through this same affection,” i. e., this 
same state of feeling by which I was affected towards 
him.—kdéyvwy aydva,«.7.d. “And knew that I was to 
engage in this contest.”——cogisrjc. ‘A contriver.”— 
vuxri ovvOacwy. “ Sitting in company with night alone.” 
—dweoac. “ Having repelled.” From diw0éw.—api0por. 
“‘ Merely one of many.” Compare the common English 
expression, ‘A mere cipher.” — dkovcerar ra y' toda. 
“Yet shall he be well spoken of.” 


1000-1011. draddayPivroc. ‘Having departed,” i.e., 
from life—zdvra kwijoa wérpov. ‘To leave no stone 
unturned.”—odkody ot y dv, x.7.r. “I suppose, then, 
that you, had you received this fortune of mine, would 
not have pursued with injuries the ill-disposed cubs 
of a hostile lion, but would forbearingly have allowed 
them to go on living at Argos.” Observe that od 7’ is 
ironical here. It was thought not only prudent, but 
also right, to kill the descendants of an enemy, and so 
to forestall the chance of retaliation hereafter. — viv 
ody éxevdn, x.7.. “ Now then, as they did not destroy 
me (in the fight), when willing (to die), by the laws 
of the Greeks I cannot be put to death without bring- 
ing guilt on my slayer.” Literally, “I am not, by hay- 
ing died, free from pollution to my slayer.” 


1012-1015. wédic 7’ aijce, x.7.r. “ Besides, the state, 
showing its wisdom, acquitted me, paying much more 
regard towards the god than to her enmity against 
me,” i.e., paying much more regard to the claims of 
religion, the duty of aidwe, than, etc. Paley calls at- 
tention to riovca as an Aeschylean word, not elsewhere 
used by Euripides.—é y’ eixac avrnxovoac. “‘ What you 
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said (of me), you have now heard (said of yourself) in 
return.” — riv mpoorpdmay, x.7. dX. “To call me (at 
one and the same time) the suppliant and the fearless 
one,” i. e., a suppliant in deprecating death, and a fear- 
less (or noble-hearted) man in despising it. 


1024-1081. 7rd yap oop’, «.7.X. “For in the matter 
of his body I will not disobey the state.” Observe that 
oda is the accusative of nearer definition. As the 
law enjoined that those captured in battle should be 
given up for a ransom to their friends, Alemena pre- 
tends to comply with it, as far as the céua, meaning 
thereby the vexpdc, is concerned.—Ia\Anvidoe. Com- 
pare v. 849. Observe that the genitive vaovd is under- 
stood here after wapou0e. 


1033-1044. pérocwcoc. Said here of the dead buried 
out of their own land. Compare Pers., 321; Choéph., 
671. Great importance was attached by the ancients to 
the possession of certain bodies as a safeguard against 
invasion, by the power which the daipwy possessed of 
sending ill-luck on the invaders.—révde.. The Herac- 
lidae.—éray pddwot, x.7.X. This is said to deter the 
Spartans from invading Attica in company with the 
Argives.—ro.trwy tivwy xpotornre. “In behalf of such 
strangers have you stood forth,” i. e., such are the stran- 
gers whose zpoordra you have become; such and so 
ungrateful, as some day to fight against the land that 
gave them protection. — ydotpuny. Musgrave’s correc- 
tion for pdpuny or ypovpny.—xpsicow, ‘ More power- 
ful.”—ddra pure prow yodc, &7.. He means, Seek not 
to propitiate me as a hero (and therefore one of the 
Chthonian or hostile powers) by libations and sacri- 
fices. I will be your benefactor without that, and I 
will glut my vengeance not on you, but on the descend- 
ants of the Heraclidae, by causing that they shall in- 
vade Attica to their cost. 
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1046-1055. roici 7’ 2 tudy. “And to your descend- 
ants.” — «voi dovva. She appears here to forget her 
promise to give the body to his friends, v. 1023. The 
fact is, remarks Paley, Alemena is still further exasper- 
ated by his threats against the descendants of Hercu- 
les.—ra yap # pov, «.7r.X. “For our conduct shall 
bring no guilt upon the kings of the land,” i.e., on 
Demophon and Acamas. The Chorus mean that they 
will have no share in the death of the captive, but his 
blood shall be on the head of Alemena. By laying all 
the responsibility of Eurystheus’s death on Alcmena, 
- while both the messenger and Chorus wish to preserve 
him, the poet ingeniously removes the odium from the 
state. 


NOTES ON THE SUPPLICES. 


ARGUMENT, ETC. 


THE Supplices (‘Ixérdes), or “Suppliant Women,” is found- 
ed upon the legend of the expedition of Polynices against 
Thebes. It is a composition of considerable merit, gnd one 
that deserves to be classed among the more successful ef- 


. forts of the poet, if it be not of first-rate excellence. The ~ 


poet appears, says Paley, to have written it in a moralizing 
but not sceptical humor, for it is replete with reflections on 
the goodness of Providence, the folly of man, the blessings 
of free institutions, the curse of war, etc., and there are many 
passages which, poetically considered, are extremely fine. 

Creon, king of Thebes, had ordered the bodies of the Ar- 
give chieftains, who had fallen in the attack on Thebes, to 
be cast out without burial. Adrastus, the leader and sole 
survivor of that disastrous expedition, unable to procure the 
rites of sepulture for his comrades, proceeds to Eleusis with 
a supplant procession of the mothers and youthful sons of 
the slain chiefs, and sits down with them at the altar of Ce- 
res, just when Aethra, mother of Theseus, happens to be 
making offerings for the prosperity of her country and her 
home. Here the play opens. 


ActI. Scene Z—The prologue is spoken by Aethra. She 
had come to Eleusis for the purpose, as already remarked, 
of making solemn sacrifices for the yearly crops, when she 
is met by the company of Argive suppliants; and it is after 
hearing their sorrows that she offers a further prayer that 
she and her son, and their native lands, Troezene and Ath- 
ens, may be prosperous, and be spared from similar troubles. 
Surrounded by the matrons, and detained by an encircling 
fence of suppliant boughs, which she cannot break through 
without doing violence to religion, she awaits the arrival of 
her son Theseus from Athens, in quest of whom a herald had 
already been despatched. The Chorus is composed of the 
suppliant females themselves. (1-86.) 
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Scene I/.—Theseus arrives in haste from Athens, and in- 
quires what has detained his mother so long at Eleusis. He 
sees the suppliants, and is referred to Adrastus for the rea- 
son of their arrival. At first he does not notice that his 
mother is present, and fears lest the lamentations should be 
on account of her sudden death. A long dialogue ensues 
between him and Adrastus, who explains to him the object 
that has led himself and the suppliant mothers to Eleusis. 

‘ Adrastus, however, haying apparently failed to gain over 
Theseus to his cause, on the ground that his misfortunes are 
his own fault, the Chorus of matrons urge one of their num- 
ber to embrace the knees of Theseus and renew their re- 
quest. Aethra next intercedes, and Theseus at length de- 
cides in favor of the suppliants, and resolves, if the people 
do not oppose, to rescue the dead either by fair terms or by 
foree of arms; and with an army ready to enforce his de- 
mands, he will send a herald to Creon. He then retires. 
(87-364. ) 


Scene I1J.—The Chorus exult that Theseus has chosen the 
side of religion, and trust that he will do more than recover 
the bodies of the slain—that he will also bind Argos by eter- 
nal gratitude to Athens. (865-380.) 


Act II. Scene .—Theseus, who had left the stage at v. 
364, now returns, accompanied by a herald, to whom he 
gives instructions to proceed at once to Thebes, and either 
request or insist that the bodies shall be given up. As the 
Athenian envoy is departing, however, he is checked by The- 
seus, who observes a Theban herald approaching. A dialogue 
then ensues between Theseus and the Theban, ending in an 
angry controversy. The Theban herald is ordered to depart, 
and Theseus himself then retires. (881-597.) 


Scene I.—While Theseus is absent on his expedition to 
Thebes, the Chorus, divided into Hemichoria, express to 
each other their fears and anxieties as to the result, wheth- 
er the matter will be brought about by friendly interven- 
tion or the spear. (598-633. ) 


Scene III.—The news of the defeat of the Thebans is now 
brought by a messenger, who, haying been an Argive cap- 
tive, has recovered his liberty in the contest. At the re- 
quest of the Chorus, he enters into a detailed account of the 
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fight. A dialogue then ensues between the messenger and 
Adrastus as to the disposal of the dead bodies of those who 
had fallen in the previous expedition. The messenger in- 
forms him that the corpses had been interred by Theseus, 
excepting those of the seven chiefs, and that these last were 
now being brought to Eleusis. (634-777.) 


Scene IV.—While the procession is forming to convey the 
bodies upon the stage, the Chorus express their delight at 
the victory, but mixed grief at seeing the corpses of their 
children. (778-836.) 


Act III. Scene —The bodies are deposited on the stage, 
while Adrastus pronounces over them a funeral oration. 
(837-954. ) 


Scene I[.—Theseus and Adrastus having left the stage, the 
Chorus of matrons proceed to lament their childless estate, 
and their no longer happy lot among Argive mothers. (955- 
989.) 


Act IV. Scene .—Euadne appears on the summit of a 
beetling rock, rising above the roof of the proscenium, and 
gives vent to her feelings in a wild and rapidly uttered strain. 
Her father Iphis appears, and, on learning her intention to 
destroy herself, endeavors to prevent her, but to no purpose. . 
She throws herself from the rock, so as to appear to fall be- 
hind the proscenium into the blazing pyre of Capaneus. 
Iphis and the Chorus deplore her death, (990-1122,) 


Scene IT. —The sons of the deceased chieftains are now 
seen advancing with the burnt bones that have been gath- 
ered from the ashes, and probably inclosed in urns. A di- 
alogue then ensues between them and the Chorus. Theseus 
addresses Adrastus and the Argive mothers. (1128-1182.) 


Scene I1[.—Minerva now appears, to urge upon Theseus 
not to give up to the Argives the relics of their slain chiefs 
without their pledging themselves to become the friends of 
Athens, and promising, under the most solemn imprecations, 
never to invade the Attic territory. (1183-1234,) — 


The scene of the play, as already remarked, is laid at Eleu- 
sis, and the Chorus consists of the seven matrons, mothers 
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of the slain, and the female attendant on each; besides which 
there is a secondary Chorus of the sons, who take part in the 
dialogue towards the close of the play. Miiller thinks it 
highly probable that Euripides had in view the dispute be- 
tween the Athenians and Boeotians after the battle of De- 
lium, on which occasion the latter refused to give up the 
bodies of the slain for sepulture (B.C. 424); and that the al- 
liance, which Euripides makes the Argive ruler contract with 
Athens on behalf of all his descendants, refers to the alliance 
which actually took place between Athens and Argos about 
this time. (B.C. 421.) 


NOTES. 


1-2. Anpnrep éorwody’, k.7.A. The prologue is spoken 
by Aethra, the mother of Theseus, who had come to 
Eleusis to make a solemn sacrifice for the yearly crops. 
Here she comes into contact with the suppliant women 
of Argos, who form the Chorus, and who, fencing her 
in with suppliant boughs, entreat her to prevail upon 
her son Theseus to aid them in procuring the rites of 
interment for their children. She despatches a mes- 
senger accordingly for Theseus.—éortodye. The term 
éorwovyoc here means “ protectress,” i. e., guarding the 
central hearth of the household of the state, without 
reference to the altar of the temple.—zpée7odo.’ The 
priests are mentioned, because, while the goddess was 
the giver of prosperity, the priests were the procurers 
of it, since it was their part to communicate to the de- 
ity, at the sacrifice, the objects for which it was of- 
fered, and to join in the petition to obtain it. 


3-15. ebdamporetv. Supply dd7e.—TirOéwe yOdva. Troe- 
zene, where Pittheus, the father of Aethra, was reign- 
ing.—Aogiov payreipacw. The same oracle which is 
quoted in Med., 679.—rpoorirvove’. The common ac- 
centuation, zpoomirvovc’, is erroneous. —réikywy. Goy- 
erned by dzawdec. If we make it the genitive absolute, 
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as Hermann and others punctuate the line, this would 

imply that they are wholly childless because their sons _ 
had died in war; an unnecessary and improbable sup- 

position. There should be no comma, therefore, after 

réxvwv.—karaoxeiv. ‘To secure,” i.e., to keep posses- 

sion of for Polynices. The Latin obtinere. 


18-22. oi xparotyrec. “ Those in authority,” i. e., at 
Thebes. Referring either to Creon individually, or to 
the victorious party with Creon at their head.—xowdy 
poprov, k.r.X. “Having with these the common bur- 
den of the need of me,” i.e., taking part with them in 
petitioning my aid. Observe ypeiag tue for ypeiac 
énov.—xeirat. Adrastus is here pointed to, lying near 
the door, and doubtless with his head enyeloped in his 
iuarioy. Hermann, however, conjectures ixra:, which 
Dindorf rather hastily adopts. — éyyoc. ‘The spear 
which he vainly or foolishly raised in the cause of 
Polynices. 


27-30. pdvoy 76d’ tpyov, x.7.d. “ Imposing this only 
task,” i.e., this duty and nothing beyond it, namely, 
to demand leave to bury the dead, but not to interfere 
farther in the political relations between Argos and 
Thebes.—izip yOovde dpérov rpoPiovea. “ Offering up 
the preliminary sacrifice in behalf of the tillage of the 
land,” i. e., the sacrifice that preceded the time of till- 
age. Sacrifices made before the ploughing of the 
land were called zponpdo.a. Paley thinks that zpo- 
Ovovoa here means merely offering cakes, not victims. 
—zpoc¢ rovde onxdyv. “To this sacred enclosure.” There 
was probably at Eleusis a railed area, traditionally 
said to have first produced corn from the seed given 
by Ceres to Triptolemus. 


32-41. decpdy & adecpor,x.7.d. “ But haying (around 
me) this bond of leaves that binds not.” The suppli- 
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ants that surround her with their boughs decked with 
festoons of wool are called here figuratively decpéc, 
while from their gentle violence and slight detentive 
force they have the epithet of déecuor applied to them. 
(Compare note on Heracl., 124.) Aethra’s motives for 
remaining were twofold, namely, compassion for the 
suppliants, and the religious obligation of the fes- 
tooned olive-boughs.—iéédy. “He may remove,” i.e., 
get rid of, by inducing the suppliants to apply else- 
where for assistance.— 7% raod’ avaykac ixesiove icy. 
“Or may undo these suppliant bonds,” i. e., may allow 
them to be removed by granting the request.—dv’ dpoé- 
voy. “Through the agency of males.” 


42-51. ixeredw oe, x.7.d. As if in confirmation of the 
statements just made by Aethra, the suppliant mothers 
reiterate their request for aid to procure the bodies 
of their slain sons to be given up for burial.—yepa- 
pov. Hermann adopts Markland’s correction of yepat- 
6v. There is no doubt, remarks Paley, that the mid- 
dle syllable might be made short; but whether the 
poet would use the same word twice together with a 
different quantity is not so clear. Translate yepapéy, 
“aged.” — dva pot récva dioa, k.7.d. “Ransom my 
children from the corpses of the slain, who are leay- 
ing their limbs in relaxing death, a prey to the wild 
beasts of the mountains,” i.e., deliver the bodies of 
my sons from the heap of unburied slain. Observe 
here the force of dyva. In composition with Awe, its 
force is analogous to wn- in “undo,” implying previ- 
ous tying or fastening together, and hence, generally, 
dvadiew is “to set free,” “ deliver,” etc.—puca dé cap- 
cov wokwy, x.7.rX. “And the tearing of old, wrinkled 
flesh with the hands.” Literally, “‘ The wrinkled tear- 
ing of aged flesh with the hands,” 


57-62. péra vuy doc, x.7.X. “Share then with me 
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the sentiments you feel (towards your own son), and 
share them in proportion as I, an unhappy one, grieve 
for the slain whom I bore.” The more she is afflicted, 
the greater need has she of a mother’s sympathy.— 
mapareov. ‘Persuade.” Literally, “Bring oyer to 
your side by persuasion.”—TIopnvév. ‘To the Isme- 
nus,” i. e., to Thebes, through which ran the river Is- 
menus. —ddivoy rapov. “For a stone tomb.” These 
words are corrupt, as even the metre shows. Various 
conjectures have been made by critics, but none are 
satisfactory. 


63-70. dciwe oby. ‘ Not according to holy custom.” 
Because they had come without observing the rites 
and ceremonies prescribed for visiting the temple of 
Ceres on one of her great festivals (the zponpdoa). 
They were not, moreover, in holiday attire (v. 97), but 
with shorn hair and in mourning garb, which was ill- 
omened.—eirexvia. ‘‘ By being happy in such a son,” 
i.e.,as Theseus is.—xadedeiv. “To remove.” —véxuy, 
“Now a corpse.” The comma after véxevy is due to 
Hermann. The old reading was vé«u’, corrected by 
Reiske. The grammarians thought that véeve and ve- 
kpdc were adjectives, and here altered the word so as 
to agree with pédyn.— apupBadreiv. “That I may em- 
brace.”? Literally, “‘So as for me to embrace.” 


71-78. adywy 60 a@ddoc, x. 7. dX. “Lo! here comes 
another wrestling (with sorrow), taking up groans in 
succession to groans,” i. e., following up the lamenta- 
tions of the mothers by their own. Hermann rightly 
assigns the following strophe and antistrophe to the 
Semichorus, composed of the female attendants of the 
bereaved matrons, The common text has yéwy, yéwy 
dtadoxoc, for which we haye given Valckenaer’s cor- 
rection. — dyotow. Referring to the beating of their 
bosoms with their hands, in token of sorrow.—fvvpdoi. 
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“ Wellow-mourners.” — gvvadrynddvec. ‘ Sharers in sor- 
row.” For évvadyotcau—yopdr, rov “Awdac céBea. “To 
a dance which Hades loves,” i.e., not to a chorus or 
dance of joy, but to one of woe. The accusative yo- 
pov depends on ire, indicating motion towards. — dia 
mappjooc bvuxa, k.T.. ‘Make bloody the white nail 
along the cheek, and also the lacerated skin.” The 
words ypara re d6roy will form a dochmius, if we read 
gowoy, but the emendation is uncertain, since the cor- 
responding verse of the antistrophe (é¢ yéoue mépuKe 
maQoc* = *) is probably corrupt.—ra yap ¢Oirdy, wk. 7.2. 
“For the honors of the dead are a credit to the liv- 
ing.” This doctrine is cited here as an argument for 
using severity in the infliction of blows. 


79-85. eEaye. “ Quite carries me away,” i. e., beside 
myself. Compare Alcest., 1080.—dadiBarov. A rare Dor- 
ism, since Euripides elsewhere and Aeschylus have 
HAiBatoc. — Td yap Yavovrwy réxvwy, K.T.r. ‘For the 
affliction for deceased children, in accordance with 
the nature of women, expends its energy in lamenta- 
tions.” The same as cara yuvaudy pow toriv ixirovoy 
é¢ yooue. 


87-103. rivwy yowy, x.7.dX. Theseus arrives in haste 
from Athens, and inquires what has detained his moth- 
er so long at Eleusis. He sees the suppliants, and is 
referred to Adrastus for the reason of their arrival.— 
youy ieovod . . . xrvvov. Double construction with 
the same verb. Compare Aesch., Sept. c. Theb., 205.— 
Hou lovonc. Genitive absolute.—p dvazrepot. “ Flut- 
ters me.” —éyy véov. At first he does not notice that 
his mother is present; and fears lest the lamentations 
should be for her sudden death.—kawde eicBoddc Adywr. 
“A new beginning of discourse,” i.e., a new subject 
of inquiry and discourse.—éva pvOpdyv kaxév. “One 
fashion (merely) of woe,” i. e., one way merely of indi- 
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cating it. Compare, as regards the meaning of pv0udc 
here, Heracl., 180.—kovpai 6é, «.7.r. ‘ And there are 
shorn locks, and garments not festal,” i.e., not such 
garments as become those who visit a temple on any 
festal occasion.—d¢povpotai pe. “ They keep guard over 
me,” i.e., by holding the boughs so as to encircle her, 
they detained her on the spot, since it was not lawful 
to use the least violence in setting them aside. 


106-112. ot & audi rovde, «7... They stand around 
him as he lies prostrate. Compare v.22. It is clear 
that Adrastus and the sons of the dead chieftains are 
in a different place from that of the matrons. — oda. 
She means, she could tell it if she pleased, and if she 
were the proper person to tell it. Aethra had shown 
her knowledge of the circumstances in the prologue. 
—piOoc ovvrevOev. ‘Further explanation.” The term 
obyresbev is not to be rendered “henceforth,” for that 
would be rotyrevOev.—rdv carhpn. “ That art muffled.” 
—yraridiow. “In the robe of men.” The yravidior 
formed the ordinary outer attire of men, correspond- 
ing to the Roman toga.—zépac yap obdéy, «.7.. “For 
there is no end (to perplexity) unless it comes through 
speech.” Dindorf says that px) dia yAdoone tidy is for 
poy bk ydwoone idvroc cov, but this is too artificial. 
Markland conjectures zepge and iwy, but a better con- 
jecture would have been zepaveic. Critics, however, 

regard the whole line as an interpolation, since it dis- 
turbs the = of the ortyopvbia. 


114-130. zédewe. A dissyllable (iambus) in scan- 
ning.—ydp. ‘ (Certainly) for.”—ivraiéa. “In this.” 
—roira. “Such results.”—khovéw “Eppot. Heralds 
were under the tutelage of Hermes, as didkropo¢g or 
messenger of the gods.—xkdmera ye. “ (Yes) and yet 
(though I did send heralds).”—oi cravéyrec. Markland 
conjectures of kparotyrec, as in v. 18.— dépew. “ How 
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to bear it (aright).”—p’ éwAdOec. Paley conjectures 
peripAOec. —Kopica. “To bear away (for interment),’’ 
i.e., to bring off from the battle-field for that purpose. 
—rd 0 "Apyoc tpiv, x.7.d. “But what has become of 
that Argos of yours? were her boastings (all) in vain ?” 
Literally, “‘ But where is that Argos for you?” etc. The 
reading of Aldus is céu7er, which Barnes took for éxép- 
met. — oixdpecOa. “We are undone.” — doxrfjcay réde. 
Nominative absolute. 


131-138. tx rod o& “But why?” row for rivoc.— 
Aéxoue. So Dindorf and Hermann after Pierson. The 
common reading is éyovc, which Matthiae and Bothe 
retain. But, as Paley remarks, it is a strange expres- 
sion to ask one man why he drove seven chariots 
against a place.—zopoiyvwy. ‘ Seeking to procure.”— 
Tp, for rin.—ovix éyyevh, «.7.rX. “I did not connect 
with my line a native wedlock.”—Tvdei re. Dindorf 
gives Tudje, as “Hpaxdjoc. (Heracl., 541.) The MSS., 
however, have Tvdei.— PoiBov p baHdOe, «.7.r. “The 
dark saying of Phoebus, hard to guess at, deceived 
me.” 


142-150. 2@dvre guyade. Nominative absolute, the 
construction being broken in consequence of the inter- 
ruption at the end of the line.—pdyy ye, «.7.d. “ Hav- 
thg likened them in fight unto,” etc. This is Her- 
mann’s reading. The common text has payny. “ Hay- 
ing likened their fighting unto that of,” etc.—Tudede 
piv aipa,x.7.d. “Tydeus, for his part, fleeing from the 
land on account of kindred blood.” In reality, how- 
ever, we have here a double construction, gebywy x6o- 
voc, and gevywy aiva, so that the literal meaning will 
be, “Fleeing from the land kindred blood.” Ty- 
deus had slain his brother Melanippus, and had fled 
to Argos to obtain the rite of purification from Adras- 
tus. But there are other accounts.—dpaig rarpyac. 
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“By reason of his father’s curse.” Causal dative.— 
xravo.. Hermann’s correction, for cravy. 


151-156. copny ye tAeEac, x.7.r. ‘Thou mentionest 
this voluntary flight as a wise one indeed,” i. e., this 
flight which you here mention as a voluntary one on 
his part, was a wise one indeed.—aXN oi pévovrec, «.7.d. 
“But yet (wise though it may have been in other re- 
spects) they who remained (at home) wronged,” ete._— 
% mov. These particles are employed here to ask a 
somewhat hesitating question: “Is it possible that ?” 
or “Can it be that ?”—rair’ ixdicagwy. “To avenge 
these things.”— «ira. ‘ And so.” —dwieece po y paduor’, 
k.7r.d. ‘You press me on the very point on which I 
most failed,” i. e., the neglect (for so Theseus supposes 
it to be) of the gods, in not consulting them about the 
expedition. Hermann ingeniously conjectures padiora 
y éo¢adny, for the personal pronoun is rarely used in 
the nominative unless some degree of emphasis is in- 
tended, which is not the case here, 


158-162. rd d& mréov. “But what is more.” So 
Musgraye, for ri dé wAéov, which Hermann retains.— 
"Apguapew ye,x.7.X. ‘ Against the will of Amphiaraus 
in particular.” This diviner had always discouraged 
the expedition against Thebes. In scanning, ’Ap¢idpew 
becomes here ’Apgidpw.—otrw 76 Oeiov, x.7.d. “ Undér 
these circumstances (i. e., if you were thus disobedient) 
the god easily deserted you.” Markland conjectures 
padiwe axesrpagne, to which some editors add the in- 
terrogation mark, “‘ Did you so easily turn away from 
the divine warning ?”—OdpuBoc. “The clamor.” He 
means that of the war party, the hot-headed youth in 
the state. — t£émdnoot pe. “ Disordered me,” i.e., my 
better judgment.—einbuyiay torevoac. “ You set in mo- 
tion courage,” i.e., you followed the dictates of cour- 
age.— 04 ye, «.7.A. This line is commonly regarded 
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as spurious; but the sentence ends too abruptly at ed- 
Bovdiac if the verse be thrown out. 


164-175. éy aisytvac txyw. “I hold it among dis- 
graces.”—eddaizwy. Porson conjectures icodainwy. Din- 
dorf thinks the verse an addition.—ijxec sie aradiar. 
“Has come to childlessness.” The same as date tori, 
with a tacit reference at the same time to previous e- 
radia.—Oeiva, ‘To place here.”’—zpeoBevpara. “As 
an embassy,” i. @., aS Qewpot. — dy airdc éxypijy, x.7T.r. 
The sense is, 7¢ rapiie éxphy airac ruyeiv, rageioac xepoiv 
keivwy wpaiwy, i.e., of their sons arrived at maturity, 
but still in the prime of life. Translate dy, “ Which 
obsequies,” and supply some word, like krepicparwy, 
from Oapwouw. 


176-183. cogdy dé reviav, x.r.. The argument, says 
Paley, appears to be this: As the rich should look to 
the poor, and conversely the poor to the rich, the one 
as a warning of what may befall him, the other as an 
incentive to honorable exertion, so should the prosper- 
ous (e. g. Theseus) accustom himself to witness misery. 
And the moral obviously is that all men should learn 
to expect, and know how to behave under, a change 
of circumstances, such as has befallen Adrastus. — 
Zndovvra. “ Being emulous the while,” i. e., of the rich. 
—ra 7 oixrpa, «.7.d. “And that those not unhappy 
may look on the things that are wretched.”—rév @ 
ipvorotdy, k.7.r. This verse and the three that follow 
seem to be an interpolation. It has been supposed that 
some grammarian, dissatisfied with the poct’s moral- 
izing, and, perhaps, perplexed to divine his meaning, 
indulged his humor by appending these four lines as 
a marginal note, probably a quotation from some other 
play, to the following effect, namely, that a poet who 
wishes to be read should write in-a pleasant strain; 
for if uis own woes are the subject of his thoughts, it 
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is not to be expected that he should please his hear- 
ers.—yaipovra. ‘ With joyous feelings.”—oikobey arw- 
pevoc. “If troubled in his own bosom.” 


186-192. éyw dikaide ei. “I am the right person.” 
—oph. So Heath and others, for 1 ’.—zeoixndrar. 
“Ts deceitful.” The reference literally is to tricking 
out with fair but false words.— dédopke. “It looks 
upon.”—orparndarov. Dindorf regards the whole pas- 
sage, from y. 180 to this line inclusive, as interpolated. 


194, 195. dv oikrov AaBetv. “For you to take pity 
on.” — door Of, x. 7... The reply of Theseus con- 
tains a most interesting and remarkable exposition of 
the poet’s views of the beneficence of the Deity, and 
also a clear statement of his political opinions; though 
neither seems to have a very direct bearing on the 
speech of Adrastus. The moral meant to be conveyed 
is that people are never contented with the lot that 
has been assigned them, but endeavor to improve it, 
fancying themselves wiser than the Deity ; and that it 
was through this pride and conceit that Adrastus fell. 
—<apurrnOeic A6yw Topde. ‘ Having contended in an 
argument like the following.” 


196-200. ed&ke yap, x.7.d. It appears to have been 

. taught in the schools of some of the philosophers op- 

posed to Anaxagoras that there was more of evil in 

the world than of good. Hence Theseus speaks of this 

as a theme to be discussed in argument.—ov« dy sper 

év gaa. The very fact of our existence is a proof that 
there is more of good than of evil in the world. 


201-210. aivé dé bc, x.7.d. ‘And I praise that one 
of the gods who regulated life for us, from out of a 
mixed up and savage state.”—7epuppévov. Mixed up 
and confused, without order or arrangement. The 
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verb gipw properly denotes to mix up and knead to- 
gether, as dough or clay, until the ingredients are thor- 
oughly blended.—ir@cic. Supply rjpiv.mytyvionew bra. 
“To know the meaning of what is said.” Jacobs con- 
jectures we yeywrisxwy bza, but this would mean, “So 
as to speak audibly,” which would be out of place 
here.—rpogny re caprot, «.7.X. “And the nutriment 
afforded by the fruits of the earth, and for the growth 
of it rain-drops from heayen.” Hermann, after Mark- 
land, edits ynrpedi}, kar’ obpavod, x.7.. But this clash- 
es awkwardly with the very next verse.—we ra 7 ix 
yaiac, «.7.. “In order that it (i.e., the rain-drop) 
may both nurture the things (that spring) from the 
earth, and may refresh her womb.” After vndvy sup- 
ply atric, the earth being the mother from whose lap 
or womb all things are produced.—roior. For rotroce. 
Blomfield, with great probability, suggests roicde. — 
mpoB\ypara. ‘Having given us coverings.” Supply 
Sot¢.—we duaddAayae, x.7.. “That we might have in- 
terchanges with one another of the things which a 
land might need.” The optatives here depend on the 
past tense, duecrabpuyjoaro. . 


212-215. card omAdyyvwr rriyac. “’ According to the 
folds of the entrails,” i.e., of the liver; meaning, per- 
haps, says Paley, the smoothness or roughness of it. 
He compares Prom. V., 501, omdayxvwv Aesrnra, this be- 
ing a favorable omen. It will be observed that the 
poet here specifies the three sorts of divination, by 
fire, entrails, and birds.—dp’ od rpuyddpev; Are we not, 
then, over-nice ?” i. e., hard to please.—@eov. One syl- 
lable in scanning. 


216-225. 1) doedynore. “Our wisdom.” — rd yaipor. 
“ Haughtiness.”— docotper etvar. “We think that we 
are.” —jjc dexddoc. “ Of which number.” More liter- 
ally, “ Of which company.” The term dexac, properly 

22 


. 
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a company or band of ten, is here used generally.—Zv- 
yeic., “ Bound,” i,e., compelled. More literally, “Tied 
up.” — we Cvrrwy Gedy. “As if believing that gods 
really existed.” Opposed to dridcac, in y. 230, the 
disobedience, namely, which Adrastus inconsistently 
showed in despising the advice of Amphiaraus.—Aap- 
mpov dé Oorepp, k.7.r. ‘* And, by haying intermingled 
your own clear line with what was turbid, did bring 
an ulcer on your house.” The line of Adrastus is com- 
pared to clear, running water, the lines of Tydeus and 
Polynices respectively are compared to one that is 
turbid and polluted with blood.—ypijy yap, «.7.A. Pa- 
ley suggests yp7, as the sentiment is a general one. 


227-237. rod vooovvroc. The bad man is meant, as 
laboring under a moral malady.—déiwadeoe. “Is wont 
to destroy.” Observe the force of the aorist.—pdy- 
rewy. Two syllables in scanning.—@eovc. One syllable 
in scanning.—zapayGeic. ‘‘ Misled.” Literally, ‘ Led 
aside.” — dvev diknce. “ Without just cause.” — dBpiZy. 
“We may outrage (others).” —adcoyor rade. ‘ While 
enduring these things,” i. e., by this state of affairs. 


288-249. zpeic yap, «.7.. Observe here the force of 
yap. “The fact is that.” Not exactly giving a reason 
or explanation of what precedes, but as showing how 
distinct a class in the state these turbulent and am- 


_ bitious spirits form.—ozaviforrec Biov. “ Lacking the 


means of subsistence.” — devoi, véwovrec, x.7.r. ‘¢ Ve- 
hement, assigning too great a share to envy,” i. e., in- 
dulging in it to an undue degree, cherishing it beyond 
other sentiments. — xpocrarwy. “ Leaders.” —ri Aéywy 
cadév. ‘ Assioning what fair reason (for so doing).” 
—ei yap po) BeBobdevoa, k.7.d. ‘For if you yourself 
have not planned wisely (for your own interests), it is 
too much that your bad fortune should press upon us,” 
i.e., the case is rather too serious for us to interfere. 
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This passage is corrupt. Dindorf thinks a line has 
fallen out, but this, remarks Paley, is quite uncertain 
from the discrepancy of the readings. 


250-262. ty véows. Those who object that Adrastus. 
Was rode dinjp tipavyoc (v. 166) read here ivvoiact. 
But no change is needed, since the reference is merely 
to v. 232.— aN we iarpov, x.r.d. This verse is given 
to the Chorus in the old editions. Dindorf places it 
within brackets as spurious, with Matthiae and Do- 
bree. The reason why it was wrongly given to the 
Chorus is to be looked for in the sudden change from 
the singular to the plural verb.—a¢iyyeOa. ‘“ We have 
come unto thee.” —rotrwy kodaorny, x.7.r. “As to a 
chastiser and rebuker of these things.”—orépyew. ‘‘To 
acquiesce.”—ri yap wa0w; “For how can I help it?” 
Adrastus is somewhat nettled at the long lecture 
which has been read to him by a junior, and says that 
he came not to be lectured, but to get aid. If that 
cannot be afforded, he will go, leaving, however, the 
suppliant boughs on the altar, as a protest that his 
application has been slighted.—ozeiyere. ‘‘ Depart.” 
—yAavkiy yddnv guddkadoc Kkaracrepy. “The pale blue 
verdure of the leaf encircled with the fillet,” i. e., the 
suppliant bough of olive. Compare, as regards y\av- 
cdc, the Latin glaucus. — zupddpoy Ody. Ceres is so. 
called here from the torch with which she sought her. 
daughter. 


263, 264. be Tédozoc, x.r.d. There is here a lacuna 
of several verses. The appeal of the Chorus to The- 
seus was founded on the claims of relationship. The- 
seus was the son of Aethra, the daughter of Pittheus, 
who was the son of Pelops. They, too, as born in the 
Pelopian land, are of common ancestry. Paley thinks 
that the missing lines ran probably after this. fash- 
jon: 
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avak, TO Oeiov kal +d ovyyevis véBov, 
july 6° opeites pytpdbev Tinwpiav* 

} IlirtOéws yap éorw i a évyeivato, 
ds TléXomos qv qais, K.T.X. 

265-270. xpodwcec raira. The idea is, will you be 
faithless to these suppliant boughs which impose on 
you a religious obligation ?—zéNue¢ dé rpdc wéAW, K.T-X. 
“ And a city, tempest-tossed, is wont to crouch unto 
city.” —dva rédove. ‘ Throughout.” 


271-285. Bab, ra4daw’, x. 7.d. Adrastus having ap- 
parently failed to gain over Theseus to his cause, on 
the ground that his misfortunes are his own fault, the 
Chorus of matrons here urge one of their number (the 
one who acts as hegemon) to embrace the knees of 
Theseus and renew the request.—émi xeipa Badoioa. 
“ Having flung your hand upon them (and say).”— 
cdpuca. “Recover.” The aorist imperative middle, 

‘like avadioa, v. 44, and oixiat, v. 280.—AaBere, pépere, 

aéprer’. “Take me, bear, escort.” Dindorf, with great 
probability in his favor, thinks the whole passage 
from \dPere to yeparde an interpolation from the Hecu- 
ba, v.62. It certainly interferes with the regular flow 
of the metre.—oikrisa. ‘Take compassion._— 7 ru’ 
dddray. “Like some wanderer.” Paley says that this 
is scarcely consistent with either metre or sense, and 
“proposes oid rw’ dOuov.— tv nruwig re oG. That is, 
while you are young and vigorous, and able to give 
succor. — Brépoy iudy Bredadpwr, «.7.rX. “ Behold the 
tear upon my eyelids.”—iéavicacba. “To obtain.” 


286-292. Aerra gapn. The same term occurs in Hip- 
pol., 183, where the epithet, as well as the context, 
shows that a veil is meant.—x«dpé yap, «7. “ For 
something shot through me also.” — jo) daxpuppdet, 
k.7.. Mourning of any kind was deemed out .of 
place at festivals and sacrifices, but especially was it 
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guarded against in celebrating the rites of Ceres. 
Compare Liv., xxxiv., 6,and xxii., 56.—od od ravd’ eve. 
“You are not one of these.” 


294-300. cad Ontadyv. ‘Even from women.” The 
Greeks held the wisdom of the female sex in low esti- 
mation.—eic dxvoy gépe. ‘Tends to hesitation,” i. e., 
tends to make me hesitate in expressing it, through 
fear of the consequences, because it is advice that 
must lead to war. — otro: ow7io’ eira,«.7.rd. ‘I will 
not, remaining (now) silent, afterwards, at some time 
or other, blame my present silence because it was base- 
ly kept.” Aethra means that she will not hereafter 
have to blame herself for being silent, when she ought 
to have spoken.—ovd’ we dypetov, x.7.d.  “ Nor will I, 
having feared (the common reproof) that it is useless 
for women to try to speak to the purpose, through 
this apprehension, fling aside the good advice (which 
I have to offer)” She means her view of what is 
right. With deicaca we may supply rov Wdyor. 


302-3138. ju) odadge arisdacac. “Lest you may err in 
having slighted them.” —ogddX\e yap éy rovrw, K.T.X. 
This verse is generally regarded as spurious. It is 
metrically faulty, and, besides, it is not clear to what 
part of Theseus’s speech to Adrastus it can refer. 
However, vy. 366 may have an allusion to this line, — 
dducoupévore Torpnpdy eiva. ‘To be bold on account 
of the injured.” Literally, ‘for the injured.” Dative 
of advantage.—dy eiyoyv. “I would have kept myself.” 
—yvvvi. This word is condemned by the critics, after 
Porson (ad Med., 157), who pronounces the passage 
“ix sanum, It is hard, however, to suggest any sat- 
isfactory correction.—ryy rysjv. “The credit you en- 
joy,” i.e., of being codaorijc rév rakdy (v. 341).—apat- 
veiv. ‘My exhorting you.” — dvdpacg Buaiove, x.7.X. 
“Namely, that you should with your hand drive to 
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this necessary duty, . . . and cause them to cease from 
confounding,” etc. — ovréixorv. “ Which holds togeth- 
er,” —ow%y. ‘May preserve inviolate,” i. e., implicitly 
obey. 


316-323. dzéornce. ‘ You refrained from so doing.” 
Literally, “Stood away from it.”—ovdc¢ aypiov. The 
wild boar of Crommyon, in the territory of Corinth, 
slain by Theseus, as related by Plutarch in his life of 
that hero. — gaidov aOAjoac xévoyv. ‘ Having toiled 
through a mean labor.”—od 0é, «.7.. “ While there 
where it behooved thee,” etc.—éydc y' dy. “ At least 
if you are my son,” i.e., if you wish to be called so.— 
dpe, dBovroc wc, K.7.A. ‘Do you see how your coun- 
try, when taunted as deficient in deliberation, looks 
sternly at those who taunt her? For she grows great 
in the midst of toils.” The dvd in avaB\ére implies | 
lifting the eyes to meet those of the reviler. The 
Athenians were taunted with duvoBovdia (compare He- 
racl. 176-178), but they repelled the charge by point- 
ing to the height of glory to which their prompt ac- 
tion had brought them. 


324-331. ai & Hovyou,«.7.r. ‘ Whereas those states 
that timidly pursue an obscure line of policy wear 
also, through overcaution, an obscure look.” Literal- 
ly, ‘ Look darkly,” opposed to yopyéy avaBdére. The 
brilliant actions and bold aspect of Athens are con- 
trasted with the secret and intriguing but timid pol- 
icy of the petty states, her rivals.—ove. &. “ Will you 
not go?” Present in a future sense.—keypnpévace. “In - 
want.”—rapBo ce. Not “I fear you,” but “I fear for 
you,” as in yaipw ce ed zpdooorvra. Properly, “I make 
you the subject of my. rapBoc, while rapBew twa, “ to 
fear a person,” is to make him the object of dread.— 
é’ abrov dda BAHpaT’, K.7.rX. “IT am confident that it 
will yet cast another throw with the dice,” i, e., will 
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willingly risk another collision, expecting to be again 
victorious. 


335-348. 6p0dc Exovo’ tc rovde. “Are correct as re- 
gards this man,”—i¢’ oiwy topadn Bovdevparwy. “ By 
pursuing what plans he was overthrown.” —we ovyxi 
mpocgopov. “Namely, that it is not in accordance 
with.” — @0¢ rode. ‘This character.” — dravday 7r6- 
voug. ‘To refuse labors.” — 66  recotoa. ‘ When 
you who bare me.” Observe 06’ for dre, not br. The 
« in or, though short, is never elided in Attic, prob- 
ably to avoid confusion with re.—dpdowy rad’ ci. “1 
will go to do these things,” i. e., will go and do.—zei- 
sac. Elmsley’s reading, for zeiowv. The error arose 
from the preceding dpdowy.—r6d’ tora. ‘This shall 
be brought about.”—rodyi civ 60ovy Gedy. “And not 
with any envy on the part of the gods.” . The mean- 
ing is that the gods would not be offended if he had 
to use arms, since he would first try persuasion. The 
war would not be an invidious one on his part, but 
the fault of those who provoked it. Hermann adopts 
Markland’s alteration, pu) ovxi, but Paley pronounces 
this a solecism here. 


349-351. défu. “To appear good,” i.e., to be ap- 
proved of by.—ddzer dé, iuod Oédovroc, «.r.rX. The idea 
is, Not that I doubt its concurrence even with my 
mere wish, but they will prefer to be consulted in the 
matter.—adX4a rov Aéyou zposdotvc, k.7.r. “ But, by hay- 
ing communicated the project to them, I shall find the 
people better disposed.” Observe that zpocdodc here 
has the force of peradove. 


353-355. icddngor. “So as to be of equal suffrage.” 
Supply wore etva. Every citizen had a vote in the ec- 
clesia. Theseus means that he was the first who had 
emancipated the Attic people from the yoke of yari- 
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ous petty governments, and established it as one com- 
munity under one head, giving it a constitution, and 
placing himself at the head of the executive_AaBov 
6 "Adpacroy, x.r.rX. It was the custom to introduce 
suppliants from foreign states to the popular assem- 
bly, both in order that the sight might move compas- 
sion, and that the petitioner might speak for himself. 
—airév. The Athenians. 


357-364. Adyoue réwpw. “I will send word.”—d¢a- 
peire. This shows that Aethra could not have re- 
moved the boughs herself without sacrilege; and it 
explains Nwew dvayrac txesiove in V. 89, and ixeoiou ody 
Kadore ppovpovoi pe ty Kikhw, V. 102. Unless they volun- 
tarily allowed her to depart, she was under a positive 
obligation to remain.—dorte ju) dvrWovdede. ‘ Whoso- 
ever does not act in place of a slave,” i.e., act the part 
of a slave. The law yovetc rysay was one of three es- 
pecially held in honor by the Greeks.—kca\\toroy tpa- 
voy dove, x.7t.X. The duty paid by children to parents, 
and returned in after-years by filial piety shown to 
themselves from their own offspring, is compared to 
the contribution to a club, from which the members 
expect to obtain the same amount of benefit that they 
have conferred.—éy. For & a. 


365 —367. immdBoroy “Apyoc, x.r.X. The Chorus re- 
joice that Theseus has chosen the side of religion, 
and trust that he will do more than recover the bod-- 
ies of the slain, that he will bind Argos by eternal 

_ gratitude to Athens, — oa repi Oeove, 7X. “(To be 
regarded as) holy in respect to the gods, both in the 
sight of great Pelasgia, as well as in Argos.” The 
dative was restored by Musgrave, in place of the old 
reading, cai peydda Iedacyia. By Pelasgia is here 
meant Thessaly; by Argos, the city or state specially 
so named. ; 
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368-372. ei yap éwi réppa,x.7.dX. ‘“ Would that, hav- 
ing come to the ending of my troubles, and even yet 
beyond it, he would remove (out of the land of Thebes) 
the gory delight of the mother, and make the land of 
Inachus friendly to himself, by having conferred a bene- 
fit upon it,” i.e., the gory corpse, the mother’s darling. 
By “the land of Inachus,” Argos is meant. The gen- 
eral idea of the passage is given as follows by Paley: 
“Would that he may end my sorrows by procuring 
for me the bodies for burial, and go still farther in 
making Argos friendly to Athens.” — ebaeBij¢ mévoc. 
“ Labor undertaken in the cause of piety,” i. e., restor- 
ing to mothers the bodies of their sons. 


375-878. ri por wddtc, x.7.A. “ What, then, will the 
city determine upon for me?” i.e., in my case. The 
old reading was rimdmrodic’ Kpavet mor’ dpa, x.7.X., for 
which we have given Hermann’s happy correction.— 
dpvve parpi. ‘ Aid a mother,” i. e., the mothers that 
bare them.—ju) puaiver. Supply dore. ‘So that they 
(the Thebans) may not pollute (i.e., violate) the laws 
of nations (by refusing burial to the dead).” 


381-384. réyyny pév dei, x.r.d. Theseus, who had left 
the stage at vy. 364, now returns, accompanied by a her- 
ald, to whom he gives instructions to proceed at once 
to Thebes, and either request or insist that the bodies 
shall be given up.—diagépwv. ‘Carrying about in dif- 
ferent directions.” —é\@orv dé “And, therefore, now 
haying passed.” Observe the force of dé.—’Acwzdv 
‘Iounvod 0 tdwp. The Asopus formed the northern 
~ boundary of the territory of Plataeae and fell into the 
Euboean Sea. The Ismenus rose in Mount Cithaeron 
and flowed through Thebes, falling into the Lake Hy- 
lica.—ceprg rupavyy. “To the haughty tyrant.” Creon, 


385-398. zpic¢ yap Oapar vexpovc. “To permit as a 
23 _ 
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favor the burial of the dead.” Opposed to zpde Biav. 
“ By force.”—déiay rvyeiv. “ Expecting to obtain his 
request,” i. e., on the score of being a neighbor.—xé- 
prov déxeoOa, k.7.A. ‘* Receive my shield-bearing band 
of revellers.” The term xépoc properly means a festive 
or revelling party; here, however, it is applied to the 
Athenian host, standing ready to invade the land of 
the Thebans, and inspired with the jubilant feelings 
arising from a consciousness of its strength.—KaAXiyo- 
pov. Callichorus (i.e., the fount of goodly dances) 
was a sacred spring or well near Eleusis. —edrpemye. 
“Ready for action.” Markland’s emendation for the 
common ebrperic.—kai pov. “ But farther,” i. e., rep- 
resent to them that this is not a mere private desire 
on the part of the king, but a public demand.—od od¢’ 
oi’ bre. “ (For) Iam not sure of it.”—ijy o’ awadddky 
xévov. “If, perchance, he shall free you from your 
(intended) toil.” — portoy 0 travrd, x.7.dr. “For by 
having come he thwarts my intention,” i.e., of send- 
ing a herald. 


899-408. répavyvoc. “The ruler.” Theseus, who is 
resolved on a quarrel with the herald, though he had 
merely asked, naturally and not disrespectfully, ri¢ yij¢ 
tipavvoc ; not only captiously objects to the terms of 
his address, but takes him to task for his reply.—Ere- 
okhéove Oavdyroc, k.7.. Eteocles and Polynices, sons 
of Oedipus, and competitors for the throne of Thebes, 
fell, in mutual combat, by each other’s hands. Creon, 
their uncle on the mother’s side, succeeded to the 
kingdom.—{nréyv riparvvoy, ivOdde. Theseus takes the 
term répavvoc here purposely in a stronger sense than 
the herald, giving it the meaning of “ absolute ruler,” 
though not in a bad sense, as in later times, when it 
meant an actual tyrant.—djjpoe 0 dvdooe, «.7.r. This, 
observes Paley, is one of the most singular instances 
of the indifference to chronology which the Tragic 
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writers so often exhibit. Here is Theseus, king of 
Athens, in the heroic age (the date assigned is about 
B.C. 1300) talking of a government by archons, the 
first of whom was appointed to the annual office B.C. 
684 !—d.dobe rd mreiorov. ‘ Bestowing the chief influ- 
ence.” Dindorf edits rd wXciov, after Elinsley. 


409-416. év piv rdde kpeicoov. “ This one advantage.” 
—dorep iv mecooic. As in a game of draughts, where 
the party who challenges allows his adversary a cer- 
tain number of marks to commence with. — ékyavyéy 
Aéyorc. ‘ Puffing it up with fine speeches.” The love 
of the Athenians for the plausible flattery and the 
rhetorical displays of the demagogues is here severe- 
ly ridiculed. —airiy’. “For the moment.” — rrépac. 
“ Having concealed.” —2£édu dikyc. ‘ He escapes from 
justice.” When he comes to the ei@iva, or giving an 
account of his public conduct, he evades justice, craft- 
ily hiding his former failures by accusing others, i.e., 
laying on them the fault really due to his own perni- 
cious counsels. 


417-424, Gwe re we div, x.7.d. ‘ Besides, how could 
the people, if not judging rightly of words, be able 
rightly to direct the state? For time (i.e., deliber- 
ation) gives understanding in place of precipitancy, 
and better than it.” — yarévoc dvjp méivnc. “ Your 
poor laborer of the soil.’—ra cotva. ‘The common 
interest.” —i 51) voowdéc, x.r.d. ‘‘ Surely this is an un- 
- healthy state for the better classes.”—déiwua. ‘“ High 
political distinction.” 


426-487. cop oc y 6 wppvt, x.7r.d. ‘Our herald is 
clever of speech, and a talker about what does not 
concern him,” i.e., meddling in subjects (as in this 
instance in politics) beside his calling. Observe the 
force of zapé in composition —jywricw. “ You have 
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exercised yourself in.”—dyava révde. Speech-making. 
—rupavvov. For Baoéwe, an absolute sovereign.—riy 
vopoy kexrnpévoc. “ Having the law in his own keep- 
ing.”—isoyv. “ Fair.”—yeypappévwr d& rév vopwy. Not 
as opposed to dypada vépia, or What we call common 
law, but the published law, as open to all to consult, 
is here referred to, as the best preventive of the partial 
or interested interpretation of justice.—inomeiy raira. 
“To say the same things of,” i. e., to answer back with 
the same freedom.—dica’ éywv. “If he have justice 
on his side.” 


438-445. rotX\evOepoy 0’ éxetvo. “That other thing, 
too, is a badge of freedom.”—ric OéAeu, «.7.. Alluding 
to the common formula of the herald in the assembly, 
Tig dyopeve Bovd\erar ;—Kal Tradl’ 6 xpywy,x.7.X. The 
meaning is, he who chooses to speak gains distinction 
if he speaks well; but it is no discredit to a man if 
he prefers to remain silent.—rai phy. “ But farther.” 
As above, v. 393.—aibévrnc. Equivalent here to deozé- 
rne¢, if the reading be correct. But most probably we 
should read es@vyry¢ with Markland, the employment 
of aiOévrne in the sense of deorérne being later than 
the time of Euripides.—izotow. “ Being at hand (for 
any emergency).”—¢povety, “To be wise,” i. e., who 
know their own rights. 


449-454. rérApac. “ All indications of boldness,” i. e., 
all who express their opinions boldly.—aec r@ rupavvy, 
x.7.. ‘In order that he may produce by his toil the 
more substance for the tyrant.” The repetition of ior 
in this line wears a careless appearance. — rapOevetvew 
raidac. “To bring up virgin daughters.”—ddkpya 0 
éroywagovor. ‘But a cause of tears to those who pre- 
pare (these delights).” Dindorf, without any neces- 
sity, conjectures ddakpva dé roic yovevor, an emendation 
which Paley correctly calls tame and improbable. 
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456-464. apdc rade. “In answer to these remarks 
' of yours.” Theseus’s reply is wholly directed against 
the herald’s advocacy of absolutism.—ijrere dé Of. “ But 
you have come, as you profess.” Observe the force of 
én. Theseus wishes to set aside argument, and to 
come to business, The answer to the question here 
put is at v. 465.—epiood. ‘“ Superfluous things.”— 
ged, ped, x. 7... This distich is directed against Creon, 
who is warned to expect a reverse of fortune. 


465-475. réyouw’ jv ijdn. “I will declare then (the 
object of my coming).” Compare note on y. 457.— 
Tov piv nywuopevor. “ Of the things that have been 
contested (between us).””—zapiéva. ‘To admit.”— 
Nicavra ced, x.7r.r. “Having got rid of the hal- 
lowed mysteries of the (suppliant) fillets,” i.e., by any 
expedient short of actually violating the religious obli- 
gation connected with them. The term pvorjpra seems 
to be used with especial reference to the Eleusinian 
altar. — xpoohkoyvra oddév, x.7.d. ‘¢ Since you have no 
- connection with the city of the Argives.” Paley thinks 
we should here read zpocijcov.—vavorodyjoec. “ You 
will pilot.”—éuppayore 7’. “And our respective allies.” 


478-492. opprymvr’ dpetpy, x.7.d. “Utter in reply a 
swelling speech on small grounds,” i.e., from an infe- 
rior and weaker cause. He seems to mean that Cre- 
on’s cause is better than that of Theseus, the former 
only claiming what is right, the latter acting arro- 
gantly.—£uvje. “Has joined (in hostility).”—éupov. 
“Their mutual rage.”—ékdoyifera. ‘Takes into cal- 
culation,” i.e., considers, or thinks of. — zap’ dupa. 
“Before the eye.”—év Wijgpou gopg. “In the giving of 
_ one’s yote.”—xkairou dvoiy ye, x.t.d. ‘And yet we men 
all know the better of two words, both the good and 
the bad.” The proper construction would have been, 
duoiy Aéyowv, rod TE XpnoTO Kai TOU KaKOv, TOY KpEiacor’ 
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ionev. But the genitive is changed into the accusa- 
tive after iouey. The meaning is, that the difference 
between war and peace is as wide and as obvious as 
that between good and bad. The poet very clearly 
alludes to the evils of the Peloponnesian war.—¥#, scil. 
eionvn. —ravta adévrec. ‘‘ Having flung away these 
(blessings).” —dvatpotpecba. Rather, perhaps, avarpd- 
pecOa, since the Greeks say, aipesOar roXepoy, NOt aipei- 
cba. 


494-503. od 6’ dvdpac éxOpovc, x.7.d. “You, how- 
ever, are assisting men who are enemies of ours, even 
in death,” i.e., you are not content to let their claims 
to aid cease with their life.—wBpec. ‘“ Their own acts 
of wanton insolence.”—ov rap’ é’ dp0dc, k.7.r. “No 
longer, then, with justice does the thunder-stricken 
body of Capaneus smoke on the upright scaling-lad- 
ders.” The idea is, If you are right in taking the part 
of these men, then was the manifestation of divine 
vengeance in their fall unjust and unwarrantable, Ca- 
paneus being dashed from the walls of Thebes by the 
thunderbolt (Phoen., 1180), and Amphiaraus haying 
been swallowed up alive with his chariot, by an open- 
ing of the earth, as he himself had predicted (Sept. ec. 
Theb., 583 ; infra, v. 926).—ovd. ‘ Nor justly.” Supply 
6p0Hc.— rep 3arovca xyaopart. ‘Having embraced in 
its yawning gulf.” More properly said of a net, which 
is thrown around by the agency of another. But mo- 
tion is here virtually attributed to the gulf itself, as 
closing around and over its victim.—zérpo. caratay- 
Qévrec, x7. “Crushed with stones in the joinings 
of their bones.” 


505-512. 7 Ocode dicaiwe, «.r.rX. “Or else concede 
that the gods justly,” etc. Supply cvyydper, or dp0d6- 
yet, from 2Zaéye. Observe that @cot¢ is a monosyllable 
in scanning.—kraraéa.- “To break it down.” A meta- 
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phor borrowed from a chariot race.—ijovxoc kaipyp co- 
¢éc. “He who is quiet at the proper time is wise,” 
i.e., he who knows when to keep quiet, and when to 
act. A hint to Theseus not to be precipitate. The 
colon after vairye is due to Markland. Some remove 
the stop after this word, and connect with jjovxoc, 
rendering the clause “ gubernatorque navis placidus pro 
tempore est sapiens.”—kai rotré rot, x.7.d. “And this 
in truth is valor, namely, discretion.” — é&apkéoac yy. 
“Was sufficient.” To give emphasis to the predicate 
the verbal form is sometimes resolved into the parti- 
ciple and a tense of civar. (Jelf, G. G., § 375, 4.)—aypae 
o dPpiZev, «.7.r. The idea of the passage is this: 
You, the Thebans, might have been content with the 
vengeance of Jupiter, as shown against Capaneus, 
without further insulting us by denying burial to the 
slain. 


513, 514. & waycacore. Adrastus is about to ad- 
dress the herald in opprobrious terms, when he is bid 
by Theseus to hold his peace. The Aldine edition 
assigns vv. 511, 512 to the herald as a continuation 
of his speech. The present arrangement is due to 
Elmsley. They are precisely such verses as the Cho- 
rus usually interpose to soften anger, and to mollify 
the zeal of disputants. 


520-530. dvw yap dy péor,x.7. dX. “For things would 
in this way flow upward.” As regards this proverb- 
ial. phrase, compare Med., 410.—et ’muradpecOa On. “If 
we, forsooth, are going to be commanded.” —odr tyw ca- 
Oicrapar. “Ido not engage in.”—zpocgépwy. “ Bring- 
ing upon it.”’—y7 dikn dioiyera. “ And justice is gone 
through with,” i.e., vengeance is satisfied. Compare 
the explanation of Hermann, “ et vindicta finita est.” 


581-541. ijdn. Now that satisfaction has been paid, 
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and the only remaining question is, What is to be done 
with the dead ?—xaoroy. ‘Each particle.”—m)yy évor- 
koa Biov. ‘ Except to dwell in it during life.”—7rjyr 
Opi~acay. His doctrine is that men merely borrow a 
little earth to inhabit for their lives, and are bound to 
restore it on their decease to the parent of all things. 
—Apyoc. “ Argos alone.”—xowdy. “A common con- 
cern.”—#ée. ‘Shall keep them.”—deXiay yap eiopéper, 
x.7.rX. “For it inspires the brave with timidity, if 
this law shall have been laid down.” 


543-557. kpuBnoorvra. A rare form, for which Elms- 
ley would substitute cpyg@jcorra, contending that the 
aorist éxpiBny is only found in late Greek.—ju} waracea- 
Wwot, x.7.. This is a vain conceit; but it was in- 
tended to banter the herald for his presumed timidity 
in refusing honor to inanimate clay.—cratéy ye rava- 
Awpa,x.7.rA. ‘ Foolish, indeed, is this waste of words, 
to fear (i. e., to express your fear of) paltry and ground- 
less terrors.” —zradaispara. “Is one succession of strug- 
gles.” Observe the force of the plural.—rpug¢. “ Wan- 
tons.” —rvedpa depaivwy ureiv. “ Fearing that its gale 
will leave him.”—dédtcovpévove re, x. 7... “ Both when 
injured to bear it moderately, and not in anger.”—ad.- 
key re ro.adé’, x.7.X. As, When we are wronged, we 
ought to bear it with moderation, so we should do 
wrong (i. e.,if wrong must be done) in such a way as 
not to injure a whole community. He means that 
Creon’s injustice is a sort of injustice that is not to be 
tolerated, because it violates the laws of all Hellas. 


559-565. edoeBeitv. Markland’s emendation for eio:- 
dsiv.—rarvoévde. “The things that will ensue.”—2£or- 
oOjoera. “Shall it be spread abroad.” Compare Hip- 
pol., 650.—yédpnoc. Observe the personification.—@dpoet, 
x.7.. The Chorus mean, Fear not the reproach of 
the Greeks, anticipated by you (v. 561, seqq.); for by 
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maintaining the cause of justice you will escape many 
charges that men might otherwise bring against you. 


566-573. cuvadw pidor, «.r.r. “That I should bring 
your words to a short (and summary) conclusion,” i. e., 
spare you farther trouble in talking.—orymdéc. “ Ad- 
dicted to silence.”—ot yap a\\d. An elliptical phrase, 
frequent in Attic, expressing a negation and giving a 
reason for it. So here, ‘“‘ For I make no objection; on 
the contrary, it is fitting to allow a turn.” — éedév. 
“ Having removed them.”—y aoziow. “ Amid shields.” 
—ro dove érdny, x.7.r. “I have endured before this 
many other labors, and of a different sort,” i.e., great- 
er than a conflict with Thebes, which he pretends to 
despise. He alludes to his services in destroying the 
robbers who infested the neighborhood of Athens. 


574-587. tapxetv. “To prove sufficient,” i.e., for 
every antagonist you might choose to select. — xpac- 
cstv modda. Intended in a bad sense, ‘‘To meddle 
much.” Theseus, however, in his reply, chooses to 
take it in the sense of a compliment, “To be enter- 
prising.” —ddyxyn orapréc. “The spear of the sown 
race,” i.e., the Theban spear. Alluding to the legend 
of Cadmus and the dragon’s teeth. — otro: p’ éraipere, 
c.7.. “You do not, indeed, rouse me so far as to en- 
rage my feelings by your vain boastings ; but (still I 
say) begone from the land.” Observe that @upadoat is 
here equivalent to dpyaivew. The active sense never 
occurs elsewhere in Attic. Dindorf suggests wc re@u- 
pacba.—¢adrapa xveicOa. Said of those who shake 
the rein or rattle the bit to urge on the speed of the 
courser. Properly, ¢a@\apa seems to have been part of 
the side or cheek gear, as avé was the frontal of the 
bridle. These, when violently shaken, rattled, and so 
put the horse on his mettle.—orépua appy karacraorra. 
“Wetting the mouth with foam.” Compare Hee., 241: 
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govov oradaypoi ony Karécraloy yévuy.—Kadpeiay yOova. 
Accusative of motion towards. 


590-597. airdéc re xijpvé. He means, bringing, as it 
were, peace in one hand and war in the other.—«apoi 
po) avapiyyveba rixac. Theseus will have nothing to 
do with the ill-luck of Adrastus. He prefers his own 
usual good-fortune as an associate in the enterprise.— 
éaipovoc. Same here as réiynce.—éyew. “To have as al- 
lies.” —évv6v0’ suod. ‘Being with one together,” i.e., 
being present at the same time.—dpery. ‘“ Mere valor.” 
—ypyfovra. ‘ Willing (that victory should be his).” 


598-607. & pédeat, x.7.A. While Theseus is absent 
on his expedition to Thebes, the Chorus, divided into 
Hemichoria, express to each other their fears and 
anxieties as to the result, whether the matter will be 
brought about by friendly intervention or by the spear. 
—ynoepov.  Pallid.”—orparevpa wa, x.7.d. “ (Fear) as 
to how the contest of (i.e., undertaken by) Athens 
will be decided.” Literally, ‘‘ How the army of Pallas 
will be judged.” Properly, not the ozparevpa, but the 
ayoyr, is said xpiOijvat.—} Ab6ywy Evvaddayaic. “ Or by 
agreement of terms.”—yévoir’ dy répdoc. “That (i. e., the 
latter) would be a gain.”—zadw gavjoovra. “Shall 
again show themselves.” —dyva réroy, “Throughout 
the land.” Consult note on the scanning of this line, 
p. 484.—riva Néyor ri” dy, K.7.d. “ What reproach in 
words, what shall I, the cause of these things, meet 
with?” The reading airia, for airiay, is Hermann’s, 
who, however, translates riv’ dy Néyor AaBouu by quid 
dicam? But here (as in v. 565) Adyo¢ is equivalent to 
bveooe. 


608-617. adda roy ebrvyia Naprpdy, «7X. “Him, 
however, that has been brilliant with success, fate may 
again overtake,” i.e., though Thebes has beaten Ar- 
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gos, Athens may yet beat her in turn. Markland and 
Hermann give aipo., the meaning of which would be 
that one who has been prosperous may be so again 
(“Fate may again elevate,” etc.), alluding to the suc- 
cesses of Thebes.—Opacoc. ‘* Confidence.” — dtxatove. 
“Ag just.”’—vépovor oupdopac. “ Distribute events.”— 
dtdpopa oda, k.7.r. “I see many dispensations on 
the part of the gods different from the dealings of 
mortals.” As is usual in dialogues of this kind, one 
half of the Chorus take the desponding side, the other 
half an encouraging view of circumstances. So here, 
the first half throws a doubt on the justice of heaven, 
and says that the dealings of the gods are very differ- 
ent from those of men. To which the other replies 
that the reason of such doubts is that the former fear 
has distracted their minds; there is such a thing as 
just retribution, and, on the other hand, alleviation of 
misfortune comes from the gods, who hold in their 
own control the issue of all things. 


618-633. ra kadXizvupya media, x.7.X. The Chorus 
wish they could transport themselves to the scene of 
the coming fight, to the city of the two rivers, the Aso- 
pus and Ismenus, i. e., Thebes.—KadXiyopovy. Compare 
v. 892.—krica. ‘ Would make.” —ric ror’. Reiske’s 
emendation for ére ror’, which, however, suits the me- 
tre better.—xecnpévove pév, «.r.d. “We invoke-over 
again the gods who have already, indeed, been in- 
voked, but (we do so because) this is the first (and 
chief) assurance of our fears.”” More plainly, we in- 
voke them, though hitherto fruitlessly, as our only 
help.—rac wadaopdropoc, x.7.X. Jove is invoked as 
the ancestor of the Argives, through Io, the heifer- 
changed daughter of Inachus.— 7rd ody dyadpa, KT. 2. 
“Thy loved one, thy own settler in the (Argive) city, 
am I bearing away (i.e., recovering) for the funeral 
pile, all dishonored as it has been,” i. e.; by those who 
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refused it burial. The heroes themselves, as Argives, 
are so called, as being under the especial care and 
keeping of Jove, the author of the Argive race. It is 
clear, remarks Paley, that zpic wupay must be taken 
literally ; and as the bodies of the slain can in no case 
be called statues, it follows that the poet must mean 
olg ayadXEL, ode tv TH TOAEL adbrde KaPidpvcac. 


634-640. yuvaicec, few, x.7.. The news of the de- 
feat of the Thebans is now brought by a messenger, 
who, having been an Argive captive, has recovered his 
liberty in the contest. The narrative, which is in the 
poet’s best style, bears some resemblance to that in the 
Heraclidae (v. 800, seqq.). In this instance, especially, 
the favorite military manceuvres of the Athenians are 
prominently brought forward.—ypé0nyv yép. The words 
from ypé0nv to wapa inclusive are parenthetical. He 
had been made prisoner on the former invasion of the 
seven chieftains, in the battle fought by Diree, i. e., at 
Thebes.—Oyoéwe. Dissyllable in scanning.— roraicw. 
“T will free,” i.e., I will spare you the trouble of ask- 
ing me many questions, by telling you at once all about 
myself. Elmsley (ad Med., 56) regards this as “‘ longe 
insolentior crasis,” not as an elision. 


642-649. rv Bat. “The tidings.” Reiske’s acute 
restoration for my raéw.—rerpaypéva. Supply dayyéd- 
Aw.— Here tpa~a. ‘ Ought to have fared.”—éeorpa- 
revoe. ‘He marched against.” — ot re, cupperacydyrec 
dopdc. ‘And they who shared the spear along with 
him,” i.e., who took part with him in the enterprise. 
—rove axévrac. ‘Those who were absent.” Observe 
that azévrac has the force of a past participle. This 
usage, indeed, Matthiae denies; but as éy is used both 
for past, present, and also future, because it is the only 
participle of its verb, so jy may, from the same neces- 
sity, have fallen under the same rule. 
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650-653. cavev cadne. “A clear rule.” Whether 
the sun’s ray, observes Paley, is so called merely from 
its apparent straightness, like a carpenter’s rule, or be- 
cause it imparts correctness to the vision, and so pre- 
vents a mistaken aspect of things, is rather doubt- 
ful. Milton, who was a great student of Euripides, is 
thought to allude to this verse, taken in the former 
sense, in his Comus, “with thy long-levelled rule of 
streaming light.” — esayj. ‘Commanding a good 
view.” This is Hermann’s explanation, and is better 
than the ordinary one, “conspicuous,” or “in full 
view.” The same scholar, in his edition of 1811, gives 
evavyy, but he afterwards retracted this. — gira rpia 
Tp orparevparwy. ‘Three tribes of three divisions 
of warriors.” According to the best opinion, the sol- 
diers of the three Attic tribes are meant, namely, the 
Mountaineers (Ardxpvor), the Lowlanders (Meévator), and 
the Coastmen (ITdpaor). The Medrator are subsequent- 
ly styled the wadaéce Kexpoziac. oixyropec. Matthiae, 
however, makes the first division consist of ézNirac; 
the second, of the Idpador or WAoi, and the third to 
have been the dppdrwr dyXoc. 


654-663. revyeoddpor pév Nady, x. 7.r. “ First, an arm- 
bearing host, extending upward.” Observe the force 
of pév. Hermann construes gida éxreivovra dady, “ ex- 
ercitus militem explicantes.”.—we pév jv oyoc. For the 
immediate bank of the river could not be seen by the 
messenger from the gate of Electra.—deéwdy répac. ‘ As 
a right wing,” i.e.,on the right.— Idpadov. “The 
Paralian,” i.e., the Coastmen. Singular for plural. 
kpyyny “Apeoc. Barnes identifies this with the source 
of Dirce, from Phoen., 657, seqq., but there seems no 
proof of this. — pic xpaorédowr. “On the flanks.” 
Literally, ‘On the hems or borders.”—icove dpiOpor. 
“ Wqual (to each other) in number,” i. e., of equal num- 
ber.—dppdrwy 8 dyjpara. “ But the chariot-vehicles.” 
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—ivepbe. “ Below,” i.e., to the south of. The com- 
mentators are all at variance with regard to the posi- 
tion and arrangement of the Athenian army on this 
occasion. The simplest view appears to be this. The 
revyespdpoc Nadc formed the centre; the king and the 
Tledcaior the right wing ; and the Idpador the left wing. 
The Acéxprot, therefore, will be the same as the revyeo- 
g6po¢ Nade.— Apgpiovoc. Amphion and his twin-brother 
Zethus, sons of Jupiter and Antiope, were the mythic 
builders of the walls of Thebes, 


665-675. vexpode driobev Oépevoc. That is, between 
themselves, looking towards Athens, and the walls un- 
der which the chiefs had been slain. — dvO@wmdopévor. 
“Opposed in arms.” —otya. “In silence.” Adyerb, 
Observe the accentuation. The imperative would be 
siya, the indicative ovy¢.—reiva pdvov. “To protract 
slaughter,” i. e., beyond that already committed in the 
recent invasion of Thebes. Hermann reads @éivae with 
Canter.—omévec. ‘The drivers.” Just as pilots are 
called vaéy roimévec in Aeschylus (Supp., 747). These 
began the fight on both sides by driving the chariots 
past their adversaries, with the object either of lock- 
ing the wheels (compare y. 691), or of making a pass- 
ing blow at the zapaBarne in the hostile car; and, 
when the impulse had carried them past each other, 
they again turned their horses and ran full tilt for a 
second attack, 


677-680. zapaiBdrac tornoay, x.7.r. “They brought 
the chariot-warriors within range of the spear,” i. e., 
brought them into close contact, or, as Hermann ex- 
presses it, “zapaBaraic copiam pugnandi faciebant.”— 
xoi pév. The zapaBarau—oi 6’ éorpepoy, x. 7. “But _ 
they (the charioteers) turned back their horses for a 
new encounter, towards the chariot-warriors (of the 
foe),”—povaprixwy dvat. ‘Commander of the cayal- 
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ry.” As the charioteers had been the first to engage 
on both sides, so now the cavalry enter the contest. 
When the Athenians prevailed here, the Theban hop- 
litae (v. 695) rush on, and succeed in routing the Athe- 
nian left wing, while the right wing commanded by 
Theseus (v. 657) defeated the Theban left, and so 
made the contest equal, until the final charge by The- 
seus (v. 713) decided it in his favor. 


681-693. dyAov. “The confusion,”—oi 7’ ad duepvdao- 
cov. “And on the other hand they who had charge 
of.” The idea is, And the commanders of the Theban 
cavalry haying seen the same thing, i. e., the confusion 
prevailing among: the intermingled chariots.—a«jy, 
for paynv.—jcoGyré re. “ And were worsted (in turn).” 
—redoowy O& Taira, k.7.X. The messenger excuses him- 
self for relating nothing respecting the speeches of the 
commanders of the cavalry to their respective follow- 
ers, or the events of the equestrian fight. The man- 
ner, however, in which he speaks here of the position 
which he occupied seemingly contradicts what he 
stated above, namely, that he himself had a place at 
the gate of Electra, and that the cavalry were posted 

at the tomb of Amphion. We must suppose, howev- 
er, that the Athenian charioteers had advanced from 
below the tomb of Amphion to the gate of Electra, or 
from §.E. to S.W. of Thebes. —rdket wapdvra toda 
anpara. ‘As regards the many ills there present.”— 
inaow. “(Entangled) in the reins.” —éxkuBiororrwr. 
“ Falling like tumblers.” 


694-700. orpariy roy tvOévde. “The army from this 
quarter,” i.e., from Athens. The old reading was Kpé- 
wy yé, rouvbévd’, leaving orparéy with nothing to par- 
ticularize it, We have given Hermann’s emendation. 
—iréay, “A buckler.”—rda Onoéwe, x.7.r. ‘The af- 
fairs of Theseus were not injured by any delay (on 
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his part).”—xai cuprardéavr’, x.7.d. “ And they (Cre- — 
on and Theseus) having clashed their shields as they 

rushed into the midst of the whole contending throng 
(their respective followers), slew, were slain,” etc. This 
is Paley’s explanation of the passage, which makes oup- 
mwardéavre a nominative absolute. The old reading was 
cupraraéayrec pécov, k.7.. But as this contains a vio- 
lation of the caesura, which scarcely occurs in Eurip- 
ides, Blomfield gives on conjecture cupraragay7’ in the 
dual, and Paley and others follow him. Bothe refers 
the dual here to the two contending divisions. Paley’s 
explanation, which we have felt bound to give, is very 
unsatisfactory, but the common reading is still worse. 
Fix renders it, “Ht collidentes (Thebani) totam mediam 
aciem occidebant,” etc.—rapnyybwrv. “They passed on.” 


702-713. Ociv’, ’Avrépede, x.7.X. Paley gives the cap- 
ital letters here to show that this verse contains the 
exhortations of both armies.—ddyoe 6 é6déyTwr, K. 7X. 

“ Now the band that had grown to men from the teeth 
- of the dragon,” i.e., the manly band, sprung from the 
dragon’s teeth.” —de&tod. “ By our right.” Markland’s 
reading for the common defiév.—rdv orparnyéy. “ Our 
commander.”—ov yap rd wkov, «.7.rX. ‘For he was 
not content to be a gainer as td this the conquering 
part, but he went to that portion of his own army that 
was in distress.” The reading éxépdawev is altered by 
Hermann into éxtiédawev, and by Dindorf into éejéever. 
No change, however, is. called for.—Aavaidév orpary. 
The Argive army is meant by this, whereas the poet 
is speaking of the Athenians. Hence Elmsley conject- 
ures Kexporidév, which Dindorf follows. Hermann 
gives Kpavaidéy with Musgrave. Paley thinks that, 
as the Argive cause is identified with the Athenians, 
the common reading, after all, is the correct one. 


714-718. brdtopa robmdaipior, x.7.d. “ Having taken 
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the Epidaurian weapon of the fearful club, whirling 
to and fro, kept slinging it*about.” This was the 
club that had once belonged to Periphétes, the rob- 
ber at Epidaurus, whom Theseus slew, and whose 
weapon he took for his own use.—azixeipevoy Kapa 
cuvéac. ‘And heads having helmets set upon them.” 
The construction is the same as iwaria repr BeBdnpévoc, 
or zipyov mepuedndapévoc. (Aesch., Pers., 866.) Mark- 
land cites several examples of éixeiwevocg SO used by 
Lucian.—érpefay. The Thebans are meant. This is 
Hermann’s emendation for the common reading érpe- 
wev, Which was taken to mean that Theseus turned 
their feet to flight. But the accurate Greeks, as Pa- 
ley remarks, used rpérew dda only of those who ac- 
tually fled, rpéfacOa of those who caused the flight. 


720-730. érewor. “Stretched on their course.”— 
txéoyev. “Checked himself.”—rowrde tov orparnyor, 
«.t-X. Dindorf gives vo. with Elmsley. But the sense 
is rowdvde xr) Tov orparnyov eivat, dv aipeicOe. The elec- 
tion of Strategi at Athens was a matter of such vital 
import, that we may well imagine that political ad- 
vice was intended to be conveyed in these lines,— 
bBpioriy Aadv. “An insolent people.” —zpaccwy ka- 
Ade. “Faring well.”—@ ypio@a zapqy. “ Which it 
was in their power to enjoy.” 


732-744, Ocovc vopiZw. Supply elvar.—d¢poreiv. “ Are 
wise,” i. e., exercise any thought for themselves.—oos 
2EnprnpeOa. “On thee we depend.” — piv yap jy, 
x.7.A. “For in our eyes Argos was not to be with- 
stood (by any foe),” etc. The idea is, We used to im- 
agine that Argos was irresistible, and that we were 
ourselves powerful in numbers and young and vigor- 
ous in strength.—@édovroc. ‘ From him willing to of- 
fer them.”—o 6’ ad. rér’ ebruync, x.7.d. “And, on the 
other hand, the unwise people of Cadmus, being then 

24 
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fortunate,” etc. Construe the article 6, at the begin- 
ning of the clause, with’Aadc.. Some erroneously refer 
it to Eteocles. : 


745-750. ot ré£ov évreivoytec, x.t.r. “* Who, bending 
the bow, as it were, beyond what is fitting.” - Paley 
renders we caipod mépa, ‘As (men who shoot) beyond 
the mark.”—zpdc dicnc. “In accordance with what is 
right.”—pdypact. ‘ Circumstances.”—zoree re. AS 
if he had said, cevai tore, at, etc.—Kappa naa. “To 
‘get over your troubles,” i. e., to turn the point of dan- 
ger as in a race-course, and so proceed smoothly and 
safely.—kaOaipeiobe ra mpaypara. “ Bring your affairs 
to an issue.” Matthiae, in explanation, cites Herod- 
otus, vii., 50: peyddra yap mphypara peyadoroe xevdivoror 
tOéXer KaraipéecOat, 


752-761. rapaypdc. Described above, v. 721.—xopi- 
Zere. “Do you bring.” — égéoracay. “Stood at the 
head of,” i. e., led. —xexpnedrwy. “ Of the dead,” i. e., of 
those who have ended their labors.—rov«eiOev 4} roiv- 
Gévde; Commonly rendered, “From thence or from 
hence 2” i.e., by their side or ours? It seems better, 
however, to translate, “ Was it on that side or this (of 
Cithaeron) ?” The reply would then be, “ On this side, 
next Eleutherae.” Adrastus would not unnaturally in- 
quire whether his soldiers were buried within or with- 
out the hostile territory, and on the side of the inter- 
vening ridge nearest to or farthest from their native 
land. On the other hand, it would not be a matter 
of equal moment to him to know whether his enemies 
had conceded the point in demand, or whether, hav- 
ing refused it, it had been forced upon them by his 
allies the Athenians.—’EXevepic zérpa. The Eleuthe- 
rian rock was in the vieinity of Eleutherae, a town in 
Attica, on the frontiers of Boeotia. Plutarch, in his 
life of Theseus (p. 25, ed. Steph.), says that their tomb 
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was still shown in his day at Eleutherae, and the cen- 
otaph of the leaders (their remains haying been con- 
veyed to Argos) at Eleusis. —édac yap, x.7r.d. - * For 
everything is at hand about which due care is taken,” 
i.e., there is nothing that may not be had ready to 
hand, if only we make sufficient effort. The senti- 
ment seems general, because proverbial. 


762-770. mou mikpdc vw, «.7.rd. “No doubt at- 
tendants brought them’ from out of the heap of slain 
with disgust,” i.e., brought the putrefying corses.— 
ixéorn. “ Was set over,” i.e., was charged with. After 
this line a verse appears to have been lost. This was 
first observed by Hermann. The lost verse probably 
contained some such sentiment as this: “It was noble 
in the king to work at such a duty.”—ei rapijo0’, x. 7X. 
“Tf you had been present when he showed his regard 
for the dead.”—ogaydc. “The wounds.”—édewdy piv 
jv,«.t-d. “Tt was a terrible burden, and possessing 
unseemliness,” i. e., and unseemly for a king.—ri 0 
aisxpov avOpw7row, x.r.r. “But in what respect are 
the eyils of each other disgraceful unto men?”  Lit- 
erally, “ A disgraceful thing.” —-zéop. ‘How much 
rather.” Supply pa@\d\ov.— dkparvra. “ Fruitlessly.”— 
raicde. “From these (women) here.” Dative of dis- 
advantage. 

TT1—T7T77. Soni pév, x.r-d. “Methinks they them- 
selves are my instructors (in grief),” i.e., they them- 
selves teach me to weep. —alipw. “Let me hold up.” 
Hortative subjunctive. So éeyéw in the next line. The 
attitude of mourners, as is known from ancient paint- 
ings, was with hands uplifted and slightly thrown 
forward over the bier. Compare Alcest., 768. Elms- 
ley reads dpé in the future, which will make écyed 
(perispome) also an Attic future (Bekker, Anecd. Gr., 
3, p. 1290). If this reading be followed, apa, with 
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long penult, will be from deipw, and a contraction of 
depo. Compare Med., 852; Heracl., 322.—dedeyupévoc. 
“ Bereft.”” —zpnpa. ‘In loneliness,”—rotro yap pdvoy 
Bporoic,x.7.X. ‘For this expenditure, when once ex- 
pended, namely, human life (once lost), it is not pos- 
sible for mortals to recover; whereas there are ways 
and means of (recovering) wealth.” Observe that \a- 
Bev is for dvadaBeiv. 


778-786. ra piv ed, x.7-. -While the procession is 
forming to conduct the bodies upon the stage, where 
they are deposited while Adrastus pronounces over 
them a funeral eulogy, the Chorus express their de- 
light at the victory, but mixed with grief at seeing 
the corpses of their children. The yerses after 801 are 
Commatic, or consisting of lamentations by the Chorus 
and an actor in common.—éuoi 0d” tuo, x.7r.d, To be- 
hold the limbs of their slain sons is a sad, and yet a 
welcome sight; welcome, since they will see the day 
of their burial, which they had despaired of seeing; 
sad, because to a parent such a spectacle is of all the 
most afflicting. 


787-797. dyapdy p’ tre deiip’ asi, x.7.d. “ Would that 
Father Time had made me ever unmarried up to the 
present period when I am grown old.” Paley here 
follows Bothe and Dindorf in reading zadkaé for za- 
Aatéc, and in retaining dpéipg, as given by the MSS., in 
place of Porson’s emendation, apepay. The transla- 
tion, if we retain wadawe and dpepay, will be, “ Would 
that Time, the ancient sire of days, had made me un- 
married up to the present period.” —otk jAmZov dy. 
“T would not have expected.”—ei yapwy amefbyny. “If 
I had been unyoked from marriage,” i.e., if I had 
never borne the yoke of marriage.—orepeioba. “The 
being deprived of.” Observe the epexegetical use 
of the infinitive. There is no need, therefore, of our 
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reading crepeica with Markland, Hermann, and Din- 
dorf.—adda rad’ én, «.r.d. The bodies of the slain 
chieftains are here brought in. 


799-810. rév vexpdv. “ For the dead.”—dzicar’ av- 
rigwy’. ‘ Utter responsive strains.” Adrastus bids the 
widowed mothers sing responsively to his lamenta- 
tions, meaning that they are to take up his words, and 
reply to them in the usual way of Commatic verses.— 
piluy paripwy. “From affectionate mothers,”—zpoo- 
aueeé oe tov Oavéyvra. That is, I bid thee farewell. 
Compare Alcest., 610.—aiai. There is a lacuna after 
this, which is indicated in some of the MSS. by the 
word deize.—rav. Markland’s emendation. 


811-823. zpocayere. ‘Bring hither.” This is said 
to Theseus and his attendants, probably soldiers, who 
are seen at a short distance bearing the bodies.—oi0’ 
in’ atiwov, x.t.d. “Nor by worthy hands, between 
whom the contest was decided.” Alluding particu- 
larly to Eteocles and Polynices.—zpocappécac’. “ Hay- 
ing adjusted””’—roic rexovo 6” ob déyerc. “ But you do 
not say this for those who are parents.” Observe that 
roic recovor is here for rote yovetor. The meaning is, 
Your aiai is selfish—you lament for yourself alone. To 
which Adrastus replies, ‘“‘ Hear me,” and judge wheth- 
er I bewail myself alone. Then the Chorus alter their 
opinion, and say, “ You do, indeed, grieve for both,” 
i.e., for them as well as for yourself.—évaporv. Second 
aorist of tvaipw.—époy dé por eiyn, x.7.rX. “And 
that my body had never been yoked to any couch of 
man.” 


824-834. idere kak wédayoc, k.7.. From:this verse 
to 834, remarks Paley, there are vestiges of antistroph- 
ic arrangement, and some lines appear to haye been 
lost.—krard piv bvvEw ydoxioped’. “ With our nails are 
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we furrowed,” i.e., our cheeks are furrowed with 
scratches. Observe the tmesis.—dia d& Qbed\Xa ordoa. 
“ And that a whirlwind would drag me through the 
air.”—mxpote yamovc. “ Painful nuptials,” i. e., those 
of Tydeus and Polynjces with the daughters of Adras- 
tus, in consequence of the oracle (¢aric) of Apollo.— 
?ynuac. This word is corrupt. Hermann gives gpnya 
o after Markland, who proposed égpypa &.  Bothe and 
Elmsley give ic ijac. Paley translates as follows: 
“The curse of Oedipus, the cause of much woe, has 
come upon you after leaving the house desolate,” i.e., 
after causing the death of both Eteocles and Polyni- 
ces. 


838-845. pédd\wv o? towray, x.7.X. This passage is 
corrupt. Dindorf supposes it to have been patched up 
from the fragments of almost illegible verses. The- 
seus certainly has only just returned, says Paley, and 
therefore it is hard to see how he could have intend- 
ed to ask any questions when the lamentations were 
commenced. He then proceeds to alter agjow into 
aga, and to give ciaca (Elmsley’s reacting) in place 
of é¢ ra od ye, and then translates as follows: “ Intend- 
ing to ask you (the Chorus) about these chieftains, 
when you were uttering lamentations to the army 
(i. e., to the soldiers who brought the bodies from 
Thebes) I gave it up, and, having omitted the conver- 
sation on that occasion, I dropped the subject; but 
now I ask Adrastus.” This, however, seems too bold, 
and therefore, retaining the common text unaltered, 
we may render as follows: “ Intending to ask you,” 
etc., “I will give it up, having omitted the inquiries | 
which in that event would havé been made of you. 
Now, therefore, I proceed to inquire of Adrastus,”— 
mo0ev of’ olde, k.7.r. . Whence were these by nature 
conspicuous for courage among mortals?” i.e., from 

what cause did they possess natures which rendered 
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them conspicuous, ete.—viowww daorév révde. The ob- 
ject was to inspire the rising generation of Athenians, 
by means of the intended narrative, with sentiments 
of valor and virtue.—eidoy yap, x.7.X. In going around 
and examining the walls of Thebes after the fall of 
the city, Theseus is supposed to have observed, in the 
various localities pointed out to him, manifest proofs 
of the daring valor that had actuated the Seven. 


846-856. &v 6 ob épnoopai ot, x.7.r. <A hit, say the 
commentators, at Aeschylus, in whose “ Seven against 
Thebes ” the Argive chiefs and the Theban champions 
with whom they are matched are described at length. 
Compare, also, Phoen., '751.— 7 rpatipa NéOyxne, x. Td. 
“ Or from the spear of what one of the foe he received 
a wound.”—xevoi yap otro, x.7.d. “* For these stories 
are yain as regards both those who listen and him 
who relates them.” Compare the remark of Hermann: 
“Néyor dicuntur etiam rev axovovrwy, quod hi fere talia 
percunctantur.”—aya0éc. Paley says that the article 
here is certainly irregular, and that we should haye 
expected boric toriy adpiotoc.—airad ravaycaia. “The 
yery things that are necessary (for such a narrative).” 


857-860. dkove 64 vuy,x.7.r. The passage that here 
follows, composed in imitation of those funeral ora- 
tions of which Thucydides, Plato, and Lysias have left 
us splendid specimens, seems to have been rather cele- 
brated in ancient times, for parts of it are quoted by 
Athenaeus, Stobaeus, Plutarch, Laertius, and Polybius. 
To this last-mentioned author is due the restoration 
of vy. 860.—éidwe érawoyv. ‘ You confer the task of eu- 
logizing.”—déy tywye Botdopat, x.7.A. Observe that dv 
depends on zép1, and gitwy On éxawov.—épde 7d dior, 
c.t-rX. The MSS. give bode roy aBpdy, od, x. 7.d. But 
Polybius (v., 9), speaking of the devastation of Dium 
and Dodona by the Aetolians, says that the Macedoni- 
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ans, who in return had ravaged the town of Thermum, 
in Aetolia, wrote on the walls the verse, épg¢e¢ rd Aiov, ob 
BéXog Stérraro. On which Matthiae well remarks that 
the whole point of the quotation consists in the pun 
on Aioyv, which must, therefore, be here the true read- 


ing. 


861-866. Kazavede 60 toriv. Hence the bodies (i. e., 
the biers supposed to contain them) were actually 
placed on the stage. It is for this reason that no 
mention is made by Adrastus of either Amphiaraus or 
of Polynices, because the body of the former had van- 
ished under the earth (vy. 926), that of the latter had 
been buried by his sister Antigone. For the death of 
Capaneus, see Phoen., 1172 seqq.— ioc. “ Means.”— 
gpdynpa 6& oddéy tt,.7.X. This clashes with Phoen., 
1175, to say nothing of the character assigned to him 
by Aeschylus (Sept. c. Theb., 420). - But perhaps the 
panegyric here is purposely made partial, as coming 
from a friend.—rpa7éZarc. ‘With luxurious tables.” 
—rapxosvra. “A simple sufficiency.”—pérpra 8 tap- 
ce. “But that a moderate portion was amply suf- 
ficient.” 


869-880. evrpoohyopoy orépua. “An affable address.” 
—dxpayroy ovdéy, x.7.. “ Having nothing unfulfilled 
either towards his household or his fellow-citizens,” 
i,e., nothing professed but not performed, promised 
but not realized.—EréorAoyv. He is mentioned as one 
of the Seven in Sept. c. Theb., 453.—a@ov xpnorérnra, 
x.7.d. “Another who practiced uprightness.” Din- 
dorf gives a@Anyv with Matthiae, “ Who practiced an- 
other kind of worth.”—dwpovpérwy, “ Offering to be- 
stow.” —eisedéEaro. Wealth is here personified. ‘The 
poet speaks of a man who refused all such presents as 
were covertly meant for bribes. Such bribes Eteocles 
never allowed to enter his house to fetter his free ac- 


q 
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tion and enslave his principles.—rove 7’ apapravovrac, 
x.r.X. The meaning is that he was too patriotic to 
join in abusing his country when any political mis- 


_ take had been committed, but fearlessly laid the blame 


on the right shoulders, those of the demagogues who 
had misled her by evil counsels.—kaxéc¢ wdvovea, k.7.X. 
“ Being in eyil repute through a bad helmsman.” 


882-885. érdApunoe. “He had the self-denial.” As 
if literature (or music) was an allurement almost irre- 
sistible to those who had opportunities for prosecuting 
it.—pdc 7d padOaxoy Biov. ‘“ With a view to softness 
of life.” Corrective of the preceding clause, as if to 
show that the pursuit of literature is not of necessity 
effeminate in its tendencies.—oxdnpa rx picer diode, 
c.r.d. “He delighted in giving rough exercise to his 
nature, with a view to manliness.” Aeschylus men- 
tions his huge form, péyac rizoc (Sept. c. Theb., 488). 


888-900. 6 8 a@AdXoc. +“ But this other.”—Aradarrne. 
The Arcadian female of this name. The other was 
the Boeotian Atalanta.—Iap0ivoraioc. The old copies 
prefix zaic. But the metrical license adopted by Aes- 
chylus and Sophocles, in proper names of this kind, 
of doubling the y in pronunciation makes it probable 
that zaic is an interpolation. — zadevera ‘He is 
brought up.”—dvurnpdc. “ Troublesome.” —ézi¢Oovoc. 
“An object of odium.” — iZepiorijc rév XN6ywv. The 
quarrelsome and litigious spirit of the Athenians is 
here directly reproved.—iveorwc. “Taking his place 
in.” He fought for Argos as if he had been an Argive 
by birth ; rejoiced in her successes, and grieved at her 
failures, with a sincerity unusual in an ordinary resi- 
dent stranger.—écac. A parenthetical exclamation, as 
Matthiae remarks. 


902-908. aAX’ tv doris, «.7.d. “But, in the case of 
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the shield, a skilful, wise one,” i. e., but skilful in arms. 
Euripides uses cogiorn¢ much as we talk of a profess- 
or of any art. But still the expression here employed 
is a very harsh one, and the repetition of coga is, as 
Paley remarks, very suspicious. Dindorf, placing a 
colon at dorid:, encloses y. 903 as spurious, after Por- 
son.—yveiy Of AEAEyupévoc. ‘And though inferior in- 
judgment.” — icoy wapioyey bvopa, x.7.r. “He gave 
men as much occasion to talk about him, through his 
skill in the spear, having attained to accurate science 
in the military art. — gArdrioy 0c, «.7.d. “An am- 
bitious disposition, and a spirit rich in deeds, though 
not equally so in words,” i.e., a good fighter, but no 
boaster of his own prowess. 


911-917. 75 yap rpapiya,«.7r.r. “For the being 
brought up well carries with it a sense of shame (as 
regards what is disgraceful),” i. e., good birth is con- 
nected with honor and chivalrous feeling.—} @ edvay- 
épia, x.7.X. The idea is, if even an infant can learn 
new things, much more can dyjp learn evayvdpia.—ow- 
Zeca. “To remember.” —otrw. “This being the 
case.” The fact that early impressions are lasting is 
given as a reason for imparting a good education to 
youth. 


919-924. Epepor vy’ xaroc. ‘‘ Did I bear thee in the 
womb.” — roy tudy poxPov aOXiac. “The toil of me a 
wretched one,” i. e., the object of all my toil. Observe 
that a@dac is in apposition with the personal pronoun 
implied in the possessive iuév.—rexoto’ a rédawa. 
Equivalent to & ra\awa porno. 


925-931. cai pujy roy Oikdéove, x.7.X. To complete 
the number of the Argive chieftains, of whom only 
five have as yet been mentioned, Theseus now adds 
that Amphiaraus (son of Oecles) and Polynices need no 
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eulogy, the one having been already conspicuously hon- 
ored by the gods, the other, as a friend and ally of his 
own, being sufficiently tried and proved true. There is 
an antithesis between @eoi and xyeic. Adrastus speaks 
for some, the gods for another, Theseus himself for the 
last.—coi. , A monosyllable in scanning.—eiAoyotaw. 
“ Bulogize,” i.e., they themselves deliver his funeral 
eulogy by the manner of his death. Pursued by Peri- 
clymenus, he fled towards the river Ismenus, and the 
earth swallowed him up, together with his chariot, be- 
fore he was overtaken by his opponent. — ad@aiperoc. 
“ Of his own free choice.” 


935-945. @apa. “To inter,” i.e., to burn and then 
to bury; for Evadne leaps into his burning pile (v. 
1071). — ywpicac. ‘Having separated it from the 
rest,” i. e., having erected it apart.—zap’ oikove rotode. 
He means near this abode (temple) at Eleusis. The 
Greeks, like the Romans, regarded as sacred a body 
struck by lightning. They enclosed the place of in- 
terment within rails, making an a@Baroc onxée, or biden- 
tal.—oretyérw, x.7.X. He means, Let the procession ad- 
vance.—zpécpopoy. “ Fittingly.”—\Xowpévove. “ Al- 
tered” (i.e., by putrefaction).—ydpua rp réde. ‘Even 
at the time of death ;’ much more, therefore, after de- 
cay has commenced. 


947-952. rrnpdvwe. ‘ Patiently.” This is said to the 
matrons. They are not to go with the procession to 
the pyre, but they shall afterwards collect the bones, 
and take them home (xpoodéovrat).—ri xr@obe. “ Why 
do you seek to acquire.”—ridece. ‘Set on foot.”— 
dda. This is used because zaicacfe is the same in 
effect as jo) roteire otTwe.—hovyor pe’ yoiywy. “ Quiet 
with the quiet.” 


_ 955-970. ovkér’ etirexvoc, x.7.X. The matrons lament 
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their childless state, and their no longer happy lot 
among Argive mothers. They will not, in their old 
age, be again visited by the benign goddess who pre- 
sides over births; their lives are miserable, and, like 
a storm-tossed cloud, they have no longer any tie to 
their homes. Neither alive nor dead, they hold an 
isolated place in human existence. — xpoo@OéyEair’ ay. 
“Hold converse.” The favor of a deity is sometimes 
described as a holding of converse with mortals.—izo. 
“Under the influence,” i. e., beneath the power.—dpi- 
Opnovpéva. This does not suit the antistrophic verse with 
sufficient. accuracy. Dindorf admits the bold emen- 
dation of Musgrave, cpwopéva.—ravde ywpic. “ Apart 
from both of these,” i. e., they have in a certain sense 
a fate (rwa isilas different from both the dead and . 
the living. 


973-977. wévOipor kovpai, x.r.rX. ‘ Mournful locks cut 
off, and chaplets from the brow,” i.e., chaplets once 
worn by him.—)o:Bai ve, «.7.X. The meaning is, Li- 
bations, too, there are, but to the dead; and songs, 
but such as Apollo accepts not. In ordinary circum- 
stances, libations and songs would be signs of festiv- 
ity; here, however, they are so qualified as to signify 
the reverse. Apollo, as the god of joy, does not re- 
ceive notes of woe in his worship.- Verse 975 has been 
recovered from Plutarch (Op. Mor., p. 394, B.). The re 
was added by Hermann. 


978-986. ydorrw 8 dpOpevopéva. “ But rising up ear- 
ly with groans.” Paley translates, “‘ Spending the ear- 
ly morning in groans.”—zriya. Corresponding to the 
sinus of the Romans. The form zrvé is less common 
than zrvx7.—Oadapac. The grave prepared to receive 
his burned bones separately (y. 938). Paley thinks 
that this word may perhaps be taken to signify the 
funeral pile, in which case ripBov 6 iepdy would not 
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be merely epexegetical._—xar@Ouévov. Elmsley’s cor- 
rection for rarapOévov.I gic. King of Argos. He 
was the one who advised Polynices to give the famous 
necklace of Harmonia to Eriphyle, that she might per- 
suade her husband Amphiaraus to take part in the 
expedition against Thebes. 


987-989. ri wor’ aifepiay, x.r.d. ‘ Why, then, stands 
she on the rock that towers to the sky ?” etc. Observe 
that zérpay is in reality a species of cognate accusative. 
Paley thinks that the stage arrangements were prob- 
ably conducted as follows. Above the roof of the 
abode on the proscenium (the position which the ¢i- 
Aag holds in the prologue to the Agamemnon) a beet- 
ling rock was seen to rise, on which Eyadne stood, so 
as to disappear behind the house when she makes the 
fatal spring. Of course her fall would be only in ap- 
pearance; and as the semblance of it certainly was 
represented to the eyes of the spectators, it is difficult, 
in his opinion, to conceive any other way in which it 
could haye been contrived.—rjvde cékevOov, Pointing 
to a path which was supposed to lead to the heights 
above. 


990-999. ri déyyoc, x.r.. The speech of Evadne, a 
wild and rapidly uttered rhapsody, is unfortunately 
very corrupt. The general meaning at the outset is, 
Gloomy was the light of sun and moon when Argos 
celebrated my marriage with Capaneus. Matthiae’s 
correction, idigpeve 760’ ddwoc, at once restores both 
sense and metre. Hermann ingeniously emends v. 
993, as Paley gives it, \dumar 0 wKiOoo1, x. 7. d., for the 
common wxv0da vipoa,«.7.rA. This last-mentioned 
scholar, supplying an epithet to dp¢vac, to fill up the 
deficiency in y. 995, such as Avyaiac, translates as fol- 
lows: “ What sort of light, what glare did the sun then 
send forth in his career, and the moon in the sky (and 
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the swift stars ride around her through the gloomy 
night), when the city of Argos raised the stately song 
of happiness on my marriage, in honor of me, the bride 
of the mail-clad Capaneus ?” —éyoi yapérg. Paley’s 
emendation for cai yapérg.—yadkeorevyovc. The re in 
the common text omitted by Hermann. 


1000-1010. zpdé¢ o &Bayv. This is Hermann’s read- 
ing. Paley, in his larger edition, gives zpocéBav. The 
line does not accurately correspond to the one in the 
antistrophe (v. 1028), c& rdv Oavévr’ obzor’ tgd.—pared- 
ovoa. Hermann’s reading for Barebovca.—riv airoy, 
scil., 7q@ méce.—kararioovs. ‘To bring to a close.”— 
aiévoc. ‘“ Of existence.”—Awde¢ Onoavpdy. ‘“ The treas- 
ure-chest of Jove.” The pyre is so called as contain- 
ing a body consecrated to Jove, and which was tepic 
vexpoe (v. 985), as having been struck by lightning. 
Hermann adopts the improbable conjecture of Mus- 
grave, dune for Avec. 


1013-1024. riya o& pot, x.7.d. “May fortune hold 
communion for me with the leap of my foot from this 
rock, whence I am about to spring for the sake of an 
honorable name,” i.e., may fortune guide the leap. 
The reading «part is Hermann’s emendation for add 
ric. That suicide was deemed honorable, vid. Hippol., 
772; Troad., 1013.—Tepcepoveiac Oadapovc. The accu- 
sative depends on dppdow, which precedes. Hermann 
therefore strikes out #jfw before @adrdpouc, regarding it 
as a gloss.—ot7or ug, x.r.r. “Having never, by my 
having continued to live, abandoned thee that art 
dead beneath the earth.” Literally, “ By my life.” 


1026-1033. ci6’ dysivovec edvai, e.7.X. “ Would that 
happier unions in rightful wedlock may show them- 
selves to my descendants in Argos, and may the part- 
ner of thy couch be united to his wife in the sincere 
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breathings of a generous spirit,” i.e., may be a hus- 
band devoted with sincerity of soul to his wife. - The 
text here is very corrupt, and scarcely intelligible. The 
common reading is eife rwé¢ ebyai, for which Paley con- 
jectures cif’ dpeivovec ebvai,and gavetey for gaviow,which 
latter isasolecism. For 6 cdc dé, some read dcorc 0’. Pa- 
ley supplies ein d before eivaioc. The expression aiparc 
aéddroe yevvaiac Wuxae is borrowed from the fickleness 
and instability of the winds, and is finely employed to 
indicate sincerity of affection.—é¢ vewrépouc Néyouc. “To 
hear of evil tidings.” Observe the force of vewrépove. 
The intermediate idea is “ strange,” “ unexpected,” etc. 


1035-1062. zévOnpa dwudrwy. L. Dindorf’s reading. 
The MSS. give zévOmov daipdvwy.—vexpdyv. The bodies 
were to be burned at Eleusis, but the bones were to be 
conveyed to Argos.—ézrei 0 tyw gvdacde, ce. 7. dX. “But 
since I remitted the watchings through the pressure of 
present calamities.” Causal dative.—careidere. Elms- 
ley’s reading for caroidare, Which latter is not Attic, 
—ijde. “Here.” — dizip rupic, x.7.r. “I am lightly 
making a wretched poising (of my frame),” ete.—ric¢ 
abpa; tic orékoc; +‘ What wind is this? what voyage 
are you meditating?” i.e., what plan of action have 
you in view ?—wzepBao’.. Observe that drepBjva, like 
ixepBareiv, is to pass over the threshold, either on in- 
gress or egress. Here the genitive implies the sense 
of 2&eMovoa.—yvepne eujc. “Of my resolve.”—Kawor. 
Porson and Hermann for rdewdy. So orodrpde for oré- 
doc, Markland.—we ov« én’ avdpi, «.7.d. “(I ask you) 
since you are not like one in mourning for your hus- 
band, to look at you.” The old reading was zevOipup, 
from the common error of assimilation, and zpéze o’, 
corrected by Markland.—kédzerra ripBy, x.7.rd. “And 
do you, then (all gayly attired as you are), appear near 
a tomb and a pyre?” i.e., near places of woe.—épyoc 
.’A@dvae. The labors of the loom. 
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1064-1075. aivvypa caOpéy. “ Unsound aenigma.”— 
goow. “I intend to leap.” The present in a future 
_ sense, as indicating fixed determination. (Jelf, G. G., 
397.)— ii wodAovc. Porson suggests eic, which is more 
usual. But compare Herod., ili., 82: ovyg~ro ay Bovded- 
para imi duopevéiac dvdpac otrw padiora.— meisopar, At 
these words Iphis prepares to ascend the steep in or- 
der to seize his daughter.—opowyr. ‘“’Tis all one.”— 
mapeira. ‘‘ Has been let go.” With the meaning of 
peOeirar.— ditov. Grammatically agreeing with oépa, 
but in point of sense with gpyoy implied. At the end 
_of the verse she casts herself down from the rock upon 
the funeral pile—épe. The deed had been done, but 
the horrors of it had not yet been disclosed to view. 


1080-1090. oipor* ri dn, x.7.. The speech of Iphis, 
remarks Paley, to say nothing of its excellent versifi- 
cation, is full of that touching sentiment of which Eu- 
ripides was so great a master. Why, he asks, is a past 
lifé the only mistake that men cannot rectify? If 
they could but be young again, how much they would 
amend that in their former youth they had errone- 
ously done! etc. — yrwpaow toripacw. “ By after- 
thoughts.”—aidva. “ Life,” i.e., our past life.—diadod 
Biov. “A twofold existence.” — 760m 7 amodddpqy. 
“And was undone through a desire (for them).”— 
vexwv. Canter’s emendation. The MSS. give récvwr. 
—oiov. “ What a thing it is.’ Compare Med., 35: oioy 


Tarppac, kK.T. dr. 


1092-1113. veaviay. Eteoclse, one of the seven who 
had fallen.—zro\\jv. Reiske’s emendation for the com- 
mon zo\\Gy.— 696’, Or. Canter’s emendation for the 
dnwor’ of the MSS., and adopted by Bothe and Din- 
dorf.—zaic ijde. LEyadne.—zpoonyer’. ‘ Was wont to 
press.” Literally, ‘‘To bring into contact.” —kareiye. 
“Used to support.” — jéiov. Dindorf, Hermann, and . 
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Bothe retain this reading, and so also Matthiae, while 
all admit that this is the only example in the older 
Attic dialect of + shortened in the comparative. The 
best correction is thought to be that of Burney, ca- 
réixe yepoiv’ ovdév Hdtv warpi. The idea is, to an old 
man a daughter is dearer than a son; less, indeed, in 
strength of mind, but superior in winning manners.— 
aoiriag. ‘In abstinence from food.”—fpwroie cai ro- 
roiot, «.T.. This verse has been corrected from Plu- 
tarch (Op. Mor., p. 110, C.).. Paley thinks that not mere 
comforts and luxuries are meant, but potent drugs by 
which old age can be averted. This opinion, how- 
ever, appears to be untenable.—zapexrpémovrec byerdy. 
“Turning out of its course the stream,” i. e., the stream 
which is carrying them from the cradle to the grave ; 
diverting the channel which Nature has appointed 
for all mankind.—«dkrodwy eiva véow. ‘ And to be 
out of the way for the young,” i.e., and to make way 
for the young. 


1115-1119. rade oy) raidwy, x.7.d. The sons of the de- 
ceased chiefs are now seen advancing with the burned 
bones that have been gathered from the ashes, and 
probably enclosed in urns, Of course some interval 
of time has elapsed, and this has been occupied by 
the speech of Iphis, where usually a choral ode would 
have been introduced.—aAdBer’, dpupizroXo, ke red. “Take 
them (the bones), ye attendants of an infirm old wom- 
an,” i.e., of one too infirm to take them herself.—zai- 
dwy révOove. “ Grief for my children.”—Zwonc. Agree- 
ing with ypaiac, as if she had said, ypaiac dpevove pér, 
Zéone 6é, «.T.X.—7oXAOD xpdvou péra. ‘“ With long time 
for my companion.”—xaradeBopévnc. In the sense of 
THKOMEVNC. 


1125-1135. dAyéwy brep. “ By reason of woes.” But 
a more probable reading in this case would be tzo. 
25 
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Hermann conjectures drep, Paley gépwv.—év 0 ddriyy, 
c.7r.d. “And having packed in a small space all my 
joys and hopes.” Alluding to the small space that 
now contains once great bodies.—daxpva. “ A subject 
of tears.”—dj7ore. ‘ Once.”—IIA. 4. For Iai¢g zpé- 
roc. There are seyen sons that speak in succession, 
one of each of the deceased warriors; and replies are 
made by each of the seven mothers composing the 
Chorus. — zpnpoy olkoy AaBwv. “Having received a 
lonely home.” — od iv yepoi. “ Not (fostered) in the 
arms.” ; 


1137-1147. xdvoc tudy réxvwv. “The pains bestowed 
on my children.” —zot vuxevparwy xapic. ‘ Where the 
return for nightly watchings ?”—dimva 7’ éuparwy rédn. 
“And the offices of sleepless eyes.”—idrrat mpooBodai 
xpoowxwy. “The fond applications of the face,” i.e., 
kisses,—aiOyjp tye vv Hdn, x.7.. “ Aether now holds 
them, dissolved amid the ashes of the flame.” Eurip- 
ides follows here the doctrine of his master, Anaxago- 
ras, that the soul after death passed upwards to the 
sky, and there became blended with it.—jyucay roy 
"Avday. For ijvucay bddy eic rov “Away. — avriricopat. 
Canter’s emendation for the common ayriraccopat.— 
ei yap. The metre, being logaoedic, seems to require 
ele for ei yap.—odixa zarppoc. “A just avenging of my 
sire.” —otzw evde. “ Does not yet sleep,” i.e., is not 
yet forgotten. 


1149-1164. riyac. “On account of my (evil) for- 
tune.” —ddAyéwy. A dissyllable here.—yavoc. ‘The 
bright stream.”—Aavaidéy. Observe the accent. Aa- 
vaidwy would be from Aavate (Aavatdec).—én’ opparwr. 
“Before my eyes.”—ddywr oé mapaxthevopa cov. “And 
the cheering of thy words,” i. e., thy cheering words. 
—édvoiv 0 dyn, xt.“ And he ‘left sorrows for two, 
he both left them for (me) his mother, and thee thy 
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griefs for thy father will never leave.”—dapgi pacriv 
iroBdadw, x.7.r. “Let me press to my bosom the ash- 
es of my child.” Literally, ‘Put down around my 
bosom.”—réxvov. Supplied by Dindorf, on Hermann’s 
conjecture. — gitoy gitac dyadpa parpoc. ‘The fond 
pride of a fond mother.” 


1167-1178. dy dvedopnry. “Whom I took up.”—rov- 
Tow éyw of, K.7.d. ‘With these (relics) I and the city 
present you (Adrastus).”— dy éxipoar’. ‘“ Which you 
have met with.” —izeizov. “I utter as my settled 
conviction.” Compare Med., 272. — wapayyéddovrac. 
“Transmitting.”’—vviorwp. ‘Is a witness.” —oretyere. 
“Ye depart.”—dyjpwy. ‘“ Never growing old.” 


1183-1190. dove, Onoed, x. 7.. Minerva now appears, 
to urge upon Theseus not to give up to the Argives 
the relics of their slain chiefs without their pledging 
themselves to become the friends of Athens and prom- 
ising, under the most solemn imprecations, never to in- 
vade the Attic territory.—rdée. Hermann and Mark- 
land construe w¢gereiy rade, i. e., ryvde OA. But Pa- 
ley, more correctly, understands zd after wpedeiv, and 
makes rade to be governed by dpévra.—peOeic. “* Hay- 
ing sent them away.”—dy7i. ‘In return for.” —d4s 
jpxoy. “Exact from them an oath.”—ripwc. “The 
authorized person.”—dprwporay. Aldus has dpxwporei, 
which adds probability to the reading of Grotius, dprw- 
poreiy, adopted by Hermann and Dindorf. 


1192-1207. phror’ éxoicev. ‘“ Will never bring.”—. 
gurodwy. “In the way.”—ékdcrdrrec.” “ Having aban- 
doned,” i. e., having failed in—zé\w. “ Against the 
city of Athens.”—zpéorpex’. “Pray,” i.e., imprecate 
upon them.—y g. ‘(The place) in which.” —éiow. 
For évdov.— orovdyy tx’ addXny dppopevoc. “ Speeding 
forth on another enterprise.” What this was, or why 
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Theseus had not yet fulfilled his engagement, is not 
clear. Some refer this to the legends recorded in 
Apollodorus (ii., 5, 9).—o’ égeiro. “ Enjoined upon 
thee.”—xirer. “ Vessel.”—@ Aedooy pire. “To whom 
is the care of Delphi.” —rpwoye govov. “ Shalt have 
inflicted the slaughtering wound.” A bold expression 
when rendered literally, so much so, indeed, that the 
editors seek to substitute a tamer idiom; and hence 
-Dindorf has dpdoyc, after Toup.—éxra. Here Eurip- 
ides, says Paley, seems to forget himself. The seven 
chiefs were not all brought to Eleusis to be burned 
there. (Compare vv. 861, 925.) It is possible, however, 
he adds, that two empty pyres represented those that 
were missing. 


1210-1212. dpacac dé raira. That is, when all this 
has been done, and not before, then let the relies be 
carried away.—repévn. “The enclosures.” —pébec Oe. 
“Give up to the god,” i.e., to become sacred ground, 
—rap’ airy rpiodoy 'IoOuiay. ‘Close by the Isthmian 
three ways,” i.e., the spot where the three roads meet 
and form the main one leading to the Isthmus of Cor- 
inth. This latter was the road from Eleusis to Mega- 
ra, and thence to Corinth, and on it were the tombs of 
the seven chieftains, as we are informed by Pausanias 
(i., 89). As this road would be the one affording in- 
gress to an invading army into Attica, the monuments | 
are to be placed upon it, so that they may be seen by 
the Argives in case they should come as foes, and may 
remind them of past benefits conferred by the Athe- 
nians. The common reading was ‘Io@piae Geov, a cor- 
ruption occasioned by the connection between three 
roads and Hecate, who was worshipped as presiding 
over them. The correction of the text was made by 
Tyrwhitt. 


1213-1226. déyw. “I now speak.” — Aiyaded. He 
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was the son of Adrastus, and one of the Epigoni.—a\W’ 
od P0dvey,x.7.rX. ‘ But it behooves you, when becom- 
ing shaded as to the chin, to hasten straightway, and 
urge onwards,” etc. The general meaning is, As soon 
as your chin is shaded with a beard, you must con- 
duct an armed force against Thebes. Observe that 
¢0dvew with od and a participle, followed by cai or rai 
eb0be, denotes two actions following close on each oth- 
er, or happening together. Here the two acts are to 
be as closely connected as possible. Compare Alcest., 
662.—éxreOpappévor. “ Full-nurtured,” i. e., strong and 
vigorous.— Eziyovor. Barnes’s emendation for écyovor. 
The Epigoni, that is, ‘the descendants,” was the name 
given in mythology to the sons of the seven heroes 
who had fallen before Thebes. They marched against 
this city and razed it to the ground.—wdde Ojoere. “ Ye 
shall afford subjects of song.’ The war of the Epigo- 
ni was made the subject of epic and tragic poems. 
The Cyclic poems called the Thebais and Epigoni are 
here, however, particularly alluded to. 


1229-1234. ZevZopa. “I will bind unto myself.”— 
torn. Pres. imper. for tcra0.—popenoxOycacr. ‘* They 
have accomplished by their previous exertions.” —é- 
BeoOa. Supply wore. 


NOTES ON THE TROADES. 


ARGUMENT, ETC. 


THE date of the Troades, or ‘‘ Trojan Women” (namely, Ol. 
91, 2, or B.C. 415), and the titles of the Tetralogy to which it 
belonged have been preserved by Aelian (Var. Hist., ii., 8). 
The subject of the play is the capture of Troy, or, rather, the 
events immediately following it and contemporaneous with 
the departure of the Greeks. In this sense it immediately fol- 
lows the Hecuba, for the death of Polyxena, which is described 
in the latter, is spoken of in this as already past (v.39). But 
the action precedes the Andromache, which contains the ad- 
ventures of this female after she had reached Phthia. The 
source of all these stories was the Epic Cyclus, especially 
the poems of Arctinus and Lesches. The great object of 
Euripides was the exhibition of pathos, by describing mis- 
ery overwhelming, accumulated, and too great for human 
endurance. Schlegel, however, thinks that the effort of the 
poet is overdone. Still it must be confessed that some of 
the speeches are admirable, as, for instance, those of Andro- 
mache at v. 629, and of Hecuba at vy. 1156. The poverty of 
the plot was, it is thought, in great measure compensated by 
stage effects; for the play closes with the burning of Troy, 
the tumbling down of buildings, together with smoke, dust, 
and earthquake noises (évoots, v. 1326). The plot and details 
of the piece are as follows: 


Aotl. Scene [—The prologue opens with a lament of 
Neptune for the fall of Troy. (1-47.) 


Scene II. Enter Minerva, incensed against the Greeks 
and particularly the Locrian Ajax for having profaned her 
temple in the case of Cassandra. She asks Neptune to join 
with her in punishing the offenders, and easily obtdins his 
consent. (48-97.) 


Scene III.—A long monody follows from Hecuba, in which 
she bewails her misfortunes. (98-152.) 
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Scene TV.—The Chorus, composed of Trojan women, hear- 
ing the cries of woe, come forth from their allotted habita- 
tions to inquire the cause. Hecuba informs them that the 
Greeks haye resolved on carrying them away to Argos im- 
mediately. The Chorus lament their fate, and speculate on 
the country to which they will be carried off. (153-234.) 


Act II. Scene —Enter Talthybius, the Grecian herald. 
He announces to what chieftains each has been assigned by 
lot, Cassandra alone having been reserved as a prize-gift to 
Agamemnon. (235-307.) 


Scene II. —Cassandra comes on the stage brandishing a 
lighted torch, and singing a wild strain on her supposed nup- 
tials with the Argive king. This is succeeded by a compar- 
ison between the fate of the Trojans and that of the Greeks, 
in which the former is, for various reasons, preferred. She 
then departs with Talthybius for the Grecian fleet. (808-461.) 


Scene I17.—Lament of Hecuba. The Chorus then give a de- 
scription of the capture of Troy by the device of the wooden 
horse. (462-567. ) 


Act Ill. Scene .—Andromache enters, borne on a char- 
iot, as a captive, amid the spoils of the captured city. A 
dialogue ensues, in which Andromache mourns her own 
fate and that of Hecuba. (568-703.) 


Scene IJ, —Enter Talthybius, who announces to Andro- 
mache that the Greeks have resolved to throw her son As- 
tyanax from the ramparts of Troy, upon which she utters 
over the latter an affecting farewell address. She then final- 
ly leaves the stage. (704-774. ) 


Scene IJ[.—Astyanax is borne away by the Greeks. The 
Chorus then utter a beautiful ode, the subject of which is 
Troy twice captured, by Hercules and the Atridae. (775-858. ) 


Act IV. Scene J—Menelaus comes in to fetch Helen, not 
now as his wife, but as his captive, and is urged by Hecuba 
to put her to death. Helen herself enters, makes a long 
defence of her conduct, and Hecuba takes the part of an 
saccuser in reply. Menelaus, acceding to the wishes of the 
latter, resolves to bear her back to Greece, and have pun- 
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ishment inflicted there. He then retires, taking with him 
Helen. (860-1059. ) 


Scene IJ. —The Chorus chant another ode on the fall of 
Troy. (1060-1122. ) 


Act V. Scene .—Talthybius again enters, and brings the 
body of Astyanax to Heeuba on Hector’s shield. In the ab- 
sence of Andromache, the mother, who has been hurried off 
to Greece, Hecuba pronounces a touching lament over the 
corpse. The Chorus join with her in the strains of woe. 
(1123-1259. ) 


Scene IJ. —Talthybius now gives orders to fire the city, 
which is done amid the wailings of the women, and the 
smoke and din and confusion of the falling citadel. (1260- 
18384. ) 


It will be observed, remarks Paley, that the prologue ex- 
tends beyond the action of the piece,in which no further 
mention occurs of the storm that is to disperse the Grecian 
fleet. 


NOTES. 


1-14. “Hew, \uxwy, k.r.d. The prologue is spoken by 
Neptune, who has come to take his farewell of Troy, 
and who, in a beautiful narrative, describes the state of 
the city immediately after its capture by the Greeks. 
—eXicoovow. ‘ Disengage (from the mazes of the 
dance).” The idea is, says Paley, that the feet of the 
dancers are interlaced in a close circle, from which 
each withdraws her own in prescribed order. It is 
properly said of military evolutions.—dpdi ripvde, x. 7.d. 
Construe appi ryvde Towikny xOdva répcé. “ Round about 
this Trojan soil,” i. e., so as to enclose it within the cir- 
cuit of a city. — dp0oiow cavéow. “ By perpendicular 
measurements.” The term kcavwy properly means a 
rod used for measuring.—eiyora rode. “ A kind feel-, 
ing towards the city.’—rév gudv. To be construed 
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with gpevdv.—karvoira. “ Lies smouldering.” — Eee. 
He is called “ Parnassian” from his country, Phocis.— 
kerAjoera. “It shall ever be called.” Observe the 
continuance of action indicated by the 3d future.— 
Sovpevog txmoc. “The wooden horse,” i.e., made of 
planks and timbers. 


16-27. kpnzidwy BaOpoc. “The steps at the base of 
the altar.” The word xpynzic means any rectangular 
platform on which a superstructure is raised. —Znvic 
‘Epxeiov. The family altar in the middle of the palace. 
Compare Virgil, Aen., li., 512 seqq.—dexacrépy xpdry. 
“ After the lapse of ten seed-times.”” We should rath- 
er have expected, remarks Paley, the form dexaroordpy. 
He compares, however, rerpaporpoy for rerdprny (Lhes., 
5).—étpnpia ydp,«.7.r. The gods were thought to de- 
sert a city when it was no longer able to continue the 
usual sacrifices.——vooet ra rév OeWv, x.r.d. ‘The rites 
of the gods droop, nor are they wont to be held in- 
honor.” Compare Med., 16, vooei ra pidrara. 


29-32. deomdrac kAnpoupévov. “ Obtaining masters by 
lot,” i. e., getting allotted to masters.—Onosida. Aca- 
mas and Demophon. These are not mentioned in the 
Iliad, but the aged Nestor speaks of having seen The- 
seus, the son of Aegeus. (Z/.,1., 265.)—drdnpo. “ Are 
not made the subjects of allotment,” i. e., are exempted 
from being balloted for. These were the choice prizes, 
and were meant for the generals. Compare the term 
iEaiperou.—oréyac. The Grecian tents. 


37-47. mapeory. “It is permitted.” Supply eicopay, 
i.e., one may see. The common text has ‘Exd3n cemévn, 
which will give rdapeorw the meaning of “Is present 
here,” with ‘ExdéBn for its subject—Ad@pa. “ Unknown 
to her.” She had not yet learned it.—ye@ijxe. ‘ Gave 
up,” i.e., resigned, or relinquished. — dpoudda. “As 

26 
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raving mad.”—rd rot Oeov, x.7.d. “ Haying set aside 
his duty to the god, and religious reverence.” As a 
consecrated virgin, inspired by Apollo, it was profane 
in Agamemnon to take her for a wife, still more as a 
concubine.—oxdrioy Néxoc. “ By an adulterous union.” 
—eoroy re mipywpa. ‘And tower-crowned rampart 
of cut stone.” Opposed to the rough and unsquared 
Cyclopean masonry.—éy BaOpore. “On (firm) founda- 
tions.” 


50-60. Adcacav. Observe the construction, é£eorw 
émot Wore gue mpocervirrey, etc., Aicacayv. —ovyyeveic dju- 
dia. “ The intercourse of kindred.”—girrpoy. “ Source 
of kind feeling.” —émyveo’ dpyac ariove. ‘I commend 
your kindly disposition,” i.e., I thank you for, ete.— 
cowovc. ‘Of common importance.”—ic¢ péoov. ‘ For 
mutual consideration.” —daidvwr. “Of the (other) 
deities."—7dpa. Asif he had said dyyedoc {\Mo0vea rapa, 
K.7.\.—Baivoper. “We are now walking.”—oe¢ rounjy 
AaBw. “That I may avail myself of it in common with 
thee.”—7 wot vw éxOpay, x.7.X. He was going to say, 
7) 70d vy oixriZec ; but changes the construction to eic 
oikroyv AOE adbrijc, So that cic otkroy AAOEC ad’rp¢ May be 
here regarded and translated as equivalent to otxriZecc. 


61-74. txeice pir’ dvedOe. “Come back first to the 
point before us,” i. e., before I answer any questions as 
to my change of sentiment.—kxowwcer Adyoue. “ Will 
you share my plans ?” i. e., will you join with me in my 
proposed undertaking ?—dy, for a dv.—xai rd ody, K. 7.2. 
The meaning is, As I have told you my intention, so I 
wish also to know yours.—eigpava ‘To gladden.”— 
tporove. “Turns of feeling.” — iBpicbeicav. ‘ Have 
been outraged.” This and similar facts connected with 
the return of the Greeks were borrowed from the Cyc- 
lic poems, the ’IMiov zépate or the Nésror. Compare 


Virg., Aen., ii., 403. — cobdéy y’ ’Axady, «.7.X. As he’ 
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was neither punished nor reproved by the Greeks, 
they were accomplices in his guilt—cai phy. “And 
yet, indeed.” —ovy soi. “ With thy aid and concur- 
rence.”—épacar caxoc. “To punish them.”—ra7’ for 
Ta éi. 


75-86. dtovocroy vécrov. “A return that is no re- 
turn.” — réuPe. That Jupiter had already promised 
his assistance is clear from v. 80, whereas others repre- 
sent Minerva herself as holding the keys of the store- 
house of thunderbolts.—rs ody. Supply pépoc. ‘On 
thy part.”—rpicvpiacc. “ With mighty waves.” Every 
third wave was believed to be larger. Hence the gen- 
eral force of the term rptcupia.—roidov BiBoiac puxév. 
“ Each hollow recess of Euboea.” The promontory of 
Caphareus, at the southern extremity of Euboea, was ex- 
ceedingly dangerous, and on this they were to be driv- 
en by the storm, and the shores of Euboea to be covered 
with the dead.—eidseBeiv. ‘‘ Bow to reverence.”—oéBev. 
“To honor.”—@eovc. As one syllable in scanning. 


87-97. 4 xapic yap, x.7r.X. “For the fayor (which 
you ask) requires no long array of words.” —zapdaéw 
méhayoc, x.7.r. “I will stir wp the deep waters of the 
Aegean brine.” By zédayoc is here meant the open 
part of the Aegean.—Mvgévov. Myconus was one of 
the Cyclades.—AnAuoi re xoupadec. “ And the low-lying 
rocks of Delos.” The low rocks and reefs of Delos, 
i. e., Delos itselfi—Kagnpeoi 7’ dxpa. ‘ And the Capha- 
rean summits,” i.e., the high craggy rocks of the 
promontory of Caphareus, at the southern extremity 
of Euboea.—rapadéxet, “ Watch carefully for the time.” 
—itiy radwc, “ May be letting out ropes,” i. e., loosen- 
ing the sheets, and preparing to sail. Some, less cor- 
rectly, make xcé\we the nominative; ‘“ Whenever the 
(loosened) cable may be sending forth the Grecian ar- 
mament.”—ipd trav xecunedrwy. “The sanctuaries of 
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the dead.” More literally, ‘‘ Of those who haye ended 
their labors.” 


98-109. ava. For dvaewe, as is suggested by éwdempe 
in the next line. Musgrave makes it for dvaorn@, and 
reads dépny 7’, but this, as Paley remarks, is extremely 
tame.—dvoyou. For avacyov.— hei kara ropO mor, x. 7. X. 
“Sail with the current, sail according to the will of 
heaven,” i.e., do not try to sail against the stream; 
do not resist the will of heaven.—zpociorn. ‘ Turn.” 
More literally, ‘‘ Oppose.”—méovea rixaow. “Sailing 
(as you do) with the mere events of fortune,” i. e., at 
the pleasure of fortune; with no surer guidance than 
that of fortune.—6 modde byroc. “Ah! swelling pros- 
perity of my forefathers, now contracted into a little 
compass.” 


112-121. dvornvoc tyw, x.7.d. The lines from 112 to 
119 are, as Paley remarks, out of place here, because 
Hecuba passes from mental distresses to her mere aches 
and pains and bodily inconveniences, which ought to 
weigh as nothing in comparison.—Bapvdaipovoe dp0pwv 
kNioewe, K.7.A. ‘On account of the wretched reclin- 
ing of my limbs, in what a state I am.”—6e prot 7d00¢ 
eiNiga, «7X. “What a longing comes upon me to 
turn round, and to give my back and spine to both | 
the sides of my body alternately.” The dia in dcadod- 
vat implies alternate distribution. The expression roi- 
xove petéwy (from pédrn, limbs) is borrowed from the 
two sides of a ship, as opposed to the backbone re- 
garded as the keel.—ézi robe dei daxptwy théyouc. “To 
indulge in constant strains of woe.” Compare Her- 
mann, “ad indulgendum perpetuo fletui.”—povoa dé xai- 
7™,x.7T.r. “And. yet even this is music to the wretch- 
ed, to give loud utterance to joyless woes.” 


122-137. xpppar vaiv.wecia, x.7.. “ Ye swift prows 
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of ships, which (having sailed) to sacred Ilium, by the 
aid of oars, through both the purpling sea and through 
(i.e., touching at) the secure harbors of Greece, with 
the hateful paean-song of pipes and the melodious 
voice of the syrinx, fastened the twisted growth of 
Egypt (i.e., the byblus ropes), alas, alas, in the bay of 
Troy, going after the hateful wife of Menelaus, a dis- 
grace to Castor, and a discredit to the Eurotas, (her) 
who brings death upon Priam, the father of fifty chil- 
dren, and drove me, the wretched Hecuba, upon (the 
rock of) this calamity.” These verses, says Paley, are 
probably in some places corrupt, for it is impossible to 
make strophe and antistrophe accurately agree with- 
out serious alteration. Indeed, it is far from certain 
whether they are antistrophic at all. The construc- 
tion of vv. 122-130 is quite anomalous. He was going 
to say, ai koaaow "IAvoy ékopioOnre, but the verb not 
coming in till v. 129, the sense is altered. We may 
supply, therefore, after cwzauw the participle wAeboa- 
oat, or something equivalent.—dgwrd. The sound of 
music on disembarking the army is meant, The ships 
are those of the Greeks, not of Paris. 


138-152. ov¢ Aaocwv. “Which I occupy.”—édédpove. 
Suiting the verse much better than éedpoc, the com- 
mon reading. —Kovpd wevOype. Compare Alcest., 512. 
—icropOnbcio’. “All marred.” Literally, “‘ Desolated,” 
or “ Pillaged.” —dvovupgor. ‘“ Ill-wedded.” —parnp & 
we ric, «.7.r. “And as some parent bird (raises) a 
piercing cry over her fledglings, I will begin the 
strain,” etc. With dpc, supply ééapye. The common 
text has dpvow orwe taptw ’yw || podmray ob, K.7.X. 
Dindorf seeks to defend the repetition wc . . . drwe, by 
the well-known verse in the Hecuba (3898), dota kiooédc, 
kc. 7. A.—ebedpurore, ‘ Loud-sounding.” The sound of 
the stamp is here called kéuoc, properly, it is said, the 
noise of gnashing or whetting tusks. The zove apyé- 
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xopoc of the aged queen was merely a signal by way 
of setting the step. She did not actually join in the 
dance,—Oeotc. “The festivals of the gods.” 


153-168. ‘ExaBn, ri Opoeic ; x... The Chorus of Tro- 
jan female captives, hearing the sounds of woe, come 
out of their allotted habitations to inquire the cause. 
Hecuba informs them that the Greeks have resolved 
on carrying them away to Argos immediately. — oi 
Adyoc jjxec; “* Whither do thy words tend 2” i.e., what 
is the meaning of the words we have just heard ?— 
diooe. The a is properly long, as in diw, and hence as 
a dissyllable it is more correctly written ¢oow than 
aicow.— pic vac keira. “Is being set in motion to- 
wards the ships,” i. e., the rowers are already moy- 
ing towards the vessels—zarpyac. On the &, com- 
pare Alcest., 249.—eixaZw. ‘I conjecture.”—xopicacbe. 
“Come forth.” Literally, ‘ Bring yourselves.” — oré)- 
Rover. “Are preparing for.” 


169-175. pu) viv pow, x.7.d. “Do not then, I entreat, 
have the raving maenad Cassandra sent out, a disgrace 
among the Greeks, and let me not be pained (at this) 
in addition to (my other) griefs.” Observe the force 
of the middle in zéno8’. Do not have her come. 
The active would mean, “ Do not conduct her hither.” 
—aisyivay. Meaning, properly, an object of insult, 
i.e., a concubine.—dAyuv06. Supply 7 from the pre- 
ceding clause.—épaévrec. Equivalent to @avéyrec. 


177-183. “Ayapépvovoc txaxovoopéva. Observe the li- 
cense of a dactyl preceding an anapaest.—ju) d6é’ ’Ap- 
yelwy xeira.. “ Lest some resolve on the part of the 
Greeks lies (established).” — 7 xara apdprac, x. TX. 
“Or (lest) the mariners are getting ready to ply the 
oars astern.” This verse, remarks Paley, deseribes a 
way of propélling boats and barges which is still yery 
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prevalent. The oar is not projected laterally, but from 
the stern, where it has exactly the force of a fish’s tail. 
The ancient Egyptians had the same device. (Wil- 
kinson’s Anc. Hgyptians, vol. ii., p. 124.) — dp0pedbovcar 
duyav. “In my sleepless mind.” The exact meaning, 
says Paley, of dpOpevew is, to use a colloquial phrase, 
“to be on the rouse,” as dpOpoc, “morning,” is “ the 
getting-up time.” Hence the notion of wakefulness 
or sleeplessness attaches itself to the verb.—éxrdnxeio’, 
c.7.A. After this, the verse 162 should perhaps be re- 
peated. 


185-196. rq mpdoneat, «.7.r. “ Unto whom am I 
wretchedly assigned as a slave?” Observe rq for rin. 
—ric p’ ’Apyeiwy, x.r.. He changes the construction, 
as Matthiae observes, ric ’Apyetwy Ge pe, ric a&er pe 
cic vnsaiay ywpay; The island chieftains in the Gre- 
cian host were Idomeneus of Crete, Ulysses of Ithaca, 
Neoptolemus of Scyros, ete.—c¢ xngyv. ‘ Like some 
aged bird.” —dpyayote rysdc. “The queenly hon- 
ors.” 


197-200. aiai, aiat, e.7r.X. The whole Chorus now 
unite in lamenting their fate, and in speculating on 
the country to which they will be carried off. The 
first two lines appear to be addressed, not, as the 
Scholiast says, to Hecuba, but by one of the sister- 
hood, turning to her neighbor. As the singular is 
used throughout, we must suppose, remarks Paley, 
that each sentence is uttered by a different person.— 
éZacaéecc: The common text has éardZecc, but the fut- 
ure is given here by Paley, as necessary for the sense. 
—édwebovea. Referring to some particular motion giv- 
en to the shuttle in working the embroidered zémou. 
—féadd\déw. “Shall I shift it to and fro.” She mere- 
ly means to say, No more shall I pursue my favorite 
avocations at home. 
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201-213. véarov. “For the last time.”  Seidler’s 
reading. The old text had véa ro. The idea is, I 
shall be torn from my children to become a slave to 
my captors. — éppoe vdE ara, «.7.d. _Parenthetical. 
“ Accursed be this night and (this) fortune,” ‘i. e., 
which bring me to such a state.—IIewpjvac, Genitive 
after ddpevoopéva. Pirene was a fountain at Corinth. 
Compare Med., 69.— yu} yap on, x.r.X. “For may we 
not then come (i. e., for may we not come at all events) 
to the eddy of the Eurotas, to the most hateful home 
of Helen.” Paley renders @epdzvay, ‘a handmaid,” 
and supposes an ellipse of pé eprérw 6 xipvé. Mat- 
thiae has an idea that it was the Laconian city of 
Therapnae. On the meaning which we have here giy- 
en to Osparvay, “an abode” or “home,” compare Jph. 
A,, 1474; Lacch., 966; Here. F., 867.—Mevédg. Doric 
dative. 


214-224. ray Inveod ceuvdy yopay. The vale of 
Tempe, watered by the Pentus. — xpnida. ‘ Base.” 
Compare note on v. 16.—rdade dedrepa, x.7.d. ‘* These 
regions are second in order, for me (to wish) to come 
to.” The going to Thessaly is the next best thing 
to going to Athens.—®owirac ayripy. “ Opposite to 
Phoenicia,” i.e., the Phoenician settlement of Car- 
thage. —parép’. Musgrave makes this equivalent to 
excellentissimum, which Seidler very correctly denies. 
It means merely “ mother” or “ parent,” as indicating 
the point from which other chains diverge. — rnpio- 
cecOae orepavore aperae. “Is proclaimed with crowns 
of worth,” i.e., contains those who are deemed wor- | 
thy of being proclaimed victors at the great games of 
Greece. Pindar’s encomiums on Hiero are here espe- 
cially held in view. 

225-234, rav 7’ dyxeorebovoary, x.7.d. “May I inhab- 
it too the land that lies near the Ionian deep, which 
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- fairest Crathis waters, tinging with red the lock (so 
as to be) of auburn hue.” The town of Sybaris in 
Magna Graecia, or perhaps Thurii, is meant. The wa- 
ters of the Crathis, which flowed near, were thought 
to dye the hair of an auburn hue. The common text 
has vadirac, for which we have here the bold emenda- 
tion of W. Dindorf, namely, yaiow, an anomalous form 
of the optative (Jelf, G. G., 192, 7, 3), in which the 
tense-ending of the indicative vis joined immediately 
to the modal vowel o. (Dobree, ad Eecles., 607.) So 
tpépow is found in a verse of Euripides, preserved in 
the Htym. Mag., 693.—tav0ay, i.e., bore ZavOay civar.— 


rapiac. ‘A dispenser.” —&aviwy. ‘ Bringing to an 
end,” i. e., to the close of its intended journey. Erro- 
neously rendered, “ Accelerating.” — Awpidog yOovec. 


The fears of the women are excited on their behold- 
ing the approach of Talthybius, lest they may be on 
the point of being carried off as captives to Sparta. 


235-242. yd. This introduces his reason for call- 
ing her at first sight by her right name.—Tad6dBuoe. 
Talthybius and Eurybatés were the heralds of Aga- 
memmnon, as we find in Homer.—q@éBoc. “A source of 
fear.’ —7dn kexhjpwod. ‘Ye have already been allot- 
ted.” — Kadpeiac yPovdc. Boeotia. The Thebans, re- 
marks Paley, took no part in the Trojan war. The 
Boeotians are included in the catalogue of the Gre- 
cian forces (J/., 2, 494), where, among several other 
towns, we read of ‘Y76@nBa. But Thebes is not men- 
tioned in the Iliad, except incidentally with the name 
of Tydeus. 


243-258. car’ dvdpa,x.7.d. “Ye each fell by lot to 
a particular individual, and (were not assigned) col- 
lectively,” i.e., to any one owner.—ékaora. ‘‘ About 
each thing separately.”—éaiperov. ‘As one selected 
from the rest,” i.e., as a choice prize.—r@ Aaxedauo- 
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via vipgoa. Clytemnestra, who, like her sister Helen, 
is called Spartan after her father Tyndareus.—réxrpwr 
oxdria vupgevrnpia. Compare v. 44, and Alcest., 990.— 
Tay 70 DoiBov, x.7.r. ‘ What! the maiden conse- 
crated to Phoebus!’ This is said indignantly.—dre- 
xrpoy oav. The common legend is departed from here. 
—«dydac. The priest or priestess of a temple always 
wore a garland round the brow, and by the side the 
keys of the sacred edifice. Hence rdedotyer is “to 
be a priest or priestess.” Barnes cites Hesychius, how- 
ever, in support of giving cAgédac the meaning of “ gar- 
lands,” and Paley acquiesces in this, but the allusion 
to garlands comes in immediately after. — ivduraér. 
“Put on,” but put on for the sake of ornament or dis- 
tinction, as Hermann remarks (ad Humen., 982). 


260-270. ri dé Supply zérovOe.—rq. For riu— 
Tip By réraxra, x.t.d. “She has been appointed to 
minister to the tomb of Achilles.” The phrase em- 
ployed here is purposely ambiguous. As Hecuba is 
thinking only of slavery, and not suspecting the death 
of her daughter, he describes her as ministering or do- 
ing service to the tomb of Achilles. The novelty of 
this condition induces her to ask farther, adrdp ric, 
x.7.. The herald keeps up the same delusion in éyee 
Kado, and or’ dandrdayPa ovo, and Hecuba appears 
to suspect nothing farther. When, however, at v. 621, 
the truth flashes upon her, she alludes to these words 
as aiviypa capéic.—rapy mpdorodov. ‘A minister to a 
tomb.” —-poi. “ For me,” i. e., as mine. —dmndd\ayOat. 
“ She has been freed.” 


271-276. yadkeopiropoc. “Of the brazen-threaded | 
cuirass.” The reading here is very uncertain. The 
epithet yadkeopirwp is from piroc, “a thread,” and in- 
dicates one who wears a cuirass woven with brazen 
or copper wire. One MS. has yadkeopjropoc, for which 
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Pflugk gives yadxeoppnoropoc. “ Whose thoughts were 
ever bent on arms.” — a rpiBdapwy, k.7.rd. “The one 
who moves on three legs, requiring a staff in my hand 
for my aged frame.” The head (cdpa) put for the en- 
tire person. The old reading was rpiroBdpovoc, or rpt- 
Bdpovoc. Neither of these, however, remarks Paley, 
is suitable as an epithet to Baxrpov. Seidler says a 
staff is rprroBapwv, which walks in the third place, i. e., 
in addition to a pair of feet. But the fact is, not the 
stick, but the person who uses it is rp:Bdpwr, and this 
alone suits the metre. 


279-287. dpacce. “ Smite.”’—dirrvyoy wapedy. “The 
twofold cheek,” i.e., the two cheeks.—zapavopw dace. 
“A noxious beast trampling under foot all law.”—v¢ 
mavra rakeio’, x.7.X. The true reading here is alto- 
gether doubtful. The expression dc... riOéuevoc, for 
é¢ riferat, can only be defended as a harsh anacolu- 
thon, and is viewed in that light by Matthiae. So 
again raxeice violates the analogy of the language, 
and should be raxeifevr. Scaliger conjectures 6 for bec, 
which Paley adopts in his larger edition. The latter 
editor also gives in his larger work rakeiOey év0a0’, but 
for iv@ad’ he substitutes in his smaller edition Seid- 
ler’s conjecture, éer’, who defends é@ero . . . riWépevoc 
by Hec., 644, and compares also Hlectr., 206, vaiw ... 
vaiovoa. The meaning of the passage probably is as 
follows: ‘“ Who with double tongue puts all the things 
that are there on the contrary again here, making the 
former friendly things of all devoid of what is friend- 
ly.” That is, one who perverts right and wrong, and 
for friendship gives enmity. 


292-805. 7d piv ody. “Thy own fate.”—éye. “Holds 
in his hands.”—eidnypévac. From \ayyavw. Heath’s 
reading for ci\eypévac. Cassandra, the chief prize, is 
to be first conducted in form to the commander-in- 
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chief, and then the other captives unto whomsoeyer 
the lot had assigned them.—éa, ri zetxne, x. 7.4. When 
Talthybius had delivered his message, he is seen to 
start at the reflection of light from within the tent 
which he is about to enter. He thinks the captives 
are resolved to perish by fire rather than endure sla- 
very. But Hecuba, more quick to distinguish the true 
cause, hastens to reassure him. It is her own crazy 
and inspired child, Cassandra, about to celebrate her 
nuptials with Agamemnon. —kdpra rot rovdedOEepor, 
x.7.A. “The free-born soul, in circumstances such as 
these, bears. misfortunes very impatiently.” — dvorye. 
Said to the door-keeper inside the tent, which was 
probably represented by the side door of the prosce- 
nium.—yu) rd raisde rpdcgopor, x.7r.d. “Lest a course 
that suits these, but is hateful to the Greeks, throw 
blame upon me.” The Greeks also say, Bareiy twa 
airig, and Barkiy ra éic airiay. 


808-324. dvexe, wapexe, x.7r.d. “‘ Hold up there, give 
it me, bring the light, I am performing a religious 
rite; I am lighting up, see, see, this temple with the 
torch.” She fancies, as Seidler remarks, that she is 
still in the service of the god. The language, of 
course, is wildly ironical. The intended rite is her 
concubinage with Agamemnon.—Ypyy, & ‘Ypévar dvaé. 
The usual refrain in the nuptial song. — yapoupéva. 
Future participle —ézei ot, parep, x. 7X. The idea is, 
Since you, O mother, cannot, by reason of your grief, 
perform the usual duties of a mother on her daugh- 
ter’s marriage, I will perform that office myself. —i¢ 
abyayv. Musgrave understands this to mean, “In the 
open day,” since the marriage torch was usually car- 
ried in the evening. —‘Exdra. She is invoked here 
merely as the goddess of light. —@ véuo¢e tye. The 
common reading ¢ is wrong; the metre requires a 


short syllable. ; 4 
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327-340. we wi warpdc tuot, xr. dX. “As if (it were) 
amid most happy fortunes on the part of my father,”: 
i. e., just as if my father were yet alive and prosperous. 
She says this to her mother, and probably takes her 
by the hand to lead her into the dance.—éuoi. Sup- 
plied by conjecture to suit the metre in y. 312.— dye 
od b0i8é vw, «.7r-X. The idea is, Do thou lead the 
dance in person, O Phoebus, for I am a priestess in 
thy temple.—éy dagvacc. Because his temple was sur- 
rounded by bay-trees.— per’ iuéOey woddy, x.7.d. ‘ Bear- 
ing onward, in accompaniment with me, the most be- 
loved movement .of your feet.” —odare roy ‘Ypuévacor, 
x.7-A. The construction is, Boadre roy ‘Yuévacoy vipgar. 
“Hymn loudly the bride in the nuptial song.” Ob- 
serve the double accusative. The common text has 
Bodoar’ e rov ‘Ypévacoy, 6, Which violates the metre 
(lambie Dim.). The correction is Paley’s, 


841-351. ob Aber. “ Will you pot take hold of.’"— 
éadovyeic. “Thou art wont to hold the torch.” — iw 
Te pey@hwy ehridwy. “And far away from my (once) 
high hopes.”—we o° ody bz’ aixpite, x7. “ How did 
I never imagine that you would wed in this wedlock, 
beneath the weapon’s point or beneath the spear of 
the Greeks!” i.e., how little did I think that you 
would ever become a captive concubine.—od yap 6p0a 
mupgopeic. This would be a bad omen.—ovéé cai riyar, 
x. t.A. “Nor have your evil fortunes, O my child, 
been sobered down.” The common reading is, odd 
o ai roxar,x.t.X. “Nor have thy evil fortunes taught 
thee moderation ;” but this translation, though com- 
monly given, cannot be right, the Greek itself being 
wrong, for cwgpovéw is intransitive, and cannot, of 
course, take the accusative, and cecwopovicact, which 
some recommend (from cw¢povifw), violates the metre, 
the ¢ being short.—eiogépere. “‘ Bear within,” i. e., take 
into the tent again, do not bring here. 
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353-364. wicaZe. “ Cover thickly (with garlands).” 
—riure. ‘Escort me,” i.e., in the procession to the 
tent of my new lord and master.—kdy ju) rapa, x. 7.2. 
“And, if my movements be not prompt enough for 
you, push me on forcibly,” i. e., if you find me reluc- 
tant, even push me by force. Her present consent, and 
eyen eagerness, is caused by the prospect which the 
marriage affords of taking vengeance on the Greeks. 
Hence, throughout, she bids her mother not to weep. 
—ei ydp tort Aokiac. “For if the Loxian god does in- 
deed exist,” i. e., so surely as Apollo lives, the god of 
prophecy, and who has revealed the future unto me. 
—TPrivync. “Than that of Helen.” —kxrevé yap airy. 
“For I will prove his death.” Her concubinage was 
alleged by Clytemnestra as one of the causes that in- 
cited the latter to murder her lord.—zé\exuy, Refer- 
ring to the assassination of Agamemnon.—ée 7payndov 
roy éuoy, Cassandra was slain along with Agamem- 
non.—yadrépwy. Agamemnon is meant.—éior. Present 
in a future sense.—pyrpoxrévove ayévac. “ Matricidal 
conflicts.” The murder of Clytemnestra by her son 
Orestes, and the troubles consequent on the deed. » 


365-372, det». She means she will prove by argu- 
ment. Dindorf rightly gives dé for re, from two MSS. 
“ T will not sing of the axe, etc., but rather I will show,” 
etc.—ivOeog pév, GAN bpwe, «.7.r. Euripides here ap- 
pears to lie open to criticism. How could Cassandra 
lay aside her madness, as if it were a controllable im- 
pulse, and not an inspiration from heaven ?—Onpovrec 
‘EXéynyv. Epexegetical of did piay yuvaiva.—é d& orparn- 
yoc, x.7.r. “ And their general, that wise one, in be- 
half of those most odious to him, lost all that was 
dearest; having given up, for the sake of his brother, 
the pleasures that he took in his children at home.” 
The expression é cogéc is, of course, ironical. By éy6i- 
orwy Helen is‘ meant, who was, in fact, his worst en- 
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emy, and whom he disliked in his heart, while he 
fought for her through the obligation of honor. 


375-385. Ovnoxov. “They began to dic off.” — ov 
ye opr aroorepobpevor. “ Not because they were being 
deprived of border lands,” i.e., ody ixip dpiwy yije.— 
Xijpat 7’ tOvnoxoy, x.r.X. “Both (mothers) died wid- 
owed, and they (the aged husbands) were childless in 
their abodes, having reared their sons for others,” i. e., 
for Agamemnon and his brother to lead away to war. 
Tyrwhitt proposes a@\Xwe for aXowe.—zpde ragpouc. This 
reading will require ¢épwy to be supplied. The com- 
mon text has zpic rapore. “ At their tombs,” which 
appears preferable.— rovd’ éraivov, x.r.d. The idea 
is, Truly, if this be praise (viz., the dying in a cause 
as useless as it was unjust), the Argive army is desery- 
ing of it. She alludes ironically to the so-called glo- 
rious expedition against Troy.—ovyay dpewor, x. 7X. 
This alludes to the adultery of Clytemnestra. Ob- 
serve the crasis in rgoypa, for ra atcypa, the two al- 
phas, though by nature short, coalescing into one 
long a. 


386-400. Tpwec dé. ‘* Now the Trojans, on the other 
hand.” As if she had said, ot piv ’Ayaoi, in v. 368.— 
mepiBorac. ‘' Enclosures.”—Ayauic ay arijoay 1dovai, 
“The pleasures from whom were wanting to the 
Greeks,” i.e., the enjoyment of whose society.—ra 0 
“Exropoc, k.7.. ‘Hear, moreover, how the fate of 
Hector, fraught with sorrow unto thee, really stands.” 
The true view of his death, she urges, is that he has 
won glory by it, and an imperishable name.—iéic. In 
Bekker’s Anecd. Gir., p. 99, the reading 7£¢ occurs; 
but icey and ijcecy, etc., are often confounded.—ypnorie 
Aadev av yeywce. ‘“ He would not have been known as 
a valiant warrior.” —ovjopevoy rd kidoc, x.7.r. “He 
would have had the alliance in his family not spoken 
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of,” i. e., the alliance which he had in his family would 
never have been spoken of. Some of the MSS. read 
cvdoc. Matthiae rightly explains the article here, ra 
Kijdoc, 0 eixer, hv av ovyopevov.—eiyey. Elmsley conject- 
ures eiyey dy déporc, but the preceding py, as Dindorf 
remarks, shows that ¢iyey, by itself here, is the same as 
eixey ay. 


403-411. yjv. “Your country.” —pédmec 0 & péd- 
move, x.7.. “And (how sweetly) you chant those 
things, which, while you chant them, you will perhaps 
not show by the result to be true.”—od ray. For ob 
ro. av. The common text has otcovy.—roraiode pypare. 
“ With such ill-omened words.”—drap ra cepa, x. 7. X. 
“ But, after all, it seems, your fine people, and in repu- 
tation wise, are in no respect better than those who 
are held as naught.” He alludes to Agamemnon, and 
the idea is, Agamemnon, with all his wisdom, is about 
to marry a woman whom I, a simple herald, would 
not have had. The expressions ra cexva and copa are 
here, as Seidler remarks, equivalent to ot cepvoi and 
sopoi. There is no ellipsis of pyyara, as some imagine. 
—rd pndév. Supply dvrwr, 


414-423. "Arpéwe. An anapaest.—rijad towr’ tEaipe- 
tov, k.7.A. ‘Has had to bear love for this raving 
creature, of all persons in the world,” i. e., has suffered 
from it, as if it were a wound or an affliction. The 
idea implied in é£aiperoy is, When so many better were 
to be found.—dvépotc pépecOat wapadidop. “I give up 
to be borne away by the winds,” i.e., I take no fur- 
ther notice of—ov’. Hecuba.—éeo@a. Infinitive for 
imperative.—owgpovoc yuvaxdc. “Of a discreet wom- 
an.” Penelope. 


424-430. a dewoe 6 Adrpic, x. 7... “A mighty fellow, 
truly, is this servant here! Why then do heralds enjoy 
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the name (that they possess) ?” i. e., the honorable ti- 
tle and distinction. Some, however, translate, “ Why 
‘are they (i.e., such fellows as this) called heralds?” 
i.e., when they ought to be called servants, This, 
however, is inferior.—éy dazéyOnpua,x.7.d. “ One com- 
mon subject of dislike to all mankind are these serv- 
ants attached to kings and to states.” . Literally, 
“(employed) round about kings,” ete.—od dye. ‘Do 
you (presume to) say?” Observe the emphatic em- 
ployment of the article.—eic gu’ yppnvevpévor. ‘ Inter- 
preted to me,” i. e., communicated by divine inspira- 
tion. —radXa 6’ obk dvedid. “I will not, however, re- 
proach her with the rest of her fate,” i.e., I will not 
mention, as if to reproach her therewith, the rest of 
her fate; namely, that she will be changed into a dog. 
Compare Hee., 1265. 


431-436. ddernvoc. Referring to Ulysses.—we ypuode. 
That is, my misfortunes will seem delights compared 
with what he will one day suffer.—od 67. . ‘(Having 
wandered over places) where,” etc. Paley calls at- 
tention to the remarkable brevity of the language. 
The story. was so well known that the poet, in the 
Furor scribendi, did not care for strict logical cohe- 
rence. Heath, léss' correctly, thinks that there is a la- 
cuna of a whole line before this verse.—oreviy diavdov 
nérpac. “ The narrow, tide-swelled strait of the rock,” 
i.e., rocky strait. The strait between Italy and Sicily 
is meant. The term diavAov appears to have reference 
here to the tide, or rather swell, described in the Odys- 
sey. Compare, also, Hec., 29.— wpdppwy 7 émiorarne. 
“(Where dwells) the Cyclops, too, cruel-minded shep- 
herd.” Ifthe reading be correct, the term éxrdrne 
is equivalent here to zomnyv. There is, however, a very 
remarkable variation of the text, which occurs in two 
or three MSS., and which some editions adopt, name- 
ly, GpoBdpoc (1. e., ®poBpwe) 7 dpeBarne. 

27 : 


. 
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437-441. Atyvoric. “ The Ligurian,” i.e., Italian. The 
earlier legend made Circe inhabit the island of Aeaea, 
belonging to mythic geography. Later mythologists, 
however, assigned Circe an abode in the insular prom- 
ontory of Circeii, on the Italian coast. Euripides 
seems to follow the later idea, and to have extended 
the name of Liguria far down along the shore of Italy, 
to the south even of Etruria. — @addoone 6 adpupac 
vavayia. ‘(Where there will be for him) a shipwreck 
also in the salt sea.” — wrod 7 gowrec.. “And the 
stron® desire for the lotus.” Observe the force of the 
plural.—ai cdpxa, «.7.d.  “ Which shall hereafter send 
forth from their vocal flesh a voice painful to Ulysses.” 
Observe that cdpxa gwrijecoay is for the genitive cap- 
Kode gwyniconc. Compare Hom. Od., xii., 395: ciproy pév 
pot, kpéa 0 app’ 6BEdoic Emepdxer.—we dé ovyTépw. “ And 
that I may be brief.” Literally, “May cut short (what 
Iam uttering).” 


444-451. ri rove ’Odvacéwe, k.7.A.  “ Why do I ejacu- 
late the labors of Ulysses ?” i. e., why do I loudly pro- 
claim them? The metre here changes to the trochaic 
tetrameter catalectic, and in all the passages where 
this metre is employed excited narration is the char- 
acteristic idea, with rapid motion and utterance com- 
bined; whereas in iambic narratives there is always 
a staid and deliberate tone and demeanor.—'Odvaciwe. 
Pronounced as a trisyllable in scanning.—oveiy’. Ad- 
dressed to Talthybius, who had said, zou por rpd¢ vaic, 
v. 420.—ic“Avdov. Alluding to the fate which awaited 
both herself and Agamemnon. — vuxrdg. His burial 
was to be private, ignominious, and stealthy.—é dorér 
ceuvey te mpaooev. ‘“O thou, who thinkest that thou 
art faring after a grand fashion,” i.e., enjoying now 
a proud elevation. — ¢dpayyec. ‘‘ The cavities of the 
mountain.”—eiia. “ Mystic.” Compare y. 500, where 


she is called oipBaxxoe Oevic. ts 
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453-460. ir’ ax’ éuod, x.7.rd. ‘Depart from me by 
tearings away,” i. e., being plucked away by the hand. 
She does not wish to wear these sacred symbols in 
marriage to a mortal man. It was the tradition that 
Cassandra, though carried off from the temple of Pal- 
las by Ajax, had not been violated by him. Hence 
what immediately follows, ér’ oto’ ayy) ypda.—zot zor’ 
tuBaivey pe xn. Not, for what destination (which she 
knew, v. 314), but “Whither ought I go in order to 
embark,” i. e., whither must I go to find the ship, that 
I may embark. — ovkér’ dy ¢0avoig dv, x7. rd. “You 
could not any longer be too quick in looking out for 
a breeze for your sails.” Compare Heracl., 721.— oc 
piay rpwy, K.7.r. The idea is, You cannot be too quick 
in departing, for you will take me home to be a curse 
to the Greeks.—ot paxpay déeo0é p’. “You will re- 
ceive me in no long time,” i. e., you will soon receive 
me. Observe that od paxpdy is for ov« é paxpay, 
but that the omission of the preposition is very un- 
usual, 


464-477. % peOhoere ; ‘Will you leave her thus neg- 
lected ?”—otrot gia ra ju) dia, & ipa. “The things 
that are unacceptable can in no way be acceptable, O 
maidens.” These words are parenthetical, and the al- 
lusion is to their officious services,—cakovde piv avaxa- 
XG, k.7.A. Observe the force of the article. The Greek 
means the same as Kaxoi péy iciy ot cbupaxot, ode avaxa- 
AG, Spwe dé, x. 7. A bold sentiment, remarks Paley, 
plainly indicating a disbelief in the popular theology. 
The same idea occurs at v. 1280.—éyee re oxjpa. “It 
has some form of propriety.”—raya@’ tigoa. “To re- 

‘count the good things (that once were mine).” Mus- 
graye thinks that 2Z@dw was properly used of a mourn- 
ful strain.—zXeiov’ oikroy tuBadre, “I shall excite more 
commiseration.”’ —7 pév ripavyoc. Elmsley’s reading, 
for jyev ripavvor, The Epic form of the first person 
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is 7 for éa, like 76n for ydea.—oix apOpoy addoc. “ Not 
a mere number,” i.e., not mere ciphers. Observe the 
employment here of édwe in the sense of prorsus or 
non nist. (Ruhnken, ad Tim. Lew., p. 199, 283.)—EN7- 
vic ovdt BapBapoc. The usual and favorite antithesis 
between "E\Ajvec and BapBapo. suggested, as Paley re- 
marks, the addition of the last word, though, accord- 
ing to the Greek view, Hecuba herself was BapBapoc. 
We must regard BapBapoc yury, therefore, as equivalent 
here to aAn BapBapoc yurn. 


483-497. é¢’ éoxetw wupg. “At the Hercean altar,” 
i.e., the altar of Hercean Jove. Compare vy. 17. Ob- 
serve here the peculiar meaning of zupd@, an altar, 
namely, for burnt-offerings.—eic afiwna vuppiwy aipe- 
rov. “Fora chosen honor of nuptials,” i. e., for choice 
and distinguished nuptials. — a@ypé@nv. “I have had 
taken from me.”’—rd doicbioy dé, x.7.4. “ But as the 
last coping-stone of my wretched woes.” — dacvpoopw- 
tara. ‘“ Most unsuited.” — Oupdv ddrpw, «.7r.d. That 
is, to be the cdydovyxoc, or portress, stationed by the in- 
side of the door to remove’ the bar or bolt when any 
one required admission. —rpuynpa. “ Squalid.” — xé- 
mrwYv akiopar. “Tatters of vestments,” i. e., tattered 
vestments. — dddxiyn’ ddBiore éxew. “ Disereditable for 
the (once) prosperous to wear.” 


500-509. ctpBaxye Oeoic. ‘“ Bacchant with the gods,” 
i,e., wild prophetess, holding communion in thy ray- 
ings with the gods.—otate évoac, «.7.d. “ Under what 
calamitous circumstances hast thou changed thy maid- 
en state !’’ i. e., with the destruction of thy country and 
home.—dpony oropa. Consult Lobeck, ad Ajac., p. 271, 
seqq.—izd. “Influenced by.”—doddov. “ Enslaved.” 
—oriBada mpde xapcurerh, x.7-. “To some bed on the 
ground, and some rocky ridge,” ete. By kpydeuva is 
here meant the ridge or crest of a rock, just as Homer 


: 
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calls the walls or battlements: of Troy tepa xpndeuva. 
(i1., xvi., 100.) 


511-521. apoi poe “Iuov, x.7.d. “Sing for me, O 
Muse, amid tears, a funereal song about Ilium on a 
novel theme.” The expression dpdi "Ikvoy is Epic. 
Matthiae compares the beginning of the Homeric 
Hymn to Mercury.—kcawéy burvwy. Not in new strains, 
but on a subject not hitherto treated of in lyric meas- 
ures, i.e., the capture of Troy by the device of the 
wooden horse.—émjdecov. Barnes’s correction for éa- 
tnoeov. The term properly means, “ On the death of 
relations,” then generally, “‘Mournful,’” ‘‘ Funereal.” 
—i¢ Tpoiay, “On Troy.” —rerpaBapovoc ix’ amhvac. 
‘Through the four-footed vehicle.” The horse is 
called here azjva, because it ran on wheels or rollers, 
—olpava Bpémovra. “Snorting loudly.” The term od- 
pava is here employed figuratively. The allusion ap- 
pears to be to the loud creaking and rumbling in the 
transit of the machine. — évordov. ‘Pregnant with 
arms.’’—iy zidac. In order to tempt the Trojans to 
drag it within, under the pretence of its being an of- 
fering to the temple. 


522-530. ava & {Bdacev, x.r.d. “And standing (there- 
on), the people shouted aloud from the rock,” i. e., from 
the Acropolis. Observe the idiom in azé zérpac ora- 
Ocic.—avayere. “ Lead up,” i.e., to the temple in the 
Acropolis.—veariéiv. Bothe’s emendation for veavidwr. 
The antithesis with yepade requires mention of the 
male sex, and it was evidently, remarks Paley, not the 
part of the maidens to do the hard work of the pull- 
ing.—ddduoy toyoy drav. “They became possessed of 
the treacherous eyil.” 


533-540. weve eiv odpeia, e.7.rX. “To give to the 
goddess (not a horse, but) a band of Argives, in a well- 
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wrought fabric of mountain pine, and the destruction 
of Troy, as a grateful offering to the Virgin of the im- 
mortal steeds.” The Greeks say yadpw roc as well as 
xapw ruvi. “An offering in honor of a person.” We 
have given Paley’s rendering, who retains the common 
reading Xéyor, inclining, however, to the substitution 
of déov, which would refer to the horse itself. Din- 
dorf thinks zevca ety odpeia an interpolation. If an er- 
ror lurks anywhere, however, it must be in Zeordy, since 
it is extremely doubtful whether we can express the 
material out of which a thing is made by the dative 
with éy, In scanning the penult of odpeig must be 
shortened, in order to make the line a cretic dimeter, 
corresponding to v. 513. — décwy. For décovea, the 
idea of Xade being implied in zaca yivva. (Jelf, G.G., 
§ 379, Obs. 1.)—Krworod 0’ appiBdrorc, x.7.rX. “And by 
means of strands of rope thrown around, just as the 
black hull of a ship, they (drew it) to the stone seats 
and the pavement, fraught with ruin to their country, 
of the goddess -Pallas, and placed it there.” Observe 
that «\worod has here the force of a substantive. The 
expression ¢dpava \diva refers to the temple of the 
goddess, and dameda to the pavement around it. The 
preposition eic, moreover, takes the place of a yerb of 
motion. Paley remarks that from this passage we de- 
rive a glimpse of the Greek custom of transporting 
ships by land (e. g., over the Isthmus of Corinth) by 
ropes and rollers under the keel. 


543-550. Awrde. “Pipe.” These instruments were 
sometimes so called because often made of the hard; 
black wood of a tree named the lotus, but not to be 
confounded with the Homeric lotus.—zapOévor & dépi- 
ov, x7. “The maidens, too, were plying the airy 
beat of their feet.” Observe that ava is here for dvjec- 
pov, as in vy, 98 we had dva for dvdepe. Matthiae pro- 
poses to omit the re after Body, in the next line, and 


“ 


J 
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to translate the words ava xpdroyv modwy by “ comitante 
pedum strepitu,” but Paley remarks that this is hardly 
a right use of ava here.—pédaway aiyav tuxev brvy. 
“Gave forth a smoky glare during sleep.” We have 
given Matthiae’s explanation of pédaway aiyhayv, who 
remarks, “de luce fumo involuta, nigricante, accipio, 
qualis est taedarum,” and he compares Virgil’s “ atro 
lumine fumantes taedas.” (Aen., vii., 457.) —édwxev trvy. 
There is some corruption here, as the metre of v. 530 
clearly shows, Hermann translates tzvm by “apud 
obdormiscentes,” which shows that he favored the read- 
ing zap’ irvy. 


554-566. tuekropav. “Was celebrating.” — gowia 
Boa. “A cry of slaughter.”—éBarrE yxEipac éxronpévac. 
“Threw their frightened hands,” i. e., threw their 
hands in terror.—déyov. ‘From the place of conceal- 
ment.” — kdpac gpya IMaddadoc. The soldiers in the 
horse are here confounded with the horse itself, which 
was built ‘‘ diwina Palladis arte.” (Aen., ii., 15.) —vea- 
vv. Seidler’s correction for veavidwy. Compare note 
on v. 527.—xovporpdgy. Hellas, as rovporpddoc, ought 
to have spared and educated the youth whom she now 
destroyed.—origavoy. Ironical. 


569-574. wopOpevopévny. ‘“Conveyed (hither).” — 
mapa 6° sipecia pactray éxera. “And close by her, 
through the oarage of her breast, follows,” etc. This 
harsh metaphor, observes Paley, is used, apparently, 
for the sake of continuing the figure in zop@uevopévny, 
and because éyoc is often said: of a ship. The poet 
merely means that Astyanax is reclining on his moth- 
er’s breast; but he says that he is conveyed or pro- 
pelled near or by her (literally, “ follows”) by the oar- 
age or rowing of her breast. It seems better, he adds, 
to read dpa than zapd, i. e., not to make eipesig depend 
on the preposition.—cxirore. Probably the costly em- 
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broidered garments, etc., taken in the houses of Troy. 
—AywXwe. Three syllables in scanning. 


578-589. ri waar’ Edy orevaterc; “ Why groanest 
thou forth my paean ?” i.e., why do you utter or, an 
exclamation that belongs rather to me? Observe that 
aaav here, by a species of euphemism, is employed for 
Opivoc. —ravd’ adyéwy. “For these woes.” Genitive 
of exclamation. — indy 7’ ebyéveca raidwy. “And my 
nobly born children.” Literally, “‘ The noble birth of 
my children.”—xazvotra. Compare y. 8.—pddrow. The 
optative, to express a wish.—réxywy dymor’ apr, eT. r. 
“Once the first-born of my childen unto Priam, take 
me to (my rest in) Hades.” Some editions place a com- 
ma after zpeoBuyevéc, and connect Mprapy with roiuioar, 
which they change to xcépica. +“ Bear me unto Priam 
in Hades.” But the metre opposes this reading. 


590-603. otde wé00r peydro. ‘* These regrets we feel 
are great,” i.e., the regrets we feel, you for a son, f for 
a husband, and both for our country.—oyerdia. Ad- 
dressed to Hecuba. Bothe retains the old reading, 
oxérhia, and says that the a is long by the ictus me- 
tricus.—dryn. Supply peydra.— ode ydvoc. Paris — 
Oe¢ mapa Maddad. That is, near the statue of the god- 
dess herself, in the very precincts of her temple. Ob- 
serve that @e¢ becomes a monosyllable in scanning.— 
rérarat. For ixrérarau—ivvee. “ Has come unto,”— 
kai udy ddpov. Supply daxptw.—évd’ thoxevOnv. ‘In 
which I was delivered,” i.e., first became a mother. 
Compare Bacch., vy. 3: Leuérn Aoxevdeio’ dorparnpopw 
mupt. — tpnporore. ‘ Destitute of a city.” Seidler’s 
reading for gpnpoc wéAuc.—addxpuroc. Dobree suggest- 
ed this to be a gloss, so that a4\yéwy will make the con- 
cluding foot of an hexameter. 


605-617. potca 6’, i) Nbxac éxe. ‘And music which 
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has one’s sorrows for its subject.” Some read Moica, 
x.7.d. ‘“ And the Muse who has sorrows for her theme.” 
Compare Med., 190.—@eév. Monosyllable in scanning. 
—ra pndiv bvra. “That (before) were nothing.”—ra 
Soxovy7’. “ The things that appeared fair.”.—reia. “As 
booty.” —ée¢ dovrAov. “To the condition of a slave.” 
The person for the thing, that is, dovAov for dovdeiay.-— 
éyov. ‘ Undergoing.”’—ré rij¢ dvayrne. For avaycn.— 
kan. For cai amé.—dddog tic Aiag debrepoc. ‘Some 
other second Ajax.” Agamemnon is here called a sec- 
ond Oilean Ajax, as having resolved to marry, sacri- 
legiously, one consecrated to the god.—yvoseic dé yarepa. 
“ But you are unfortunate in other matters also,” i.e., 
in the loss of another daughter. Observe that éepa 
here appears to haye the force of ada, a usage not un- 
common in Attic, especially in Aristophanes.—dy y’ ote 
hérpoy,x.7.d. “ (Yes! in matters) of which there is nei- 
ther measure nor number unto me.” . Hecuba misunder- 
stands the allusion in the previous line, and replies, Yes, 
indeed, to an extent beyond measure or contemplation. 


619-628. afiyy. Hermann conjectures eiyw, but 
the whole point lies in the circumstance of a cherished 
life being sacrificed to a lifeless corse.—roir éxeivo, 
c.7r.A. “ This is that very enigma which, though clear, 
Talthybius some time ago uttered unto me not clearly,” 
i.e., clear of import, though not clearly expressed, or, 
clear enough, though not clear to her at the time.— 
carexovapny. “ And I mourned over.” The verb liter- 
ally refers, in the middle voice, to beating the breasts 
in sorrow.—zpocgayparwr. ‘ Immolation.”—od rairéy, 
& xai,x.7.r. “To die is not the same thing, my child, 
with the beholding of the light of day,” i. e., wretched 
as you may be, life is still life, and, since it is cheered 
by hope, it is better in any case than death, 


- 629-635. & pijrep, x. 7. A. This verse and the suc- 
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ceeding one are suspected by Dindorf to be spurious, 
or interpolated from some other play. Musgrave, fol- 
lowed by Burges and Bothe; reads od rexotca, but this 
is needless, since the mother of Polyxena may be 
meant (“ Oh! thou that didst bear her”). As to Din- 
dorf’s objection, that réA\orov Aéyoy is inappropriate 
since the audience would have looked only for some 
good news after such a preface, this is well answered 
by Paley. Such, namely, was the love of Euripides 
for the philosophy of the schools, that he may have 
meant “an excellent argument,” or one “most adapt- 
ed to console.”—isov. That is, in respect of absolute 
insensibility to ill.—dryei yap oddév, e.7.d. “For he 
(that is dead) grieves not from having been conscious 
of ills,” i. e., from any consciousness of them. This is 
the simplest way of explaining the sentence. Some, 
without any necessity, make the construction to be a\- 
yet yap obdéy, obdiv yoOnpévoc Kkaxiv.— Wuyiy adGarat, 
«.7.d. “ Wanders away in mind from former felicity,” 
i. é., is ever thinking of and ever missing it; or, in oth- 
er words, is ever tortured by the remembrance of the 
past. 


638-648, tyw d& rofetcaca, x.7.d. “But I, having 
shot at high repute, after having obtained a larger 
share of it than usual, missed the point I had gained,” 
i.e., lost it. It is best, as Paley remarks, to make ed- 
dofiac depend on rofetcaca. Some, altering the punc- 
tuation, make it depend on zXeiov. In réyn, especially 
coupled with its correlative auapravew, the hitting the 
mark, or point aimed at, is meant.—cw¢pova. “ Be- 
coming duties.” More literally, ‘‘ Discreet acts.” — 
aparoy piv, tvOa, x.7.r. “In the first place, where 
(whether a slur may already attach to women or not) 
this very conduct brings ill-repute with it to one who 
does not remain within,” etc. Observe that zpérov 
pév is answered by 7é in v, 649. The passage is ob- 
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scurely worded, and all from y. 642 to v. 651 has been 
regarded as an interpolation by Seidler and Dindorf. 
—tiow re peddOpwy, x.7.d. “ And I admitted not with- 
in my halls the clever sayings of women,” i.e., their 
gossip and romantic notions. The employment of the 
middle in ciseppovpny is, as Paley remarks, an excep- 
tional use. 


649-667. dupa jovyoy. “ A quiet eye.” A staid, tran- 
quil, or quiet eye, which the Greeks regarded as a 
mark of cwppoctvn.—vikny rapiiva. ‘To concede the 
victory.” —révde krnddv. “The report of this con- 
duct..—zapécaca. ‘Having forgotten.” More liter- 
ally, ‘Having pushed aside,” i.e., from memory. — 
Kaky. ‘ Base.” —iuavrijc deoréraic puonoopa. “I shall 
make myself hated by my masters.” — cairou Aéyovow, 
x.7.A. Dindorf regards from this verse to line 667 as 
an interpolation, without assigning any particular rea- 
son.—aréxruo airyy. “I have always held in abhor- 
rence her.” Compare note on Med., '707.—kairou 76 
Onpwdec, x.r.rX. “And yet the brute is both without 
a voice and without the use of reason, and is also in- 
ferior in nature.” 


674-680. éidoow. Supply cakd. She here comes to 
the point she had undertaken to prove at v. 627.— 
obdé Kémropat gpéivac, x.r.r. “Nor am I beguiled in 
mind (by the pleasing delusion) that I shall fare at all 
well (for the time to come).”—?¢ ravroy ijxere cuppopae, 
c.7.A. ‘You have come into the same condition of 
misfortune with myself, and, by lamenting your own 
(lot), you teach me where I am in respect of woes,” 
i.e., by lamenting your own sad plight, you remind 
me of my own. 


681-695. airy) pév obrw, x.r.d. Hecuba compares her 
condition to that of sailors in a storm. When the gale 
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is moderate, they employ every effort to insure their 
safety ; but if it is excessive they give themselves up 
to despair. So she, from the pressure of her many 
misfortunes, is speechless and powerless.—ypagg. “ In 
a picture.” Sea-pieces must therefore have been paint- 
ed in the time of Euripides. —6 0 iwi daigeow BeBac. 
“And another presiding over the sails,” i. e., the man- 
agement of the sails; meaning the zddec, or sheets.— 
dyrrov tipywy vaoc. “Keeping the bilge-water out of 
the ship,” i. e., baling it out as fast as it enters.—évdér- 
rec. ‘Having given in to,” i.e., having yielded to.— 
mapeicayv. ‘They are wont to surrender.” Observe 
the force of the aorist.—7apeic’ id orépa. “ Having 
succumbed, restrain my tongue.” Literally, “‘ Permit 
it (to be quiet).” Hartung considers this expression 
a faulty one, and reads éyw.—ovx. For 6 tx.—ra¢ piv 
"Exropoc riyac éacov. “ Dismiss the fortunes of Hec- 
tor.” Supply yaipew.—owon. In the sense of restor- 
ing.—@adror dédeap. ‘The pleasing endearment.” 


697-703. raida rovde rade. “This son of my son.” 
Astyanax, son of her son Hector.—karoxiceay. Sup- 
ply Tpoiay. Some copies give, however, “I\uor for tore- 
pov, rendering an ellipsis unnecessary. The historical 
allusion is to the rebuilding of Troy by Aeolian colo- 
nists.—Adyoc. ‘Subject of discourse.”’—Adrpw. The 
Scholiast thinks that this, perhaps, is not Talthybius, 
but another herald, though the former name is pre- 
fixed as a dramatis persona. 'The reason for this opin- 
ion is that the man here exhibits much feeling and 
reluctance to give pain. 


706-719. Aavaéy re Iehomiddy re. “ Of both the Da- 
nai in general and the Pelopidae in particular,” i.e., 
Agamemnon and Menelaus, descendants of Pelops.— 
Edoke révde waida. Aposiopesis.—péy od riy abréy, x. 7X. 
“Surely not should have a different master from us ?” 
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The od merely negatives rdv airév. The reply of An- 
dromache here implies literally an ellipsis of Zdo¢e from 
the previous line.—éryveo’ aid, x.r.d. ‘I commend 
(and ever shall) your delicacy of feeling, except in case 
you may have good news to tell (and then I commend 
not the reserve that withholds it).” Most copies give 
caka, but these words are constantly confused. Here 
kaka gives, says Paley, an evidently wrong sense, — 
oc kiiw, «7.4. Exclamation. — vig. ‘ Carries the 
day,” j.e., with his opinion.—rééac. “ Having urged 
upon them.” Referring to Ulysses.—réyv avrot zépt. 
“In the case of his own (offspring).” 


720-732. det. Dindorf gives éciv after Jacobs, mak- 
ing this line a continuation of the account of Ulysses’ 
speech. But this is unnecessary. Talthybius merely 
tells Andromache what must now be done by herself 
or others.—éc yevéoOw. ‘So let it be.” Observe that 
we is here for otrwe, as the accent indicates.—pijr’ davré- 
xouv rovd. “Nor cling to this one,” i.e., do not op- 
pose his removal.—edyevac. “ With a noble spirit,” 
i,e., not in the craven spirit of a slave.—piyre oPévovca 
pdév, x... “Nor, being powerless, think that you 
are powerful.”—x«paret. For the passive, compare He- 
racl., 944.— pay. Depending on Potdopa. So dpa 
in the next line—pizrew dapdc. “To fling forth im- 
precations,” i.e., rashly to utter them. This would 
be a bad omen on departure.—kexrnpévn. “ Bearing.” 
Literally, “ Possessing.” 


735-751. weprood ryunOeic. “ Prized above all things.” 
The masculine participle agrees with rékvoy, by syn- 
esis, as if the latter word had been zat.— rod rarpdc¢ 
evyévea. ‘Thy father’s noble worth.” Being the son 
of a brave sire, you would be the more feared by the 
Greeks if they allowed you to live.—rd & éoOddy odk, 
x.7.. “For the valor of thy sire came not in good 
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season for thee.”—ody we opayeiov, x.7.. A very sus- 
picious line. In the first place, opayéioy in this pas- 
sage alone means “a victim.” Elsewhere it means a 
vessel for holding the blood. And, in the next place, 
it is very awkward to supply zaida with épuéy. —oix 
elow “Exrwp. “Hector will not come.” —od ovyyévea 
marpéc. “ Nor will thy father’s kindred come.”—rveip’ 
dropphéec oéfev. “Thou wilt break off the breathing 
of thy existence.” 


752-766. szayxddtoua. “Burden for the bended 
arms.” —ypwrdc 760 zvevpa. Compare Med., 1075.—éa 
cevjc. Equivalent to paraiwc. Supply mpatewe.—pa- 
thy 6 éudxQovv, x.7.X. This verse occurs also in the 
Medea, v. 1030.—xpéomirve rv rexovcay. “Come unto 
her that bare thee.” Observe the force of zpéozmirve, 
so beautifully expressive of a child running up to and 
throwing itself into its mother’s arms.—ipoic vwrorot. 
The arms of the child are to be thrown around the 
mother’s neck, and clasped behind. — BdpBapa axa. 
“ Barbarian ills,” i. e., worthy of Persians or Scythians, 
not of civilized Greeks.—Atéc. Supply Ovydrnp.—’ Ada- 
oropoc. “From some evil genius.”—k«ifjpa. ‘ A source 
of ruin.” 


769-778. dyere, pépere, x.r.d. This verse is so defi- 
cient in rhythm that Paley thinks it can hardly have 
been written by Euripides. Moreover, cai is wanting 
in most of the old copies.—é @edy. “ By the very 
gods.” Observe the force of ix.—dpfta. “To ward 
off.” The verb dpyyo has here the force of dpivw. 
Compare Med., 1276; Heracl., 840.—imi narov yap tpxo- 
pla, x.r.X. Andromache here finally leaves the stage. 


779-784. crepavac. “ Battlements,” i. €., so called as 
crowning the ramparts.—ixpav@y. “ Has been passed.” 
More literally, “Has been determined.” — \apBadvere. 
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Said to the guards that accompany him.—kai avacdeia, 
«.7.r. “And more a friend to relentlessness than my 
mind is.” The old reading was dperépac, corrected by 
Tyrwhitt, and most of the old copies give dvacdeiac, 
which was probably the cause of the former error, 


787-798. ri o tyw dpadow; “ What shall I do to 
thee ?” i.e., by way of showing the last token of affec- 
tion. — rade oor didopmer, k.7.X. The idea is, We have 
nothing to give but the expression of our anguish. 
That is all we can call our own. Take it, and fare- 
well.—xézove. Seidler’s emendation for crizove, which 
violates the metre. —révde yap dpxoperv. ‘For over 
these things (alone) have we control,” i. e., for this,is 
all that is left over which we have any control.) 
od xwpetv. “Of going.” More literally, “So as not to 
be going.” Observe that jx) of becomes pév in scan- 
ning. 


795-805. pedcccorpdgou Larapivoc, x.r.d. Troy twice 
captured, by Hercules, and by the Atridae, is the sub- 
ject of this elegant but difficult ode.— rac éauvewdmé- 
vac, k.7.r. ‘That lies in the direction of the sacred 
hills,” i.e., near to the Acropolis of Athens, which 
commanded a view of the island.—w’. édaiac, «. 7. X. 
According to the legend, Minerva planted the sacred 
olive with her own hands on the rock of the Acropo- 
lis.—deaée. ‘Showed forth.” She not only gave it, but 
she pointed out to her people its utility and its mode 
of culture.— yAaveaéc. Compare Suppl.; 258.—cvvapi- 
orctwy. <A. better reading than cvvapioredowyv, because 
the object of the expedition is conveyed by éxzépowy. 


806-810. ur’ éBac ag’ ‘E\Addoc. These words, says 
Paley, are clearly corrupt, nor has any satisfactory cor- 
rection been proposed. The poet could hardly haye 
written Bac . . . 7d wapo.d’ dr’ ¢Bac, and therefore we 
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must suppose dr’ éBac ag’ “EXAddoe to be a gloss, espe- 
cially as the last word is immediately repeated in the 
next sentence. The metre would be satisfied by read- 
ing az’ "Apyovg for ag’ ‘EXXddoc. Elmsley proposed 
an’ oikwy.—rorwrv. “On account of the steeds,” i. e., 
which Laomedon had promised to Hercules if he 
would deliver his daughter Hesione from the sea-mon- 
ster.—itoyace. “ Stopped.”—xai vadbder’ avipbaro mpup- 
vav. ‘And attached the cables to the sterns,” i.e., 
and made secure the stern-fasts. Observe that zpuyray 
is the gen. plur.—yepoe evoroyiayv. “His skilfully han- 
dled weapons,” i. e., the bow and arrows, with which 
his hand took skilful aim.—Aaopédoyre gdvov. On hay- 
ing taken the city, he slew Laomedon and his sons, 
excepting Podarces, afterwards called Priam. 


812-817. Kavovwy. dé ruKiopara BoiSov, x.r.r. ‘And 
having demolished, with the red fire-blast, the chisel- 
lings after the plumb-line of Phoebus,” i. e., the stones 
squared and put together by his rule, or, in other 
words, the walls of Troy. The rixco¢ was a mason’s 
chisel, the cavwy the red line by which stones were 
marked for squaring. The stone-work here meant is 
in opposition to the rude Cyclopean masonry.—déic dé 
dvoiy wirtdow. . ““ And twice with attacks.” Literally, 
“Rushings,” i.e., quick movements of troops. One 
attack by Hercules, and one now by the Argive host. 
—rarédvoey. Supply aira. 


819-839. paray ap’. ‘In vain, then,” i.e., to no pur- 
pose, then, O Ganymede, dost thou serve Jove, in all 
the luxury of thy celestial life, while the land that 
bore thee is being consumed with fire. — m\jpwpa. 
“The filling.” —@ 0é oe, x.7.4. Burges very neatly 
gives ya 6é oe, x.r.d.—iayovo’, x.7.X. The reading in 
the text is Seidler’s, adopted by Dindorf, for iaxor, 
oioy oiwrdc rexéwy brep Bod. — ai pév. . Supply Bowor.— 
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eivac. “Their husbands.” For eivdropac, the com- 
mon reading, corrected by Seidler.—dpépuor. Compare 
Hippol., 229.—od d& rpdowra, x.7.r. “ But thou mean- 
while keepest a youthful countenance, beautiful in its 
calm graces, near the throne of Jove.” 


840-838. "Epwe, "Epwe, «.7.. The meaning is, that 
the love of Aurora for the Trojan Tithonus, by bring- 
ing about an alliance of a mortal with a god, caused, 
or joined in causing, the walls of Troy to be built by 
Laomedon, the father of Tithonus, and Apollo.—padrwr. 
“Being an object of care.”—iripywoac. “ Didst thou 
exalt.”—r0 pév ody Atée, «7. d. “I willno longer, then, 
speak of what forms the reproach of Jove,” i.e., his 
apathy and neglect of the Trojans.—‘Apépac. ~ That is, 
"Hove. Aurora. The meaning is, But I will say how 
the goddess Aurora witnessed (when she ought to 
have averted) the destruction of Troy.—ddody. “ With 
baleful influence.” Equivalent here, according to Seid- 
ler, to é\é0ppov.—rekvorroidy éxovoa, x.7t.rd. “Through 
having a husband of this very land, as the father of a 
race,” etc. Observe that éyovca agrees with pépa, im- 
plied in dpépac péyyoc.—édrida. From the alliance of 
Tithonus with Aurora, great aid to Troy was expected. 
—rd Demy dé pirrpa,x.t.r. “ But the loves of the gods 
have come to naught for Troy,” i.e., have proved of 
no advantage to that city. 


860-864. & raddupeyyéc, «7. A. “ O fair-beaming light 
of the sun this day.” Observe the limiting effect of 
voée. Menelaus appears on the stage, escorted by sol- 
diers or other attendants (éadovec, v. 880). His ven- 
geance has been satisfied by the death of the perfidi- 
ous Paris, against whom, rather than for the recovery 
of his wife, the Trojan expedition was undertaken. 
He has now come to carry away his faithless consort, 
* who is one of the captives, to Argos, where she shall 
28 
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be put to death in atonement for the many lives she 
has caused to be sacrificed. — xai orpdrevp’ “Axyatixdy. 
“And the Grecian army along with me.” He does 
not mean kai odré¢ tore orparde ’Ayaiwy, but, 1 am Me- 
nelaus, I who, together with the army, underwent so 
many labors. The words cai orparevp’ ’Ayatixdy are add- 
ed somewhat negligently. Grammatically we may sup- 
ply éudynoe ody époi.mody doov Soxodoi pe. That is, od 
Tooovroy we doxovai pe. Supply édGetv. 


870-883. 4 zor’ iv uy. For she had ceased to be 
the wife of Menelaus, and had become the bride of 
another. He purposely disowns the connection that 
he may treat her as a mere captive.—oimep yap airyy, 
c.7.r. ‘For they who obtained her by great toil 
with the spear.”—eire. ‘Or if.’—rov itv Tpoig. Sup- 
ply BeBovrevpévov.taoa. “To leave alone.” —dodva. 
“To give her up,” i.e., to the relations of the slain.— 
xowac. The accusative is here in apposition with the 
previous sentence.—zéuonerv. ‘* We will conyey.” A 
signification arising from the meaning of escorting. 


884-894. & yijc dynua. “O stay of earth.” The term 
éxna Means primitively anything that bears or sup- 
ports. Some very erroneously render it here “ char- 
jot.” We have here, remarks Paley, a very curious 
passage, containing the speculations either of Anax- 
agoras or some philosopher of the atheistic school of 
Diagoras; and the more curious because its novelty 
and singularity are recognized in the words of Mene- 
laus: ebxydc dc ixaivicac Oey. ‘ How strange a prayer 
you have addressed to the gods.” The poet, without 
the fear of a prosecution for impiety before his eyes, 
intimates that Jupiter, if there is such a being at all, 
is either the air, that both sustains the earth and rests 
upon it; or the irresistible power of nature to produce 
all things after a certain law; or else Reason or, rath- — 
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er, the directing agency which ordained all things from 
the first and which exists in the soul of every man.— 
dvoréracrog sidévat. ‘Hard to know even by conject- 
ure.”—év abdgov Baivwy Keded0ov. “ Proceeding by a 
noiseless path.” The ways of Providence are silent 
and secret. One does not hear the footstep of the 
god on the road that he treads.—rjvde. Helen.—aipet. 
“She captivates.”—xydnpara.  Spell-like arts.”—yoi. 
For kai oi. 


895-9138. déoy gdBov. “ Worthy of fear,” i.e., well 
calculated to alarm. — ixzéuzoua. “Am I hurried 
forth.”—oyedor pév oida. “I know almost for certain.” 
—yvipa rivec. “ What resolves there are.” —ov«c cic 
axpiBic WAOec. ‘You have not come to an accurate 
weighing of your deserts,” i.e., your case is not to be 
inquired into now; that has already been done, and it 
only remains for sentence to be inflicted.—zpi¢ rair’. 
“To this point.” —rotd étvdene. “In want of this,” 
i.e., deprived of this privilege of a hearing.—rode ty- 

avriovg Noyouc. ‘A speech on the opposite side.”— 
rév waco’. “ Of her evil doings.”—ourreOeic 8 6 mite 
Aéyog. “ And my whole speech, when brought togeth- 
er,” i.e., the summing up of the whole case, the bal- 
ancing of the arguments both for and against her, will 
leave her not a chance of escape.—cyxorje 7d dépor. 
“The grant is one requiring leisure.” Paley makes 
the meaning to be, The gift is granted, not from favor 
to her, but because I have leisure to hear both parties. 
This can hardly be correct. The idea rather is, The 
discussion proposed will require delay, which I would 
rather avoid. Still, however, ete.— we pady. “That 
she may know this.” 


916-924. ty &, do otpat, x.7.d. “I, however, set- 
ting in array against each other my charges and thine, 
will reply to thine, which I think thou wilt allege 
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against me,” i.e., weighing against each other the 
charges I have to bring against you, and those you 
haye to bring against me. Of course, Menelaus, and 
not Hecuba, is addressed, as the masculine iéyra shows. 
—rpérov pév,x.7.. Helen commences her defence by 
shifting the responsibility of the war upon others.—é 
xpéoBuc. Priam.—dédarod aixpoy pipnpa. “ That sad im- 
personation of a firebrand.” Hecuba had dreamed 
that, in becoming the mother of Paris, she was giving 
birth to a lighted brand.—zoré. “ Formerly.”—rpus- 
oby Zedyoc. “The triple team.” <A figure not in very 
good taste. 


925-930. ddore. “The proffered gift.".—2Zanordvat. 
“Should overthrow.”— Acad’ Eipwrne 0’ bpouc, x. 7d. 
“That he should have Asia and the bounds of Europe 
as one kingdom.” — «i oge xpiveey Tdpu. “If Paris 
should give her the preference.” Observe that xpivevey 
has here the force of zpoxpivecey, and compare Herael., 
197.—éxraydoupéyn. “ Extolling highly.”—ddcew. Sup- 
ply éué, as implied in rodpoy. 


932-948. Oedc. Monosyllable in scanning.—od xpa- 
reid’ ix BapBdpwr, x. 7. “ You are not (as you might 
have been) ruled over by barbarians, having either 
been brought into contact with their spears, not (cer- 
tainly) by regal power (imposed),” i.e., you are not 
under barbarian rule, having either been conquered 
in war, or having received the yoke of a master, Ob- 
serve the unusual construction otve . . . od, the change 
to od in the latter clause being intended for emphasis. 
—rpabsica. ‘‘ Having been sold,” i.e., to Paris by Ve- 
nus, as a reward for his decision in her favor.—2é dv. 
“(For those things) on account of which.”—aira ray 
mociv, “The real matter now before us.” Literally, 
“The things themselves that are at our feet,” i. e., the 
real question on which guilty or not guilty turns.—é 
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tid’ dddorwp. “The evil genius of this woman here,” 
i. e., the evil genius attached to her destinies.—Kpysiay 
x96va. Menelaus had left Sparta to superintend some 
private affairs in Crete, where his grandfather Cretheus 
had left him his successor in the sovereignty. Mean- 
while he had left his house unguarded, trusting to the 
honor of his wife—rodzi rd.“ As to what followed 
this.”"—rjv Oedv. Venus.—xpeicowyv. “ More powerful.” 


951-960. évOev o. “ After this, however.” —etizpemi X6- 
yov. “A specious charge.” —yvir’ otk fy, x. 7.d. “ When 
my union with him was no longer controlled by divine 
agency.” She dwells particularly on the plea that Ve- 
nus alone was the cause of her marriage with Paris.— 
éorevoov. “I strove earnestly after.”—éc yijv wdéarov- 
cay. ‘Trying to steal away (and let down) to earth.” 
Compare vy. 1010.—7mXexraiow. Supply ceipare.—odroc. 
This is said with real or affected contempt, not de- 
krik@c, aS Bothe maintains. After the death of Paris, 
who was shot by Philoctetes with his far-famed bow, 
Deiphobus, the brother of Paris, took Helen to wife. 
—dkévrwy &pvyéy. Because the Trojans were anxious 
to put an end to the war by restoring Helen to her 
lawful lord. The fate of Deiphobus from the hands 
of the Greeks is Aine amined told by Virgil, Aen., vi., 
494 seqq. 


961-965. gr. “After this,” i.e., when these pleas 
have been fairly laid before you.—étcaiwe. Objections, 
remarks Paley, have been raised, and with good rea- 
son, to dicaiwe closely following ivdicwc. There is no 
appearance of corruption in the passage, and therefore 
it is probable either that the poet wrote carelessly, or 
that he intended some difference of meaning. Mat- 
thiae regards @vioxew évdixwe as one idea, “To die by 
way of recompense or retaliation,” and so leaves ducai- 
we to express the claim of Menelaus before all others 
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to inflict it.—rda 0” oikoOey xeitv’, x.7.X. “ While that 
natural gift (my beauty), instead of the prize of victo- 
ry, has cruelly brought me (a captive) to slavery.” She 
argues thus: My marriage was inevitable; my beauty 
I could not help; and I am therefore to be pitied, not 
blamed, since this beauty has brought me to misery. 
Therefore further punishment is undeserved.—ré ypy- 
Zew dpadéc, x.7.d. ‘The wishing for this is a foolish 
thing in thee.” 


967-977. mée0w duapOeipovea rhode. ‘ By refuting the 
persuasive speech of this woman.” Valckenaer in- 
geniously conjectures ze0o diapOepet oe rijode. — dewvov 
ody réde. A hit, says Paley, at the demagogues of the 
day.—@eaior. A dissyllable in scanning.—iy& yap “Hpay, 
x.7.’. Her first argument is that Argos and Athens 
never would have been subject to Troy, as Heien had 
pretended (v. 933), while two of the three rival god- 
desses were patrons of Hellas, and, therefore, unlikely 
to let a mere freak have such serious consequences.— 
annpréda. “ Bartered away,” i.e., sold in exchange 
for her own victory in the contest for beauty. Ob- 
serve that the indicative is used here, not the infini- 
tive, because the statement of Helen is, for the mo- 
ment, assumed and dealt with as if it were true-—Nah- 
Ade Oé,«.7.r. ‘“ While Pallas, on the other hand, bar- 
gained that Athens,” etc. Supply aznpoda from the 
previous clause.—ai waidtaior, x.7.r. “They who (as 
you pretend) came to Ida through childish trifling 
and wanton rivalry respecting external appearance.” 
She denies here the truth of the common legend.—row 

yap obver’. Observe rod for rivoc. 


979-986. Oey. Monosyllable in scanning.—@ypwpé- 
a. “Hunting after.’—déxrpa. “ Nuptials.”—7d ody 
kaxov Kkocpovoa. “Dressing up your own fault,” i.e., 
putting a specious guise on your own misbehavior.— 
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poy ob reicye cogovc. “TI am afraid you will not per- 
suade persons of sense (to believe you).” The od was 
added by Seidler, and seems necessary to the sense.— 
yadwe wodte. “A subject of much laughter,” i. e., very 
ridiculous. — abraic ’Apicrac. ‘“ Together with Amy- 
clae itself,” i. e., Amyclae and all. Amyclae was the 
birthplace of Castor and Pollux, and the royal abode 
of Tyndareus, the father of Helen.—ijyayey. Supply 
o& Dindorf gives jovyde o’, with Hermann, in place 
of ijovxde y’', rendering an ellipsis unnecessary. 


988-997. érouj9n Kizpic. What you attribute to Ve- 
nus was really owing to your own immodest feelings. 
—rd popa yap may7’,x.7.d. “For all their foolish acts 
are a Venus unto mortals, and rightly does the name 
of the goddess commence the word dgpoctyn,” i. e., all 
irregular passions are charged on Aphrodite by man- 
kind, ete. Observe the play upon the words ’A¢gpo- 
dirn and dg¢poctyn. She means, however, that ’Agpodiryn 
comes from dgpootvn, not the converse. The line is 
quoted by Aristotle (2thet., ii., xxiii.).—ov ye. The Lat- 
in guippe quem.—Apye. The Peloponnesus generally 
is here meant.—pixp’ Exovo’ aveorpégov. ‘‘ You used to 
live, possessing (comparatively) slender means.”—rjy 
Dovyay wor, k.7.d. “ You expected that you would 
swamp by your expenditures the city of the Phrygi- 
ans, flowing as it did with gold.” She hoped that by 
marrying the wealthy son of a wealthy king, she would 
eclipse even the wealthy citizens in her splendor.— 
raicg oaic tycaQuBpilev rpvpaic. “For your luxury to 
reyel in.” 


999-1009. Bony. “Cry for rescue.” — ovgiyou re. 
“ And his brother.” Pollux. Matthiae, less correctly, 
connects cv{iyou with Kdoropoc. ‘Thy brother.”—ood 
kar’ iyvoc. “On your track.”—iy dé dopirernc aywria. 


- “And a deadly conflict with the spear ensued.”—7va 
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‘rovde. “The affairs of this one,” i. e., the side of Mene- 
laus.—ovdév jv Bde. She played double with the two, 
alternately praising and disparaging them, so that, 
however the war went, she might still retain one of 
them,—roir’ joxecc. ‘You kept practising this,” i. e., 
kept working at it.—rapery 0 ode HOedec. ‘ But you 
were not willing to go with merit,” i.e., to follow the 
side of superior merit. Observe the crasis for rg apery, 
and supply éeo@a with 7j0eXec. 


1010-1028. kdéxrev. “ That you tried to steal away.” 
Compare vy. 958.—é7 Onc. ‘Were you caught.”—ppo- 
xoue dprwpévn. ‘‘ Having nooses hanging to you.” The 
construction here will remind the student of Horace’s 
“ Laevo suspensi loculos tabulamque lacerto.” (Hpist.,i., 
i., 56.) —Kairor ye. As yé does not usually follow rai- 
vot, we ought, perhaps, to transpose, and read kairor 
o évovOérovy ye, With Burges.—ééed0’. “ Go away (from 
Troy).” —ovvercdévaca. ‘‘ Having aided thy furtive 
departure.”—vBpizec. “Thou didst play the haughty 
one.”—zpooxuveicba. ‘To be saluted with lowly rey- 
erence,” i, e.,in the Oriental manner of prostration on 
the ground, This the Greeks held in especial con- 
tempt. — peydia yap fv co. “For they were great 
things in thy eyes,” i.e., such acts of seryility were 
highly prized by thee. —ézi roiode. ‘ After all this.” 
—doxjsaca. “ Having carefully decked.” —«aBreWac. 
Crasis for cai {B\eWac.—azeokvOicpévny. “ Shorn bare.” 
The verb dzocxv0iZw properly means “to scalp,” as 
the Scythians treated their slain. Helen ought to 
have cut off her hair in mourning, rather than to haye 
adorned her person, after such conduct, discreditable 
to her alike as a wife and asa Grecian woman. Helen, 
therefore, by way of producing a stage effect, had come 
forward magnificently dressed in contrast with the 
other captives.—imi roig mpdc0er npaprnpévo. “ After 
thy former offences.” 
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1029-10385. of. “Up to what point.” — orepavwoor. 
“Crown,” i.e., place Greece in the position of first 
among all nations in punishing vice. A metaphor bor- 
rowed from the games.—@yijoxey, ijric, x. 7.d. “That 
she dies, whosoever,” etc.—kagedod mpdc ‘EXadoe, k. 7. X. 
** And remove from thyself the reproach (thou bearest) 
from Greece, and the charge of effeminacy.”—eiyerje. 
“ Of manly spirit.” 


1036-1047. é¢ ravrév Néyov. “Into the same way of 
thinking.”—y% Kimpic wéprov, x.7.. ‘And Venus is 
introduced into her speech merely for specious ap- 
pearance’ sake,” i.e., in order to gloss over the whole 
affair.arddoc tv puxpp. ‘ Recompense by a brief pe- 
riod of suffering.” — iw’ eidje. “In order that thou 
mayest learn.” — pn} rpdc¢ ce yovarwy. Compare Med., 
324.—rhv vicor tiv Tov Ocdv, kK... “ Having imputed 
unto me the malady sent by the gods,” i. e., the moral 
malady of my offences brought upon me by destiny.— 
pdt pode. “Nor do thou betray.” —rijode 0 odbc 
tgpdvtia. “I have no concern (any longer) about 
this woman,” i.e., I intend to take no more trouble 
about her, and it is needless to urge me any farther to 
put her to death. I shall merely give directions to 
have her taken back to her native land. 


1049-1059. pup voy vedic, e.7.. Heceuba, who knows 
Menelaus’s weakness and Helen’s power too well, pro- 
tests against the course mentioned by the former. She 
is certain he will relent should he be exposed any 
longer to her winning arts.—peiZov BpiOoc, x.7.d. ‘Has 
she greater weight than before ?” i. e., is she more like- 
ly to sink the ship ?’—ov« éor’ épaorng, k.7.r. “He is 
not a lover who does not love always,” i.e., a lover 
once is always a lover, and, therefore, you will not be 
able to keep your resolution. —drw¢ dy éixBy, K.7.d. 
“(That is) as the disposition of those loved shall have 

29 
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turned out to be,” i. e., according as the disposition of 
the loved one shall have proved, for love may vanish 
unless it is reciprocated.—kai @yce. ‘‘ And she shall 
establish. (a law).”—rd pépoy abréyv. “ Their inconti- 
nence.” Compare v. 989.—xdy ér’ wo’ éxBiovec. “ Eyen 
though they be still worse (than this one).” This pas- 
sage, says Paley, is one of the bitterest the poet has 
written against the sex. 


1060-1070. otrw oy. ‘Thus then.” Observe here 
the force of 64, like the Latin ergo, indicating that a 
thing is done forever, that all hope of averting the 
evil is fled.—zehdvwy gddya. ‘The flame from the sa- 
cred cakes.”—aifepiac. ‘ Vanishing in upper air.”— 
xu worapig. ‘ By the river-snow,” i. e., by the snow- 
water brought down by the mountain streams. Some 
think there is an allusion to the sources of the Sca- 
mander, which Homer describes, I7., xxii., 151.—réppo- 
va. “The boundary,” or limit, of the horizon on the 
east. The ancients had a notion that Ida was first 
smitten by the eastern rays, which it collected and 
dispersed as from a small radiant nucleus. Compare 
Lneretius, v. 662; Pomp. Mel., ii., 18.—rayv raradapro-. 
péivay, x.7.. “The divine abode illumined by his 
(earliest) beams.” 


1073-1090. ravrvuyidec OeGy. Alluding, probably, to 
the orgies of Cybele.—Za0eor cehavar. “ The divine full- 
moons.” Alluding to the festival of the full-moon or 
plenilunia. Paley, however, refers it to the voupnviat, 
or festivals of the new-moon. The ovy in svvdédexa im- 
plies their uninterrupted and continuous celebration. 
—ei gpoveic, “ Whether thou regardest,” i. e., carest 
for.—otpdrioy edpavoy ériBeBwe. “ Inhabiting the heay- 
enly abode.” Seidler first gave é1BeBee for the com- 
Mon éBeBnxwc, to suit the strophic verse.—iuae. In- 
serted by Hermann.—ippa. “ Rush.”—érvdpo¢g. “ Un- 
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washed,” i. e., without being washed, as'was customary 
with a corpse.— dicooy mrepoior. ‘Skimming along 
with its wings.”—Kvurrtoma. Any walls of that primi- 
tive and widely extended masonry, composed of irreg- 
ular large-sized stones, with smaller ones in the inter- 
stices, were called “ Cyclopean,” but especially those of 
Argos and Mycenae.—«ardopa. “ Hanging from their 
mothers’ necks.” — oréver, Bog Bog. “Arve groaning, 
they cry, they cry.” A manifest corruption. Bothe 
proposes dabevei Bog Bog. ‘Imbecillo clamore clamant.” 
A better reading, as Paley remarks, would be dac@evij 


Boar Bog. 


1091-1106. porary. *‘ Left all alone.” In Didot’s edi- 
tion, pdvac is inadvertently retained from Barnes’s text. 
—diropoy xopupay "IoOmov, x.7.rX. “The Isthmian sum- 
mit overlooking two seas, where the. settlements of Pe- 
lops have their gates.” The allusion is to the hill 
called Acrocorinthus, commanding a view of two seas, 
the Aegean and Ionian, and situate on the isthmus, 
which is the gate or pass into the Peloponnesus. Com- 
pare Horace’s bimarem Corinthum.—Mevira. | Genitive 
of Mevédac, just as both SGevéiac and Bevédaoc occur. 
—diradrov iepdy ava pécov, x.7.A. “The holy, thunder- 
flashing fire of the Aegean, hurled with both hands, 
might fall amid the ships.’ The epithet diradrov 
means in reality, “ Hurled by Jove with all his might.” 
—mraray. Seidier’s correction for the old reading 
araray. Dindorf prefers miaérac.— Alyaiov. That is, 
_ such lightning as commonly occurs in the Aegean. 
Supply weddyouc. —'IAdev yadev. “From Ilium, out 
of my native land.” Equivalent to azo ’INiov éx yijc. 


1107-1117. ypioea 0 tvorrpa, x.7.. This verse and 
the next are parenthetical, and then, at v. 1110, Me- 
védac, from v. 1100, occurs as the subject of APo. The 
idea is, “I am carried away as a slave, while Helen 
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still enjoys all the luxury of wealth.” The Chorus 
appear not to know that, at y. 871, she was reckoned 
among the other captives.—7éAw Tirdvac. Pitane, 
here called a wédtc, was one of the districts or divis- 
ions of Sparta. It was at the ford of the Eurotas, and 
consequently in the northern part of the city, and was 
the favorite and fashionable place of residence, like 
Collytus at Athens, and Craneion at Corinth.—yanxé- 
mudov Ocdv, Minerva yadxioucoc, who had a temple in 
the Acropolis. (Pausan., iii., 17, 3.)— dveyapoy aicyoc 
Awv, x.7.r. “ Having taken (and borne off with him in 
captivity) an ill-wedded disgrace unto mighty Greece, 
and (a cause of) sad sufferings unto the streams of the 
Simois,” i.e., having taken in war, and carrying off 
as a captive, her whose unfortunate marriage with him 
brought disgrace to Greece and sorrow to Troy.—cai 
Dipoevridow, «.7.r. The old reading was rate Dyioev- 
riot 7’ ad, and Tpwygow, corrected by Musgrave and Her- 
mann to suit the metre. . 


1118-1122. iw iw,n.7.d. “Alas! alas! new calami- 
ties for our country, succeeding to still recent ones!” 
With cawéy supply avri from the sense of peraaddov- 
oat, i. @., weradracoopeva. These words are uttered by 
the Chorus, on the appearance of Talthybius, bearing 
on a shield the corpse of Astyanax. Sudden events 
haye called away Neoptolemus, to whom Andromache 
had been allotted (v. 274), and, as she has been carried 
away with him, her last request is now conveyed to 
Hecuba, to see to the burial of her unfortunate child. 
—dioxnpa mxpdv. “ By a cruel hurling.” 


1128-1141. vewe piv mirvdoe cic. “ One oar-plashing 
of a ship.” Periphrasis for “a single ship.” Compare 
Hippol., 1464; Alcest., 798. — Xagupa raritborr’. “The 
remaining spoils.” — dvijerac. “Has already sailed.” 
From dvayw.—Axacroc. Son of Pelias, and brother of 
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Alcestis. He had driven out Peleus, the grandfather 
of Neoptolemus.—@aacor 7) yapw povije éywy. ‘More 
quickly than if having the gratification arising from 
delay,” i. e., too quickly to indulge in delay. The ex- 
pression ydpw povic is the same as rd yapiZecOa rH row 
pévey ixOupia.—daywyoc. “The cause.” More literal- 
ly, “The drawer forth.”—ogé. Neoptolemus.—@daat. 
“That some one inter,” i. e., during her absence.—¢6- 
Boy 7 ’Ayady, x.7.rX. “And, as regards this brazen- 
backed shield, the terror of the Greeks, which, etc., 
(she begged him) not to take it to the abode of Pe- 
leus.”"—Adzac dpay. ‘A constant source of sorrow to 
behold.” Observe the force of the plural. — kédpov. 
Compare Alcest., 366.—zepi3dduv re XKaivwv. These are 
the cairns or tombs constructed of loose stones, so 
commonly found in the centre of barrows, to contain 
the ashes, with or without cinerary urns. Paley thinks 
that the sense is not “instead of a cedar coffin and a 
stone tomb,” but ‘‘o7 a stone tomb,” because it does 
not appear that wooden coffins were so protected and 
enclosed. 


1144-1155. we tye ra oa. That is, “In your present 
’ circumstances.”—ézei BéBnce. “Since she herself has 
gone.”—rd rayoc. ‘The hurry.”—yijv rad’ érapricyov- 
rec, x.7.d. ‘Casting earth upon this one, will raise a 
spear (upon his tomb).” Matthiae and Dindorf read 
ixapmsxévrec, the aorist participle, which suits the 
sense better than the present part., as given here by 
Paley.—épucriv avappytwy rapoyv, ‘To open an exca- 
vated tomb,” i. e., to dig a graye.—odyrop’ ele Ev Evyed- 
Qéyra. ‘Having quickly come together into one,” 
i.e., haying been speedily combined. — oikcad’ dppjoy 
mharny. “May set in motion homeward the blade of 
our oar.” 


1156-1166. apiropvoy. “The well-rounded,”—pei- 
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Zov’ dycov, x.7.. “ Having greater pride of the spear 
than of intellect,” i.e., priding yourselyes more on 
prowess with the spear than superiority of intellect ; 
or, in other words, putting forth pretentious claims to 
be warriors, rather than to act ike wise men.—@dvov 
cavov. “A new kind of murder,” i.e., hurling from 
the walls.—owdéy ar’ dpa, x.7.d. “ You were then (it 
seems) nothing, when, though Hector was prosperous 
with the spear, and countless forces besides, we neyer- 
theless kept perishing; but when the city had been 
taken and the Phrygians had been destroyed, you 
feared so greatly a mere child,” i. e., at first, when, 
though we stoutly opposed you, you could rieverthe: 
less keep us in check, you were, it seems, of no ac- 
count in your own eyes, and wanting in valor; where- 
as now you are scared by a mere child, and have had 
to summon all your courage to withstand him !—ot«c 
aivé doBov, x.7.d. “IT approve not of fear (in him) 
who fears without having examined (the grounds: of 
it) by the aid of reason.” 


1170-1172. paxapov. “Is able to confer happiness.” 
—viv air idév,K.7.X. Observe that air’ is for airda, 
as the accent shows. The idea intended to be con- 
veyed is this: that as the heir to the.throne of Priam 
(both his father and grandfather ‘being dead), he had 
seen with his eyes and known in his mind only (i. e., 
not in practice or reality) what it was to be a king, 
but had not had the opportunity to enjoy the honors 
which he possessed by right in his own house, © | 


1173-1179. kpard¢ We o° Exespev, x. 7. dX. “ How wretch- 
edly have the walls of thy native city, the tower-crown- 
ed ramparts of the Loxian god, shorn away from thee 
the clustering lock of thy head.” Observe that the gen- 
itive kparée depends on Bdorpuyov.—ixyedg. “ Laughs 
forth.” It is impossible, remarks Paley, to render this 
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word closely in English. The notion is taken from 
the open lips of a wound, which show the interior 
flesh between. As this is a bold and unwonted figure, 
Hecuba in a manner apologizes for it by adding wt’ 
aisxpa pu) NéEyw. “That I may not use terms shocking 
in their nature.” Such would have been ixkéyurat éyxé- 
gaXoe, for instance.—eixotc. From exw. The old read- 
ing was eikovc, contracted from eixévac.—év apOporg éedv- 
. ro. ‘All relaxed in your (little) joints.” Where the 
energy of life is most shown by muscular action. 


. 1181-1190. eisrizrwy. “Making up to and clinging 
to.’—ooi. ‘In memory of thee.”—kxépoue. “ Many a 
band,” — rpocgGéypara. “Salutations,” i. e., to thy 
manes,—ai 7 éuai rpopat. “And those nursings of 
mine.”—#rvoi 7’ ixeivo. ‘And those (broken and anx- 
ious) slumbers.” More literally, “And those slum- 
bers,” i.e., such as they were. Seidler conjectures zé- 
vot for izvor, Hermann proposes trvoe 7 diimvot. The 
worst emendation is tuvor,given by Musgrave and fol- 
lowed by Bothe.—oé. Like Néyew ra r.. To say some- 
thing of a person.—povooroide. “ The bard.”—réy zai- 
Sa révee. ‘The boy that sleeps here below.” — Liter- 
ally, “ This boy here.” 


1192-1206. zarpywy. ‘The possessions of thy 
fitthers.” —kaddirnxvy. ‘The well-formed.” — didaca. 
“ Guardian.” As a shield preserves the arm of the 
wearer from harm, so in turn the arm is the keeper or 
guardian of the shield, so that it is neither captured 
by the foe nor left on the battle-field—og. Dobree’s 
emendation, followed by Dindorf, for od¢.—rézoc. “ The 
imprint of his grasp.”—zpoorieic yeverdd. “ Applying 
thee to his cheek.” The sweat ran down the face and 
beard, from the exertion of the fight, and dripped 
upon the rim of the shield when raised to the face, 
leaving a mark of rust or stain upon it.—xéopor. Com- 
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pare Alcest., 161.—od yap éc¢ xaddoc,x.7.d. “Since the 
deity gives no resources for rich adornment.” —eb zpao- 
cev. “That he is securely prospering.” To be joined 
in construction with BéBaa.— roi¢ rpdrow yap, KT. X. 
“For the dispensations of fortune, in their natures like 
aman smitten with frenzy, leap at one time in one di- 
rection, at another in another, and the same man is 
not always fortunate.”” The sentence, remarks Paley, 
would have stood more fully thus: ai yap riya, roi¢ 
rpdrowe ebpercBoror, wo EumANKToe avOpwroc, K.7.r., for 
the comparison does not consist in wndéow we dvOpw- 
moc, but in roig rpdroe we EuwANKTOG avOpwroc.—adroc. 
Valckenaer’s emendation for avzéec, ‘ of himself,” i.e., 
without the intervention of good fortune. 


1207-1217. xpd yespov. Compare Rhes., 274.—txzow 
vnoavra. That is, she does not crown you as a vic- 
tor in a chariot race. For among the xdéopoc offered at 
funerals were origavor. Observe, moreover, that the 
accusative is used, as if she had intended to say ore- 
gave at.—ic mrAnopovac. “To excess.” That is, not 
to the excess of luxury and expenditure to which the 
Greeks carried their passion for racing. —o' ageided’. 
“ Has bereft thee of them.”—éxrewve. “‘ Has brought to 
a close.” —é é, 2 é, gpevov, x.r-A. The common text 
has 2 é, gpevov. The addition is made on conjecture, 
to change the line to a dochmiac dimeter from an 
iambic dipody and dochmius, — é@cyec, scil. Cavwv. 
This is said to Hector, and is a mere parenthesis in 
the speech. 


1220-1233. tEarrw xpodc. “I now fit to thy person.” 
—pijrep. Vocative for nominative by attraction to pre- 
ceding vocative. —oregarvod. ‘Be crowned,” i.e., re- 
ceive this crown.—@avei yap ob Oavotca civ vexpp. “ For 
thou shalt go to the grave with the corpse (which thou 
bearest), though not (like it) having lost a human life.” 
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—mixpov dduppa. “ A sad object of grief.’—itaxyor. De- 
pending on orévafoy in vy. 1228.—rAjpwr iarpde bvop’ 
éxovoa. ‘A wretched physician, having merely the 
name (of one).”—rapya 6’ ov. Because, as she oper- 
ated on a corpse, she could not expect the results 
which a surgeon looks for from the art of healing. 


1236-1250. ziridove. The quick motion of the hands, 
like an oar-stroke. Paley thinks that yepi, in the pre- 
vious line, is an interpolation, especially as yerpde¢ fol- 
lows in this one, and it is omitted also by Bothe and 
Seidler.—cac évere, x.r.X. There is some corruption 
here. Dindorf encloses ‘Exa8 within brackets, and 
regards cag as the end of some lost word.—ov« jy cp’ 
éy Qcoiot, x.7r.d. . The idea is, It seems, then, that the 
only things the gods had any concern for were my 
woes, and Troy, the especial object of their detestation. 
—repiBarov Katw x9orvec. “ Having thrown his arms 
around (and hurling us) beneath the earth.”—dowde. 
“ Subjects of song.”—veprépwy orégn. ‘“ Ornaments of 
the dead.”—«repiopdrwy. “ Funeral gifts.”—yatvpwpa. 
“ Subject of boasting.” 


1253-1259. xaréxapte. “Has brought to a close.” 
A common metaphor from the or7Ay of the stadium. 
The old reading was rartyvaye, corrected by Burges. 
—iri coi. Probably corrupt. Paley suggests é soi, 
i.e., ¢v rH op Oavdry.—dirwdrac. Astyanax.—xopu¢aic. 
“ Heights,” Pointing to some spot, says Paley, which 
was supposed to represent the distant Acropolis or 
Pergamus, unless we can understand “ house - tops,” 
and so suppose Talthybius (v. 1260) to address some 
Greek soldiers seen with torches above the prosceni- 
um.—¢Noyéac dadoiot, x. 7.r. “ Waving to and fro their 
hands all gleaming with torches.” A species of me- 
tathesis, for duepéooovrac pdoyéouc dadode xEpoiv.—péree 
mpoctceoa. ‘Is about to be added.” 
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1260-1270. add roxayoic. “I proclaim unto you 
leaders of bands.”—rérayOe. In the sense of zpooré- 
ray0e.—poppac dbo. “Two indications,” that is, says 
Matthiae, for the Trojan captives (the Chorus) to de- 
part at the sound of the trumpet, and for Hecuba to 
follow him immediately. Paley, however, more cor- 
rectly, it would seem, thinks the words might equally 
well refer to the command given above to the dNoyayoi, 
and to the further orders now communicated to the 
captives generally. — dp0iav xs. “The loud, clear 
blast.” 


1274-1283. eeyu. Present, as usual, in a future sense. 
—porrc. “Though with difficulty.” — é¢ dordowpat. 
“That I may salute,” i.e., make my parting address 
to. Hecuba here moves across the stage, and holds 
out her arms in the direction where Troy was repre- 
sented to lie—dé peydda Oyo’, x. 7.d. ‘O Troy, that 
didst formerly breathe a mighty spirit,” ete. The old 
reading dyvéovo’ will not answer here, since dwarvew' 
means “to recover breath.” The éy in éuzvéovo’ car- 
ries with it the idea of “in the case of” other rivals.” 
—kai ri rode Oeode KadkG; «.7.d. Such sentiments, re- 
marks Paley, are not necessarily to be taken as proofs 
of a disbelief in the care of the gods, but rather as re- 
proaches for their neglect.—ody r7de warpids, x.7.r. To 
die at once along with my country wrapped in flames.” 


1284-1297. évPovouic. ‘Thou rayest.”—Kai wéprew 
yépac. “And to send her,as his reward.”—=zpirant bpi- 
ye. “Lord of Troy.” Jupiter was before accused (v. 
1063, seqq.) of having abandoned his city to the foe. 
—yevira warep. “Father of the race.” ' He was the 
father of the Trojan race, because Dardanus was the 
son of Jupiter and Electra.—tIlepydépoy re, x... A 
corrupt passage. Dindorf’s reading, which Paley him- 
self follows in his larger edition, is as follows: 
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NéAautrev "Ix08, 
Tepyduwv te mupt xataibera Tepeuva 
kal wos Gkpa Te TELXEWY. 


1299-1300. wrépuy: dé karvdc, «.7.d. “And as some 
smoke (scattered) by the fire-fan, this land, having fall- 
en dreadfully by the spear, wastes away.” Paley here 
follows the reading (otpaa) and explanation of Seid- 
ler, who takes otpama adverbially, making it, when 
joined with zesotca, equivalent to magno casu corruéns, 
and taking zrépvy: in the sense of prmid:, as referring 
to the fan (flabellum) used by the ancients in kindling 
or reviving a fire. Seidler’s main argument in favor of 
ovpava, and in opposition to the other readings, odpa- 
via and ovtpavig, is that the two latter vitiate the metre. 
Dindorf, however, though reading ovpama with Seid- 
ler, prefers odpavia, as agreeing with rréovy, and Paley 
also gives otpavig in his larger edition. If we adopt 
this latter and much more natural reading, the mean- 
ing will be, “And as some smoke with heaven-ascend- 
ing wing, this land, having fallen by the spear, wastes 
away.”—parepa xarddpoua. . “ Are furiously overrun,” 
i,e., devastated. It is best to take padepd here in an 
adverbial sense. This verse and the succeeding one 
form a peowddc, that is, a portion of a choral ode com- 
ing between a strophe and antistrophe, without any- 
thing to correspond to it. 


1805-1821. ri@cica. When the Chorus say to Hecu- 
ba that, in exclaiming & réxva, she is invoking those 
who are no more, she replies, “ (True, I do this), both 
placing my aged limbs on the ground, and beating 
the earth with my two hands.”—diadoya oor. “In my 
turn, after thee.” — ddyoc, addyoc Boge. Parenthetical. 
—tisroc &. “Art ignorant of.”—doce carexddupe. Sup- 
ply cf.—towrv. Agreeing with of understood.—r6yyar. 
“The point.”—rax’ tc pitay yay, x.7.d. “Soon will 
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you fall nameless to the beloved ground,” i. e., ye, the 
temples and palaces, being deserted, will soon fall in 
ruins upon the loved soil which reared you, and your 
very names will become extinct.—xéwe & tog, x. 7. X. 
* And the dust, ascending to the sky with a wing like 
that of smoke, will make me ignorant of my home,” 
i.e., willmake me knowit no more. By xéme is meant 
the dust of the falling houses. 


1322-1333. dvoua cé yac,x.7.d. “The name, too, of 
the land shall pass away into obscurity; already one 
thing has gone in one direction, another in another,” 
etc. The allusion in ag ado is to the plunder of 
the captured city, now carried off to various Grecian 
cities.—xrizov. Paley thinks that a stage effect was 
here produced by the tumbling down of some heavy 
body, to represent the fall of the Acropolis.—évooie. 
“The shock.” —ézixdtce. “ Will overwhelm.”—¢épere. 
“Bear,” i.e., support.—io ya, x.7.X. This and the 
next line are commonly read after vy. 1302. They ex- 
actly answer antistrophically, remarks Paley, to 1316- 
17, being antispastic (@eéy in 1316 being a monosyl- 
lable). Moreover, the address i# ya precisely coin- 
cides with the preceding iw . . . woXte. 
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SCANNING 


OF THE PRECEDING PLAYS. 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


1. When a yerse consists of one metre, it is called Monom- 
éter ; when of two metres, Diméter; when of thee metres, 
Triméter ; when of fowr metres, Tetraméter ; when of five me- 
tres, Pentaméter ; when of six metres, Hexaméter ; when of 
seven metres, Heptaméter, ete. 

2. In Jambiec, Trochaic, and Anapaestic verse two feet make a 
metre, but in all the rest one foot alone constitutes a metre. 

8. Hence in Iambic, Trochaic, and Anapaestic verse a Mo- 
nometer consists of two feet, a Dimeter of fowr, a Trimeter of 
six, etc., Whereas in all the other kinds of verse a Monome- 
ter consists of one foot, a Dimeter of two feet, a Trimeter of 
three, etc. 

4, Verses are denominated Acatalectic when complete ; 
Catalectic when they want a syllable at the end to complete 
the measure; Brachycatalectic when they want two syllables 
at the end; and Hypercatalectic when they have a syllable 
over at the end, beyond the complete measure. 

5. By Arsis (dpors, ‘Sa raising’’) is meant the rise of the 
voice on that part of the foot which has the rhythmic accent, 
or ictus. By Thésis, on the other hand (0éats, ‘ta lowering’), 
is meant the sinking or lowering of the voice on that part 
of a foot which has not the ictus or beat. 

6. An Anacrisis (avaxpovets, ‘a striking up’’) is a syllable 
put before a verse, and to be pronounced apart from it. In 
other words, it is a thesis with which a rhythm commences. 

7. A Base (Baors) consists of two or more syllables put be- 
fore a verse, and to be pronounced somewhat apart. 

8. By Isochronous feet are meant those which consist of 
the same number of times and are interchangeable in metre;. 
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but this interchange depends strictly upon the position of 

. the arsis. Thus, those feet only are isochronous which are 
capable of being divided into parts that are equal in time, 
so that a long syllable shall have either a correspondent long 
syllable or two short ones. 

9. A Dochmius regularly consists of V 1 — ~ _, or an An- 
tispast and a long syllable; but, as the long syllables may be 
resolved each into two short times, and the short syllables 
may be regarded as ancipites, and consequently lengthened, 
there arise thirty-two kinds of Dochmii. The Dochmius is 
peculiarly adapted to express strong mental agitation. 

10. By Logaoedic verses are meant such as, on account of 
the conjunction of dactylic and trochaic numbers, appear 
to hold a middle station between song (do.d7) and common 
speech (Adyos). The term is also applied to a combination 
of anapaests and iambi. 

11. In Greek plays the Choruses are commonly divided 
into Strophes and Antistrophes, the Antistrophe containing, 
line for line, the same kind of verse as the Strophe, but al- 
lowing the admission of isochronous feet. Sometimes a 
Strophe and Antistrophe are followed by an ’Errwddés, or 
pode, coming in as a sort of conclusion, and hence deriving 
its name, which means ‘“‘after song.”? The scanning of the 
Epode is different from that of the Strophe. 

12. Sometimes a Meowdds, or “middle song,” intervenes 
between the Strophe and Antistrophe, consisting generally 
of a few verses. 

13. The Strophe, Antistrophe, and Epode all bear a cer- 
tain relation to each other in sense, and the three combined 
may be regarded as forming one lyric piece. This compo- 
sition, moreover, is called choral, because certain dancing 
movements on the part of the Chorus are connected with 
it. 

14. Sometimes Strophes occur without any ecorrespond- 
ing Antistrophes. These may run on to any length, at the 
pleasure of the poet. 


I. IAMBIC TRIMETER ACATALECTIC, 


1. This measure consists of three metres, each containing 
two feet, and hence, from its six feet, it is often termed Sena- 
rius. It is likewise styled the Tragic trimeter, from its em- 
emer by the Greek Tragic writers in the dialogue of the 
pity. 
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2. The seale of this measure is as follows: 


1 2 3 4 5 6 


{ Proper 
Name. 


Re | a en ee 


3. The laws of the scale are as follows: 

. The Jambus may enter into any place. 

. The Tribrach into any place except the last. 

. The Spondee into the uneven places (1, 3, 5). 

. The Dactyl into the first and third. 

. The Anapaest only into the first. 

. In the case of a proper name, an Anapaest may enter 
into any place, except the last, provided always that 
the Anapaest be entirely contained within the prop- 
er name. 

4. The double perpendicular rule in the scale shows the 
termination of each metre. 


or 0 DOH 


II. TROCHAIC TETRAMETER CATALECTIC. 


1. This measure is commonly called the Tragic tetrameter, 
and it has with the Tragic writers the caesura almost always 
at the end of the fourth foot. It contains seven feet and a 
half, whence its name, each metre, as in Iambic verse, con- 
taining two feet. 

2. The following is its scale: 


a eee Sr ie 4 Oe TS OS 


— sor id -~_V ed —~v —w er 


weve levvul|yyvrvriVvevrvilyervivvv-elvevrv 


HS 5 Serer) See] eT Ra ee eee Ta { roeer 


—ev|rvewv ven —vvel|n—vve _ Name 


8. Hence the laws of the scale are these: 
1. The Trochee may enter into all the places. 
2. The Tribrach into all. 
8. The Spondee into the even places (2, 4, 6). 
4. The Anapaest into the even places (2, 4, 6). 
5. The Dactyl only in proper names, and then only into 
the Ist, 2d, 3d, 5th, and 6th places, 


30 
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III. ANAPAESTIC VERSE. 


1. The Anapaestic Dimeter Acatalectic of Tragedy consists of 
four feet, two feet making a metre, as in Iambic and Trocha- 
ic verse, and it derives its name from the striking predomi- 
nance of the Anapaestic foot, though it frequently admits 
the Dactylie dipodia. 

2. In what is termed a regular system, it consists of Di- 
meters, with a Monometer (two feet), otherwise termed an 
Anapaestic Base, sometimes interposed, and is concluded by 
a Dimeter Catalectic, technically called a Paroemiae verse. 

3. The Anapaestic Dimeter Acatalectic admits the anapaest, 
dactyl, and spondee indiscriminately, except that a dactyl pre- 
ceding an anapaest is never found within the same dipo- 
dia, as too many short syllables would thus be brought to- 
gether. 

4. Spondaic Anapaestics, as they are sometimes called, are 
Anapaestic lines heavy with spondees running on continu- 
ously, and are purposely used to produce a mournful ca- 
dence. 

5. A genuine Paroemiac is one where an anapaest precedes 
the closing or catalectic syllable. The opposite to this is 
where a spondee precedes. 

6. A very important feature in Anapaestiec verse is the 
doctrine of Synapheia, which is neither more nor less than 
continuous scansion, that is, seansion continued with strict 
exactness from the end of one line of the Anapaestie system 
to the beginning of the next, until we reach the last syllable 
of the Paroemiac, which syllable, and which alone, as being 
the end of the system, may be long or short indifferently. 
Thus: 

els dp0udv euot Kal diddTnTa 
omevowy ometdovti mol HEE. 


Here the last syllable of the first line becomes long, from 
the union of the short vowel a in giAdtnta with the con- 
sonants om at the beginning of the next line, it being thus 
lengthened by position. Had a single consonant, or any 
pair of consonants like xp, 7A, ete., followed at the begin- 
ning of the second line, the final syllable of @ukéTyTa would 
have been short, in violation of the metre. 
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Verses 


1-22 are Anapaestic Dimeters Acatalectic, except 


verses 4 and 12, which are Monometer's, and verses 6, 10, 14, 
and 22, which are Paroemiacs. 


Verses 28-33 form a Strophe, to which the Antistrophe, from 
verse 41 to verse 51, inclusive, corresponds line for line. 


Verse 23, 


STROPHE. 

iA . 
oe ee Sarees Glyconic. 
! r . 
2) ee, Glyconic. 

r . . 
ee, os, 42), 55. Lambico-Lrochaic; 
/ ! / 


eR epee ody ie Dactylie Retrameter. 
Tene Oe ee ae Glyconic. 

Lae We Be eat Dactylic with Ter. 

crusis. 

toy, tov, Loe, 4, Trochaico-Dactylie. 
Rs So Dactylic. 

LE ee Reed Trochaic. 

Boe an Dactylic. 

PNAS S, ot Ca =; > Antispastic Dimeter: 


Verses 34-40 are all Anapaestic Dimeters Acatalectic, except 
the last (y. 40), which is a Paroemiac. 


Verses 41-51 form an Antistrophe, corresponding line for 
line with the previous Strophe (vy. 23-33). 


Verses 52-180 are all Jambic Trimeters Acatalectic. 


Verses 131-136 form a Strophe, to which the Antistrophe at 
vy. 195-200 corresponds, 
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STROPHE. 
Verse 131, > 4 vv, 4 J ~_ Sy Dochmisewpimne- 
ter. 
TSO or eee ee Dochmiac Dime- 
ter. 
133hs Dict oy Dochmiac Mono- 
meter. 
134, ~ L ve-ve—pv 1 Se Dochmiac Dime- 
ter. 
1S6 pI nO ae Rois = en Proceleusmatic 


and Dochmius. 

186,44 VW, +4, vy pee 
Iambico-Tro-. 
chaic. 


Verses 137-194 are all Jambic Trimeters Acatalectic. 


Verses 195-200 form an Antistrophe corresponding to the 
Strophe at vy. 131-136. 


Verses 201-223 are all Jambic Trimeters Acatalectic. 


Verses 224-232 form a Strophe, to which the Antistrophe at 
vy. 233-240 corresponds. 


STROPHE. 
Verse 224, — 4, —, Lv, 1 vu,_,) Iambico-Dactylic, 
295, wr iC Ithyphallie. 
226, 227,1~ 2,--,-, 4 ~v, 2 ov, 2 Swe, 
ere ee Iambico-Dactylic. 
8, me “om Me “~ 1 UL, + _, Trochaico-Dactylic. 
229, 280,25 Oy aye was, + oo, ep ROpnEieDe nee 


tylic. 
231, 282,3 _, | ole; 24 fee 
tylico-Trochaie with Anacrusis. 


1 Forming only one line in the text ("AmoAAov, ® dia Kepadd, “ore 
totnpns, ikov évvixcos), but numbered as two lines (226, 227) to suit the 
marginal numbering of the text. 

2 One line (ayeumy kai FUAAaBe Aapdavidacs,) reckoned as two, to suit 
the marginal numbering. 

3 One line (& mayxpartés, & Tpotas teixn madata deiuas.) reckoned as 
two, to suit the marginal numbering. 
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Verses 233-240 form an Aztistrophe, corresponding to Stro- 
phe at VV. 224-282, 


Verses 241-252 form a Strophe, to which the Antistrophe at 
Vy. 253-263 corresponds. 


STROPHE. 
WersesieitvAs oot CC, SS  Choriambies 
AS ed egy rng eee Dactylics 
245, Le See ee Dactylic. 
A ore ee Dactylic. 
247, See eS, Dactylie with 
Anacrusis. 
Dae 10 A ey eet oy) ee Cretic monom: 
eter and Dac- 
tylic. 
250, ere eae ot nag Trochaie and 
Dochmius. 
ee eee 
Choriambice. 


Verses 253-263 form an Antistrophe, corresponding to Stro- 
‘phe, at vy. 241-252, except that in vv. 262, 263, és é7i, a tri- 
brach, answers to the lambic base, év alyu-, in vy. 251, 252, 
of the Strophe. 


Verses 264-341 are all Jambice Trimeters Acatalectic. 


Verses 342-350 form a Strophe, to which the Antistrophe at 
vy. 301-359 corresponds. 


STROPHE. 
Versesin = "=, Glyconic: 
343,-, 2--_,~ +, ~ Glyconic with Anacrusis. 
TEEPE See Glyconie. 


1 One line (érei mpd 7’ otkwv mpd Te yas érXa pdvos) reckoned as 
two, ete. 

2 One line (vaverabua Bas katidetv* Gyauac) reckoned as two, etc. 

3 One line (kai gaXeig mods * Eate Ppuyev zs) reckoned as two, ete. 

# One line (év aiyua’ mori Muowy os tudav cvnpaxiav stbvies reck- 
oned as two, etc. 
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Wereesqoee re SR Glyconie. 
BAG a oe ees Glyconie. 
BAT nn a eer 
BAR es ye ee Dactylie with Anacru- 
sis. 
#49, 2, _, Lv, ~~;_, Trochnicoasamnmm: 
Shivers weer ies Choriambie. 


Verses 351-359 form an Antistrophe, corresponding to Stro- 
phe at Vv. 342-350, 


Verses 360-369 form a Strophe, to which the Antistrophe at 
vy. 370-379 corresponds, 


STROPHE. ‘ 
erse sh RRR Sli 5 Sac iambic. 
Verse 360, : : Choriambic 
361, fy ee Choriambic. 
362, OS Iambic. 
363, sdiw t venyboue, See 
364, ee ee Iambic. 
A . 
365, ee eae re area Glyconie. 
/ . . 
366, Lie poner arenemerre ST 
367, loict ah ore Choriambic. 
368, 869). .-_, _-V_, 4 oe 


ambic. 


Verses 870-879 form an Aztistrophe, corresponding to Stro- 
phe at vv. 360-369, 


Verse 380 is an Jambic Monometer. Verses 381-388 are Ana- 
paestic Dimeters Acatalectic, except vy. 885 and 388, which are 
Paroemiacs. 


Verses 889-458 are all Jambic Trimeters Acatalectic, 
Verses 454-466 form a Strophe, the Antistrophe correspond- 


ing to which does not occur until y. 820, and extends to y. 
831. 


1 One line (oG xepi kai a dopi mpatas rad’ ts okov EADors,) reckoned 
as two, etc. 
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STROPHE. 
Verse 454, albanien Tambie Monometer. 
455, ey ea a a DOC HINIAGS Dis 
meter. 
456, ier wi 5), i Tambic tripody. 
457, clea sorswsatys Choriambic. 
458," Sj — I Cee 
ambic and Trochaic. 
459, De ae to ety 1 COGNAC 
460, | SSR ESS. Glyconic. 
461, ee, es Sk Oe pact ylico- 
Trochaic with Anacrusis. 
462, Cie are Nae Ca Glyconic. 
AOS AOA ee ew rg oh ry ey Deby ]ICO= 
Trochaic. 
465, aes SS Dochmius. 
466, Bee - — — Dochmins wand AM 
tispast. 


Verses 467-526 are all Jambic Trimeters Acatalectic. 


Verses 527-536 form a Strophe, the Antistrophe correspond- 
ing to which occurs at vy. 546-555. 


STROPHE. 

Wee f oe Oe eee ee Paroemiac. 
pooner eS Cretic and Trochee. 
pounce |! UT, , ,Troehaico-Dactylic: 
530, ee Jur, Joey eve, Jig py De 


tylico-Trochaic. 
531, “ toL,t cL, ~, Dactylic with Anacrusis. 
BBO nea ge tans Dactylic. 


1 Two lines of the text, namely, Adyorow eipyecv. and the succeeding 
one, 76 dé vaiov ’Apydbev dépu, are reckoned as one line (458) in order 
to suit the marginal numbering, and are scanned continuously, as 
forming one verse. Separately, the first is an Iambic Monometer 
Hypercatalectic, and the second a Choriambic, with a Pyrrhic for the 
base. 

2 One line (ci yap éya 148’ Er’ Fysap etoidoru’, dvat,) reckoned as two, 
etc. 
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Verse 588, 534, _ 1,.-_,~~ 4,_, Paroemiac, 
535, J, LOS) =, ee 
536, gen hy 


co-Dactylic. 


Verses 537-545 are Anapaestic Dimeters Acatalectic, except 
vy. 539 and 545, which are Puroemiacs, and y. 544, which is a 
Monometer. 


Verses 546-555 form the Antistrophe corresponding to Stro- 
phe at vv. 527-536. 


Verses 556-564 are Anapaestic Dimeters Acatalectic, except 
y. 563, which is a Monometer, and vy. 557, 558, and 564, which 
are Paroemiacs. 


Verses 565-674 are Jambie Trimeters Acatalectic. 


Verses 675-682 form a Strophe, to which there is no corre- 
sponding Antistrophe. 


STROPHE. 
Verse 675,2 v 1,-—, Lv, Vv, LL, ~~, IambicoTrochaic. 
Tye ee Lae Trochaic. 
(Bip «bess hpser ea ikea Choriambice. 
ESE ee ene ae aaa Trochaic. 
679, ee) 2 ays Trochaic. 
C80 etegete 5 yp} Trochaic. 
C8l eesseeet so SS, Trochaic. 


682, 2 sige th prope dp nr wnny pe RRCONICRRRBUSE 


Verses 683-691 are Trochaics Tetrameter Catalectic. In line 
683, x7) eldévac becomes contracted, in scanning, into xpeidé- 
val 


Verses 692-709 form a Strophe, the Antistrophe conesponde 
ing to which occurs at yy. 710-727. 


1 One line (od Aevooere nvados aiydav ;) reckoned as two, etc. 

2 The line éa éa, which has no marginal numbering, and is, strict- 
ly speaking, extra metrum, is here prefixed, as an Jambie Monome- 
ter, to line 675, and reckoned with it as one line. 
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STROPHE. 
Verse 692, ~ ak Dochmiac Monom- 

eter. 

60823 ORAS Sigel Lass Dochmius and 
Cretic. 

604, SR oy Dochmiac Monom- 
eter. 

695s ee ee Bacchiac Dimeter. 

696, ~~ L_, Dochmiae Monom- 
eter. 

CO pen ay nes Jambio Trimeter. 

poste ee VC, | Dochmiach< Dime- 
ter. 

B90 OK, Choriambie Mo- 

nometer. 

MOOS Age tw oS 5 ~~ Dochmiae_ . Dime- 
ter. 

ee eo, a, 2 lambic-Trimeters 

TGQ RES Be} ailen hy Iambic Dimeter. 

Wp oe se oS, Ddchmiae.” Dimes 
ter, 

ee ng meg wh card ene AIDS Ree CaE 

We pakeay hh 9 ey ys 9 9 Lambie Trimeuer 

BOG rcsir S55 Bacchiac Dimeter. 

ROT Seow), ot oy Bacchiac Dimeter. 

Tt oa 5 wi ae Bacchiac Trimeter, 


ND ta ans wy noi aig ey Jambi Trimeter: 


Verses 710-727 form the Antistrophe corresponding to the 
Strophe at vy. 692-709. 


Wen TO nar gal tg Soc 95 os Lambs Ee 
chaic, and Spondaic Anapaestic. 
WOO seks Jambus. 
10 Lea ty ars yee kote gy. ne oeners 
734 Dp arts Iambic. 
732, ONY ee PY gd Bina ay is aT BLO 


chaic. 
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Verse 733,? v if py I =3 a ee ee, ge ae ee Iambic 
f and Anap. 

pas 0 SoS iy eos. 522k) Eee Anapaestic. 

(Bo a Re, errs seen alr etn Paroemiac. 


Verses 736-744 form a Strophe, the Antistrophe correspond- 
ing to which occurs at vv. 745-753, 


STROPHE. 
Worse '36, 05 ey hm ay ww 
3, wey ae 
(Be “00 1S scan a LA ea = Anapaestic. 
TOF iis aes Spondaic Ana- 
paestic. 
740, vv gut a ey Roe Ww fa, Se Anapaestic. 
ig. 5 See Spondaic Ana- 
paestic. 
Vlas cms sere yee aay, se cg eo 
{CINE MC rere 
LES Neale DA RAT aaa ERE <2 Anapaestic. 
744, = nllg pa Oe ee —* Paroemiac. 


Verses 745-753 form the Antistrophe to the Strophe at vv. 
(36-744. 


Verses 754-819 are Jambie Trimeters Acatalectic, except that 
after y. 798 a spondee occurs by itself, extra metrum. 


Verses 820-831 form an Antistrophe corresponding, as far as 
the corruptions in the text will allow, to the Strophe at vv. 
454-466, 


Verses 832-881 are Jambic Trimeters Acatalectic, which are 
succeeded, vy. 882-889, by an Anapaestic system, in which vv. 
882, 883, 886, 887 are Dimeters Acatalectic ; vy. 884 and 889 are 
Paroemiacs ; y. 888 is a Monometer, while y. 885 is an interea- 
lated Lambic. 


Verses 890-894 are Jambie Trimeters Acatalectic. 


Verses 894-902 form a Strophe, the Antistrophe to which oc- 
curs at vy. 906-914. 


1 We have prefixed to this line the one preceding, namely, iw ia, 
which is not numbered marginally. 
2 This line also has no marginal numbering, 4 & 4 4. 
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STROPHE. 
Verse 894, Oye iy i iw, —, -DactylicnwithtAna- 
crusis. 
895, Oy et yn Sy. ;_-Dactylic witheang- 
crusis. 
896, He Hy ey es Ithyphallic. 
897, re eee —y Dactylic with Anes 
crusis. 
898, 899,1 oh =—3 ue vu) al CF Ly Dactylic and Cho- 
riambus. 
900, vu) shrek pa a aH ae Choriambic. 
901, vv) xg eR aly Cry Ss Choriambic. 
902, 1h OGGS LORS Hl Sh INS CAL, cores 
PS Cyt Any Dactylic Heptame- 
ter. 


Verses 906-914 form the Antistrophe to the preceding Stro- 
phe, but the text in y. 918 is corrupt. 


The remainder of the play consists of Jambie Trimeters, ex- 
cept a short Anapaestic system at the close, vy. 993-996 con- 
sisting of three Dimeters Acatalectic, followed by a Paroemiac. 


1 One line (7 dvcdaipova kai wed€éav) reckoned as two. 
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Verses 1-95 are Jambic Trimeters Acatalectic. 


Verses 96-130 are Anapaestic Dimeters Acatalectic, except 
y. 104, which is a Monometer, and vy. 110, 114, which are fa- 
voemiacs. The system is preceded by an Iambus (iw), extra 
metrum ; and a Spondee (aiat), also extra metrum, is inserted 
after y. 110. 


Verses 131-188 form a choral system, as follows: 


131, wv at aa tapas Ne aly wv _., Anapaestic Di- 
meter. 
“132, _/,t._,  Spondaic Anapaestic Monom. 
lf 


133, 184,1 ail is sry elt Wiser wine 7 SB — Dac- 
tylic Pentameter. 


135, fon Lou Luo eee 
Ses iges 53 Dactylic Hexameter. 

186, 187)? 2. SG, £6 55) 2 Se ee 
Dactylic Pentameter. 
138, vw tu,w 1, —)—, Bacchiaejandmambic 


Monometer Hypercatalectic. 


Verses 189-147 are Anapaestics Dimeter Acatalectic, except 
vy. 143 and 147, which are Purcemiacs. A Spondee (aiai) is 
introduced, extra metrum, after v. 143. 

Verses 148-159 form a Strophe, the Antistrophe answering 
to which occurs at vv. 173-183. 


STROPHE. 
Verse 148, —~ bu. 2, 4, 2, Spindaieamanaceue 
‘ Dimeter. 
149,27 _/,__,_1,__, Spondaie Anapaestic 
Dimeter. 


1 One line (KoAxidos, oddé mw Hmos * &ANG yepacce,) reckoned as two, 
2 One line (oddé cvvyjdopac, & ybvar, ayeor d@paros) reckoned as two. 
3 In order to preserve the marginal numbering, two lines are here 
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Werse 149 6.0577, Spondaic Anapaestic 

Monometer. 

BO; apaahe eres res! Choriambic with An- 
acrusis. 

151, =9 pie apna any Ng Choriambic with An- 
acrusis. 

LE ge pe a RO ine 7 cal 7 laa Choriambie with An- 
acrusis. 

LS halle tear 7) SAG Ns Choriambic with An- 
acrusis. 

TOS d, erate g Alt Trochaic. 

155, he NPAT. RSS Choriambic. 

Lee Beep) oy Sink —o, Choriambic with An- 
acrusis. 

LY Ce ee en ee Choriambic with An- 
acrusis. 

158, pe epg, Cretic. 


DO a Mle pl est ly Rallye 2p Choriambic: 


Verses 160-172 are Anapaestic Dimeters Acatalectic, except 
vy. 170 and 172, which are Puroemiacs. 


Verses 173-183! form the Antistrophe to the Strophe at vv. 
148-159. 


Verses 184-203 are Anapaestic Dimeters Acatalectic, except 
y. 185, which is a Monometer, and y. 203, which is a Puroe- 
miac. 


Verses 204-212 form a Strophe, to which there is no corre- 
sponding Antistrophe. 


STROPHE. 
DESC sapere Oy, ey wg) Cn 3 DOCHMIns and 
Iambic tripody. 


BOT SU ee eee Sh AES Tambicr Dime- 


ter. 
206, ae “) os, ~) Eig > nly oe Dactylic with 
Amphibrach base, 


reckoned each as 149, but, in order to distinguish them, the letters a 
and b are respectively appended. Thus, the line taxav ofav & dvota- 
vos counts as 149 a, and the line wéArec vida as 149 B, 

1 révbos yap weyadws 76d’ épuarac. 

2 iaxav to be pronounced as a dissyllable. 
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Verse 207, OS oO) wy bs See 
208, 209,225, fy oy LO ee 
ico-Dactylic with Anacrusis. 


210, LR aE UR Sy Dactylie. 
211, Ooo, Vw ~ os S Biotic: 
212, Hh joa OR rhs Rat Glyconic. 


Verses 213-356 are Jambic Trimeters Acatalectic, except v. 
292, which is a spondee extra metrum. 


Verses 357-363 are Anapaestic Dimeters Acatalectic, except 
vy. 357 and 361, which are Monometers, and y. 363, which is a 
Paroemiac. 


Verses 364-408 are Jambic Trimeters Acatalectic, except v. 
386, which is a spondee extra metrum. 


Verses 409-417 form a Strophe, the Antistrophe answering 
to which occurs immediately after, at vy. 418-427, 


STROPHE. 
Verse 409, wy CG myth Ss oy See 
ico-Trochaic with Anacrusis. 
410, two yt &, 4 See 
Dactylic. 
411, 412,? -_vw™ Bie ~~) ns aan gh rape Dactylico- 
Trochaic. 
413, vuuwlou, fo, Dactyiicotieenaic: 


M 
414, 4153 J oy yl wp ey ae 
Trochaico-Dactylic. 
416, wy ey hw — yee 


417, Poo, a Ore =), ee 
tylico-Trochaic. 


Verses 418-427 form the Antistrophe answering to the Stro- 
phe at vy. 409-417. 


Verses 428-437 form a Strophe, the Antistrophe wees 
to which occurs at vv. 488-444, 


2 One line (rav Znvos dpkiav Oéuwv, & vw EBacev) reckoned as two. 

2 One line (avdpace prev dddAcax Boudai, Gewy 3’) reckoned as two. 

3 One line (ray &' Guay evkrAecav Exerv Brotav atpéWover Passa.) reck-~ 
oned as two, 
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STROPHE. 
Werse. 428, 420 Unis os, Choriambie: 
430; SOO Shp t wey L < o Rae Sees, 
Dactylico-Trochaic. 
432, WS Ss Ly we Ly Glyconic: with Ama= 
erusis. 
433, 434,35 _, “0 _, ~ / _, Choriambic with Ana- 
crusis. 
435, me oe, _, Choriambie with Ange 
crusis. 
436, wt uu, wv /_, Choriambic with Ana- 
crusis, 
437, vw, £44 _,—, _ Glyconic with Anacrusis. 


Verses 438-444 form the Antistrophe answering to the Stro- 
phe at vv. 428-437, 


Verses 445-626 are Jambic Trimeters Acatalectic. 


Verses 627-634 form a Strophe, the Antistrophe to which oc- 
eurs at vy. 635-642, 


STROPHE. 
Meret 24) O28)S-.8 winter eerie) srl Sy eee eyes 
Dactylico-Trochaic with Anacrusis. 
OR OBO ye Oy SS ee 
Two Dactylic Trimeters. 


631, af NPP ad coi wh vw) hs ww ae as Trochaico- 
Dactylic. 
CHS, O88, hip ods Hod, LenS Wty Lomita 
Trochaico-Dactylic. 

634, 94 Sk 9 as cal ii 7h uo 65, ay ~~) Trochaic, 


1 One line (ci 3’ &k peév ofkav matpywv érdevoas) reckoned as two. 

2 One line (uatvopévge kpadig, diddpous dpicaca mévrov) reckoned as: 
two. 

3 One line (vaiecs xPovi, tas dvavdpov) reckoned as two. 

4 One line (€pwres trep ev ayav éAOdvres ok eddofiav) reckoned as 
two. 

5 One line (008’ &petav mapédwxav dvdpaciw" et d’ &dis €AOor) reck- 
oned as two. 

6 One line (ujmor’, & décmow’, éx’ tuoi xpucéwy Tdtwv epeins) reck- 
oned as two. 
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Verses 635-642 form the Antistrophe answering to the Stro- 
phe at vy. 627-634. 


Verses 643-652 form a Strophe, the Antistrophe answering 
to which occurs at vy. 653-662. 


STROPHE. 
Verse 643, WO zy ws wo ey CO 
644, bytlwy =, vo 1 ., Choriambieapon Ana: 


crusis. 


Dachyiions -Trochaic and Ithyphallic. 


645, 646," Sy, ow, 2 Sy ae ee 


647, OTS ss ee _ Daetylie. 
648;649,7 SPL. cy & Le eee 
Logaoedic. 
650,051,205; Ul) Oa 
Choriambic. 
652, hy ga See 


Verses 653-662 form the Antistrophe answering to the Stro- 
phe at vy. 643-652. 


Verses 668-758 are Jambic Trimeters Acatalectic. 


Verses. 759-763 are Anapaestic Dimeters Acatalectic, except 
v. 762, which is a Monometer, and y. 763, which is a Paroe- 
miae. 


Verses 764-828 are Jambic Trimeters. Acatalectic. 


Verses 824-834 form a Strophe, the Antistrophe answering 
to which occurs at vy. 835-845. 


STROPHE. : 
Verse 824, ~~) af ww) e's ww gf 9 ae eg eee Dactylico- 
Trochaic with Anacrusis. 
825, of, eee meer: A ww rs BS w ey oF Trochaico- 
Dactylic. 


1 One line (rév duaxavias éxovea dverépatov ai@y’) reckoned as two. 

2 One line (Gavatw Yavatw mapos daueinv) reckoned as two. 

3 One line (auépay tavd’ Eavicaca’ 0xOwv &’ obk GAXOs Uep-) reck- 
oned as two, 
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Verse 826, 827," es ee a Ce eee ey, LTO= 


chaico-Dactylic with Anacrusis. 
SOO See Os SION DS incry eS. ong, sy) a Ca Ay 
Dactylico-Trochaic. 


831, 882,5 Beg aay eee ey 1 Tro- 
chaico-Dactylie with Anacrusis. 
833, wee Vee 5 eer eS pd DEVON: 
ico-Trochaic. 

834, ig ile Se , # ** Choriampbie: 


Verses 835-845 form the Antistrophe answering to the Stro- 
phe at vy. 824-834, 


Verses 846-855 form a Strophe, the Antistrophe answering 
to which occurs at yy. 856-865, 


STROPHE. 
WGIse S46. ey 6 SG yes sDactylic. 

SY) ect ee ae Choriambic. 

SE So a ah ft ay Ithy phallic. 

89, _, 20.0, ~ =, Choriambic with Anacru- 
sis. 

SOU eg oc jo. 2355 ChOoriambic with Anacru- 
sis. 


GOL eit acre a ae lee Glyconie with Anacrusis. 

$2, ., 20 _, v - _, Choriambiec with Anacru- 
sis. 

83, _, 1 04 _,~ 1 _, Choriambic with Anaecru- 
sis. 


RPA eee or ie Pg: 2s Glyconic with Anacrusis. 


Adonic with Anacrusis. 


Verses 856-865 form the Antistrophe answering to the Sto- 
phe at vy. 846-855. 


Verses 866-975 are Jambic Trimeters Acatalectic. 


Verses 976-982 form a Strophe, the Autistrophe answering 
to which occurs at vy. 983-989. 


1 One line (xépas dropOj7ov 7 dropepBopevorc) reckoned as two. 
2 One line (kAecwotatayv copiav, dei duce Naumpotadtov) reckoned as 


3 One line (Baivovtes afpas aidépos, évda rol a&yvas) reckoned as 
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STROPHE. 

Verse 976, a9 ods ww) ah wu hy ery “f wy Sy Dactylico- 
Trochaic ip Anacrusis. 
977, se od ey sees “) ee a oe _, Trochaico- 
Dactylic. 
978, tsp ay bo oy by, 5g Eoehaico- 
Dactylic. 

979, nk hetig et iD aif nr} aes, Lag Trochaic, 
980, 981,* ae es ~~) is =e we ce <4 ee Ae} 
Dactylico-Trochaic. 

982, Lee) Trochaic, 


Verses 983-989 form the Antistrophe answering to the Stro- 
phe at vv. 976-982. 


Verses 990-995 form a Strophe, the Antistrophe answering 
to which occurs at vy. 996-1001. 


STROPHE. 
Verse 990, 991,? ~) nid co Nog ae ww a “) ae lel §\ ce Se ee 
Dactylico-Trochaie with Anacrusis. 


992, Be cpety jot Mle 5 Ithyphallic. 
993, 994,° ere pee Saye ww; wie ww 
ee se eer geal Dactylico-Trochaic. 
995, SESS Ly als 27 oS 
Penthemimers. 


Verses 996-1001 form the Auxtistrophe to the Sh ii at vv. 
990-995. 


Verses 1002-1080 are Zambic Trimeters Acatalectic, with an - 
Iambus (extra metrum) inserted after v. 1004, and a spondee 
(ext. met.) after vy. 1007 and y. 1055. 


Verses 1081-1115 are Anapaestic Dimeters Acatalectic, except 
vy. 1088, 1093, 1104, and 1114, which are Monometers, and vv. 
1089, 1097, 1104, and 1115, which are Paroemiacs. 


1 One line (EFav0G 3 audi Koug Ojo Tov “Acda Kécpov a’ta) reckoned 
as two. 

2 One line (cd 3’, & tadav, @ Kakévyude kndeuw@y Tupavvev,) reckoned 
as two. 

3 One line (rcbpov Biorg mpoodyers, dAdxw TE OG oTUYEpOV Odvarov. ) 
reckoned as two. 
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Verses 1116-1250 are Jambic Trimeters Acatalectic. 


Verses 1251-1260 form a Strophe, the Antistrophe answering 
to which occurs at vv. 1261-1270. 


STROPHE. 
Merge Loo eoUe te ae lS ey Dochmius and Cretie. 
0c ee ee a Ors oy DOChminemy 
meter. 
DQOa ee en oy pee  —, DochmiaeDimeters 
1254, wry cil, ead PCS Dia oling =. Dochmiac Dimeter. 
LOK Ore ee ae DOchinins ana lait 


bie dipody.- 
AAD eee eS, a. © e OChmIUS and. Lane 
bie dipody. 


LEAN) aoa ere Dochmius. 

1258,?_ © Ee TCS. ay HS RP Dochmiac Dime- 
ter. 

1259,? v 5 ey ye Boa Bere a9 Dochmiac Dime- 
ter. 

Be ny eee DOCH mac Dime= 
ter. 


Verses 1261-1270 form the Antistrophe answering to the 
Strophe at vy. 1251-1260. 


Verses 1271, 1272, 1276, 1277, 1284, 1285, 1287, 1288, are Jam- 
bie Trimeters Acatalectic. 


Verse 1273, - be eS ys wh aa Cease Dochmiac Dimeter. 
WA ea Sree, Ute iy Dochimiae Dimeters 

iD ane ery 1 te Dal Gore Gl DS ee Dochnim 

ac Trimeter. 

ETB he WO LOU om MND. Tres Re, a 

a ee DD OChmine Prim: 

and Proceleusm. 

12ST hes Ss Sy SG ows 3, Dochnniac Dimeter 

U2Ge i ree, Dochmiae Dimeten 


1 Arsis resolved in the Strophe (— ~ ~), but not in the Antistro- 
phe (— —). 

2 Or six Dochmii without any pause. 

3 One line (ra au’, dis Gp’ hoOu wétpos H cidapos, Gris TéKVeV bv ETE- 
kes) reckoned as three. 
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Verse 1288, WU oo Uw S OL, 2 Dochiinemeiecer. 


ot chim i- 


ac Trimeter. 


286, cS pe ee 


1289, 1290,! Pay 13-4 2 wit hs Gh eee 
bow wv, Dochmiae Trim manaero- 
celeusmatic. 


1291, wine) vo uw 1. ~ &, DOChnEOLer 


Verses 1292-1388 are Jambie Trimeters Acatalectic. 


Verses 1389-1419 are Anapaestic Dimeters Acatalectic, except 
v. 1890, which is a Monometer, and vy. 1414, 1419, which are 
both Paroemiacs. 


2 One line (ré diz’ obv yévorr’ Gv Ere Secvov; & yuvack@v A€xos TOAU- 
movov,) reckoned as two. 
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Verses 1-57 are Jambic Trimeters Acatalectic. 


Verses 58-72 form a lyric ode, or kind of Secondary Cho- 
rus, as follows: 
Versed8, U, 7 _, 7 0L,£., Dactylic with Anacrusis. 
OURO Ce nr, Sale Dactylic. . 
CUE Nac Oh slaeny Dactylic. 


’ 
61, 62, 63,” TC ze: ele See - cer mie Wi wang 


Dactylic. 

be “ vs SA es 4) pt ale 

pp eet ak ee ne yconie, 
OG eo GS, ~«— GLyconic: 
CY Dacia le Trochaic. 
OS, fer ae, © =, & 2; Chorambic, 
COE ae aaete ss Choriambie with Anacru- 

sis. 

ULL EP es ae Choriamb. and Molossus. 
Mee, 2, Le, Oy SDactylic: with Anseniaies 
> Se eRe Bs Cretic Dimeter. 


Verses 73-120 are Jambic Trimeters Acatalectic. 


Verses 121-180 form a Strophe, to which the Antistrophe, 
from y. 131 to y. 140, inclusive, corresponds. 


STROPHE. 
NYC 7) pt oh alld RR a SUMO LL oer 
Dactylie. 
123, _ ' _,0.w/, Molossus and Fourth Pacon. 


1 One line (rétma métMa, ceuvotata, Zavos yéveOXov,) reckoned as 
three 

2 One line (‘Qkeavov ts tdwp otaCovca wétTpa AéyeTac) reckoned as 
two. 
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iMerseted Sle Sw pee Choriambie. 
125, vv Le eet Wes ars Tambic. eS 
De ene ye ee aes Dactylic. 
I Eby Made ol Mp Soccer ae Dochmius. 
128, ne ee ee th SN ea Bae: Choriambie. 
dO Te es Bes eee ee eee Choriambie ‘with 
Anacrusis. 


TROP LETTS Vila f 


--_— 


Choriambus and 
Antispast with 
Anacrusis. 


Verses 131-140 form an Antistrophe, corresponding line for 
line with the Strophe at vv. 121-130. 


Verses 141-150 form a Strophe, to which the Antistrophe at 
vy. 151-160 corresponds. 


STROPHE. 

WCTHC 141 ete, AEE ee te le Glyconie. 
Bois Clea oe ohn nl Glyconie. 
1 ny et ped oa: Glyconie. 
144, = af ood pil ee er Glyconic. 
TI Sali re rye sean ha Glyconie. 
LE iy ltr orl goer Glyconie. 
La Re ye ee OS 
1s yg! Saget pall on peel Glyconie. 
Es OR eco Glyconie. 
LS ek shy ipllew sda oraialenimer red: Glyconie. 


Verses 151-160 form the Antistrophe corresponding to the 
Strophe at vv. 141-150. 


Verses 161-170 form an ’Exwdéés, or a lyric ode after the 
Strophe and Antistrophe. 


Epopvs. 
Verse 161, U1, o _, _, howls n_, 2) wou ene 
themimers. 
162, 163, 1 ia katte Ww) ge =) ais at De Nat ee so 
paren Dactylico-Trochaic. 
164, x = Lao “r Le wyssy Dactylie. 
16, 044, 2,04 4,4 Sy a eetiC: 


‘ One line (appoviga kak dvcravos duaxavia cvvocketv) reckoned as 
two. 
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Verse 166, 167, 44aae.d, deer? OY OC) Ra ee, 
= 5. =, —Dactylic:and.Cretic 

with Anacrusis. 
169, 170,? Sree wr — pe pl we —) us. SF ee ee 


Trochaic with Anacrusis. 


Verses 171-266 are Anapaestic Dimeters Acatalectic, except 
vv. 175, 181, 186, 204, 213, 217, 222, 242, 251, 260, 265, which are 
Monometers, and vy. 176, 191, 198, 238, 249, and 266, which-are 
Paroemiacs. 


Verses 267-361 are Zambie Trimeters Acatalectic. 


Verses 362-872 form a Strophe, the Antistrophe correspond- 
ing to which occurs at vv. 669-679. 


STROPHE. 
MORRO oa als rtd Sig ay PRCODIC AT 
meter and Dochmius. 
363, eas vvuervy Re a =y" Dochmiae Di- 


meter. 
364, wv uf. aS 5 wal ah SKS Dochmiac Di- 
meter. 
365, - Ri SP eas A pls a eS Dochmiac Di- 
meter. 
EV ATUL oh ne ay LARS er Cretic and 
Dochmius. 
SOY Sig Be ear ae ee Cretie and 
Dochmius. 
368, v we ond we aie er Te ie Ce Tambie Tri- 
meter. 
BOVE Ce ONO or wy) DochmisesDie 
meter. 
370, - eh ea Neh ates 9 Natl fe peg Speed, Dochmiac Di- 
meter. 
371, v fy SO ey ne sb ws 25'S at wl ay Iambie Tri- 
meter. 
372, ~ de Ne aa! So eas Bi Na uf Se Dochmiac Di- 
meter. 


1 One line (rav 3 evAoXov odpaviay TéFwv pedéovcay ditevv “Apteney,) 
reckoned as three. 

2 One line (kai por modulyAwros dei civ Geotar poirg.) reckoned as 
two. 
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Verses 373-524 are Iambic Trimeters Acatalectic. 


Verses 525-534 form a Strophe, the Antistrophe correspond- 


ing to which follows at vy. 5385-544, 


Verse 525, Lv Sipe ee RE oe Gs 

Ce a pa RE 
Diet, sys ns! eee cn Lies ee 
528, He Oct a ee rere 
Sh Seg ne 
“SpA ie Bean age 

Sh oa 
ee cy or ees 

GES} LC eee es 

227 Re ae ee ae 


Glyconie.. 
Choriambic. 
Choriambic. 
Choriambic. 
Glyconic. 
Choriambie. 
Iambic Dimeter. 
Glyconic. 
Iambie Tripody. 
Glyconie. 


Verses 535-544 form the Antistrophe corresponding to the 


Strophe at vv. 525-534. 


Verses 545-554 form a Strophe, the Antistyophe to which 


occurs immediately after at vy. 555-564 


STROPHE. 
Verse 545, eS Ly ae 

546, pe er re Bo 
DEG OAS ie ae 2S 30 See 
549, =) es ESS Se 
550, SR Re ee eee 
551, ai ee oe 
552, REO erto ty 
553, og LS a ELF Oe 
554, aden wep Ae os een 


Choriambic. 
Dactylic. 

_, Choriambie. 
Glyconic. 

Choriambie. 
Glyconic. 
Glyconie. 

! _, Choriambic. 
Dactylic. 


~) 


Verses 555-564 form the Antistrophe corresponding to the 
Strophe immediately preceding at vy. 545-554. 


Verses 565-570 are Lambie Trimeters Acgialatte except v. 


569, which is a Spondaic Anapaestic (_ /, 


Verses 571-574 are Dochmiacs, as follo 


ne ie 


Ws: 


Verse S71, 572,°  b G .. — yu <b <p 


Dimeter. 


1 One line (dvavdpov 76 mpiv kai &vuppov, oikwv) reckoned as two. 
2 One line (riva Opoets addy; tiva Bogs Aoyov;) reckoned as two, 
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Verse 578, 574, 0 L RS ea Es rer er! _, 
Dochmiac Trimeter. 


Verses 575, 576 are Jambic Trimeters Acatalectic. 


Verses 577-580 are Dochmiacs, as. follows : : 
Verse 577, 578, ro v Pita Wet hans Net xf FO Ss al er aed 
Dochmiac Trimeter. 
Boh Oe Cm Cony nant tes 8. Wl, Oye WOCh Time 
Dimeter. 


Verses 581-584 are Jambie Trimeters Acatalectic.* 


Verses 585, 586 are Dochmiacs, as follows : 
GCTRE OCU Ue be oe Se te oe Dochmi= 
: ac Trimeter. 
OU MO ISOS Dochmi- 
ac Dimeter. 


Verses 587, 588, and 589, 590, are both Jambie Trimeters 
Acatalectic. 


Verses 591, and 592, 593, with 594, 595, are all three Doch- 
miacs, a8 follows: 


Versi DO got & Lay ton eS 5 Dochmige, Dimes 


ter. 
Dee OUD, YAS, eT Oe ee ee, Re ee 
Dochmiace Trime- 
fer, 
Bet oy, a ew  & _» Dochmiagn Dime 
ter; 


Verses 596-668 are all Jambie Trimeters Acatalectic. 


1 One line (évere tis Poet ce Papa, yivat, ppévas éxiooutos.) reck- 
oned as two, 

? One line (ot mapa kApOpa* coi wéree Topmiva paris dopatwv,) TeCck- 
oned as two, 

3 One line (évere 3° éveré proc ti wor’ éBa Kaxdv.) reckoned as fan 

4 There are only two lines in the text, but they each count double, 
namely, 581,582, and 583, 5S4. 

5 One line (ti coe pyoouat; ta Kpint’ dpa médnve, dca 3’ SAAVoAL.) 
reckoned as two. 

6 One line (aiat, aiat. mpodotos éx piAwy.) reckoned as two. 
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Verses 669-679 form an Antistrophe, corresponding to the 
Strophe at vy. 362-872. 


Verses 680-731 are all Jambice Trimeters Acatalectic. 


Verses 752-741 form a Strophe, the Antistrophe correspond- 
ing to which occurs immediately after at vy. 742-751. 


STROPHE. 

Verse 732, ef ww) af ed a 4 WW SS ae eee Choriambic. 
Hoy BAO) , “yen iy Iambic. 
1984, GS ly a OS ee 

Choriambic. 

Vela LN a hak Cities Stee gall Glyconic. 
BO IS) ees a apy Glyconie. 
DE Pe a RS Ee Uy Glyconic. 
NES RTT ane cance an ee aes Choriambie. 
739, Sy Ig ae vw) ws ag Dactylic. 
LAA eae ee ee . Glyconic. 


Verses 742-751 form the Antistvophe to the preceding Stro- 
phe at vy. 732-741. 


Verses 752-763 form a Strophe, the Antistrophe correspond- 
ing to which follows immediately after at vy. 764-775. 


STROPHE. 
Verse 752, Wy Lo oa, ot aeons 
753, tw bow 36 Ly peice 
754, uf -) ae Se ee Glyconie. 
"55, Sup DSS Le Care 
756, CO cee y prong Trochaic. 
757, wo ieny lustre Elis Ae 
758, mf vw) oli oo ee | Dactylic. 
759, 760," _» 4 oy Soy ry Ly yg tu, 
alg Trochaic. 


1 One line () Kpnotas ék yas dvcopus értaro KNewas AOavas,) reck- 
oned as two. This and the succeeding line may also be considered 
as forming one long verse, consisting of ten Third Epitrits (-—~—), 
and closing with a Bacchius (~ ~ —). 
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Merse 761; 162,40 &, cacenel Heya eile 8 I tary! _, 
Trochaic. 
763, WEES, Peel, GREE, Sue a Trochaic. 


Verses 764-775 form the Antistrophe to the Strophe imme- 
diately preceding at vy. 752-763. Verse 776 is extra metrum. 


Verses 777-810 are Jambie Trimeters Acatalectic. 


Verses 811-847 are Dochmiacs, with a few Jambic Trimeters 
intermingled. The Jambie Trimeters are vy. 812, 819, 820, 823, 
824, 827, 828, 834, 835, 838, 839, 842, 843, 844, 846, 847. The rest 
are scanned as follows: 


NAS TROIS, eo LO: a seen RE SURI ee st eg en 
Dochm. Trimeter. 

GES > 2a eee Dochm. Dimeter 
Hypercatalectic. 

RYE ONIN ee tri, ei et ore ar tire et 0 ee ree 


Dochm. Trimeter. 


Biren em er te eo  “DochmaADimeters 
Sie oi, Gos 4, Dochm,, Dimeter! 
co ES oe ble gl Ng ai cl og al Dochm. Dimeter. 
Sehr ee. met Mow, fe Sy, Dochm.s Dimeter: 
Soe Fees Sree toi, ~ Doechm-s Dimeter: 
Som oe we ane NS es te DOC Dimoners 
BOO es er Ng eee ane DOCRINS DIMeLets 
829, 830,3 _ at ag SA & Se et AS Ne gO Fg Doch- 
, miac Dimeter Hypere. 
ee em 
Dochm. Trimeter. 

Soom ye, Dochm. Dimeter; 
SSO Big ey Dochm. Dimeter. 
BOIS We ny ke ty Dochm. Dimeter. 
SOM Pee ye oro 2, DochmeDinieter: 
SES wn el es Dochm. Dimeter. 
Ee nn le ri tye Doch- 


miace Trimeter. 


1 One line (Mouvixou 8’ dxtatow éxdjoavto mektas TEccaTwVv dp-) 
reckoned as two. 

2 One line (dvociw te cuupopg, cas xepos Tadaopa seas.) reCk- 
oned as two. 

3 One line (alai atat, wéAea wédea Tade TAOn.) reckoned as two, 

4 One line (rpdcabev 4é mobev davakopiCouae rixav dacpdvev) reck- 
oned as two. 
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Verses 848-855 form a choral system as follows: 


Verse 848, v Cony was Gee 
and Jambie Penthem. 
849, 5 ag RE oy oe ee Daetylie. 
850, pine filo opeersten reid Glyconie. 
851,! LES tal A tio tc Trochaie. 
852, 7 aes PS ee pA cut Ws =: ee ee Tambie Tri- 
pody and Dochmius. 
858, 854,3 Gb CS ry i 
: Dochmiac Trimeter. 
855, eg ee 
meter. 


Verses 857-865 are Jambie Trimeters Acatalectic. 


Verses 866-870 are Dochmiacs, as follows: 


Verse 866, ', ~_, Jo _, Tambiesiipedseand 
Dochmius. 
80%, woos 2 ab OL See 
Dochmiae Trimeter. 
868, oC, TU,” Deringer 
$69, ow LL, Lo. 6, Doehmine eee 
80, Fo CW, U tH, Decimisewiaees 
Verses 877-884 are of various metres, as follows: 
Verse 877%, ~ 9 wt oy, ee 
SiS 5 home Be Ge ee ~~) & 2G ee 
Trimeter. 
879, ag uw, — Wo ye Uy eee 
and Iamb. Tripody. 
880, pa | as Re Sy aay ms pea Dochmius. 
881, 22 ans =, 2 ee 
ter. 
882, wo nSul — Cw 8 See 
meter. 
888,884,500 yw Law Lo Cee 


Dochmiae Trimeter. 


1 In this line, dorepwds is to be pronounced as if written detpw- 
TOS 

2 One line (ddkpuci pov Br€papa kataxvOéita téyyerat oa TIXA") 
reckoned as two. 

5 One line (kabéEw ducekméparov ddodv Kakév, iw téas.) reckoned as 
two. ? 
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Verses 885-1101 are Jambie Trimeters Acatalectic. 
Verses 1102-1110 form a Strophe, the Antistrophe corre- 


sponding to which occurs immediately after at vy. 1111- 
1119. 


STROPHE. 
BPG LlOSNMOS I. sy Gy ny ey ee eee 
uae Dactylic Hexameter. 
DLOS INS, Ly Wr lt Ay eee ee 


iambic Penthem. and Paroemiac. 
1106, 1107, / ~~) pe vm) me —) ef vu) 2 vw) 
Cas Dactylic Hexameter. 
OS witigat, o> oh, — oi Wactylico—Paconic 
and Cretic. 
1109, vy ue Co ah Nites ite 3 = Paroemiac. 
LE PS OO Ro ce ee ene Tambiec. 


Verses 1111-1119 form the Antistrophe corresponding to the 
preceding Strophe at vv. 1102-1110. 

Verses 1120-1130 form a Strophe, the Antistrophe to which 
occurs immediately after at vy. 1131-1141. 


STROPHE. 
WGyysl sR 180 WIP 3 AC ot RRR SIRs alin Orr te. wel Res an 
Agee Dactylic Hexameter. 
12-2 petal ty eal | ALE ea Tambico-Trochaic. 
eer ee ay ce, hs, =e PATOeMIACS 
PEA re te yu) uy ee 5 Dactylicetrames 
1125, eR Che nee er TaD IG, [ter. 
1126, 1127,5 ee OR Sire ey Daehelcrer 


trameter, 
EC gee oe Le, ee eee Oat nes 


a reer one en Te ae tear DaChricehe pram Ge 


1130, i Se. Iambic. [ter. 


es a eo 


1 One line (j péya por Ta Vew@y pededrpual’, btav ppévas €XOn,) reck- 
oned as two. 

2 One line (Avras mapapet* E’iveow dé tev’ EAmidc KevMwv) reckoned 
as two. 

3One line (Aeéropuac ¢. te tTHXate Ovatmv Kui ev Epypace Aevcowy *) 
reckoned as two. 

4 One line (odkéte yap Kabapav dpév’ Exo, mapa 8 Amida Netoow,) 
reckoned as two. 

5 One Ifue (b Wapabor wodujridos axras) reckoned as two. 
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Verses 1131-1141 form the Antistrophe corresponding to the 
preceding Strophe at vy. 1120-1130. 


Verses 1142-1150 form an ’Ezrwdés, as follows: 


Epopvus. 
Verse 1142, 1143,1 So wl pS ee 8 aL wee o wiv ye = % 
Choriambie. 
1144, ae FN) oe SD, ah Oh ies | Trochaic. 
1145, a woevwvwe) oS MS Nt) Sent ee Trochaic. 
1146 ee, (Extra metrum). 
REL ey ny a Trochaic. 
1148, — nis SoA os al Ne -» wh o works Iambico-Dactylic. 
1149, ~) a vu eh vu) af 6 Dactylie. 
L160 Shy oe oe &; DS 
Choriambie. 


Verses 1151-1267 are Zambie Trimeters Acatalectic. 


Verses 1268-1282 form a choral system as follows: 


Verse 1268, 1269,? Go. pry 5 Se 
Dochmiac Dim. and Iamb. Dip. 
1270," CL, — UO, 2. penis S,. 2, TrOChnepereen ar 
I 6 Re eee endear Dochmius. 
199,173? oY 
Dochmiae Trim. 
1274, 3, wg — —y LOS Sp 
Dactylic with Anacrusis. 
BE) osaeitaey  eerpe ener ot Dochmius 
DOO pee Ws cay 9 Glyconie. 
1277, — wf -) was aa0 Choriambic. 


12%8, Swot, obo HS u, Paconeaiiaenmne 
LOO span Lees, odes None ee pap oie -Trochaic. 


1280, 9 yey ay ng Lg 
Dacty he with Anacrusis. 
1281, 1282,* ' U, v Orin,» 2, Chortempia 


1 One line (éyw d¢ oG dvotuxia daxpucr dcoicw) reckoned as two. 

2 One line (cd trav Ye®v tkaurtov ppéva Kai Bpotmy ayers, Kimpe*) 
reckoned as two. The word #eav to be pronounced as a monosyl- 
lable. 

3 One line (rotarar ¢ yatav ebaxntov 6 &dApupdv emi wévrov) reck- 
oned as two. 

4 One line (Kimpi, rovde pdva Kpativecs.) reckoned as twor 
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Verses 1283-1295 are Anapaestic Dimeters Acatalectic, except 

y. 1291, which is a Monometer, and vy. 1295, which is a Paroe- 
miac. 


Verses 1296-1341 are Jambie Trimeters Acatalectic. 


Verses 1542-1371 are Anapaestic Dimeters Acatalectic, except 
vy. 1348, 1846, 1848, 1356, 1867, 1870, which are Monometers, 
and vy. 1347, 1351, 1369, which are Paroemiacs. 


Verses 1372-1388 form a choral system as follows: 


\ OGRE. fle epee ere aera Iambic Tripody. 
ISB y ee Fi nen Lretenes Anapaestic Dim. 
1874, 1875,? Vw ~ ie Se ga et eo at ae ee Sh ee ie 

we Anapaestie Trim. 
BRVOMEERE IS ey el; > Sy |, Anapaestic Dim, 
DST Tee eae tek 8 lune sh east cAnApaestic Dink 
Lo Sapelennot sen el! sy Anapaestic: Dims 
1579, v us nor kn. gr pis Ss Sg Tambic. 
ASO ps stale | (2 gtd ye caly Dochm. and Cre- 
; tic. 
BNA gf lin ct ty. Oy LT OCHAICO-Chork= 
ambic. 
TRIE ESSE BE aA Ure acy 8 Re ae RR OR Ae Tio 
We i 2 e Iambic Tetrame- 
ter. 
TELE es aaa tore Dochmius. 
ESD gh Peres rey Trochaico-Chori- 
ambiec. 
1 SU ee A Rl fn Dochm. and Iam- 
bie Dipody. 
ST eter ine tee ae nS ey DOCH Maw Mc Lers 


LISLE Se = letra patie eee MAE Aon trestle igri EN aL Cc 


~ Verses 1389-1461 are Jambie Trimeters Acatalectic. 


Verses 1462-1466 are Anapaestic Dimeters Acatalectic, except 
y. 1463, which is a Monometer, and vy. 1466, which is a Larve- 
miae. 


1 One line (rpocamédduté p’ GANUTE TOV dugdaipove p’* audiTopou) 
reckoned as two. 

2 One line (éuodé 7 én’ ene ti mote Tov obdev bv7’ émaitiov Kak@y 3) 
reckoned as two. 
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Verses 1-27 are Jambic Trimeters Acatalectic. 


Verses 38-76 are Anapaestic Dimeters Aecatalectic, except v. 
28, which is a Spondaic Anapaestic Monometer Brachycatalec- 
tic, and y. 87, which is a Paroemiae. 


Verses 38-76 are Jambic Trimeters Acatalectic. 


Verses 77-85 are Anapaestic Dimeters Acatalectic, except vv. 
§2 and 85, which are Pauroemiaes, and y. 84, which is a Monom- 
eter. In verse 78 the change of speaker and the consequent 
pause save the hiatus after ’Adujrov. 


Verses 86-92 form a Strophe, the Antistrophe corresponding 
to which occurs at vv. 98-104. 


STROPHE. 
WersG BG: pei) a eu ee e Iambie Dimeter. 
oF A RAS Ae inal ded fet ergy Iambie Dimeter. 
88, Ore —1 ae wd Choriambie. 
Sos, — hitinsy SG ey ee 
QOS as Oe oe San ot ake Dactylie with Anacrusis. 
8H,» wu, lo BG L Dactyliewithiaeennen 
SN os ale ee ee ee Bacchiac Dimeter (Mo- 
lossus and Bacchius). 


Verses 93-97 are Anapaestic Dimeters Acatalectic, except vy. 
93 and 97, which are Paroemiacs. 


Verses 98-104 form the Antistrophe, corresponding line for 
line to the preceding Strophe at vy. 86-92. 


Verses 105-111 are Anapaestics, of which yy. 105, 107, and 
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111 are Paroemiacs, and vy. 108 and 109 are Dimeters Acatalec- 
tie. Verse 110 is a Monometer. 


Verses 112-121 form a Strophe, the Antistrophe correspond- 
ing to which occurs at vy. 122-131. 


STROPHE. 
Vierae LEO. rey teens Iambico-Trochaie. 
LOH bk jeem Aha ll dates Ithyphallic. 
iE: sgl peep Lee Dactylie. 
EE eg IRL, eT Dactylic. 
TH gerwit gh ean ie A ae - Dactylic with Anacrusis. 
TG SC is ras ea Dactylie. 
ist oe UA eyes, Lambie Dimeten: 
PLO ee ores ot ieee, Lambie Dimeter. 
OER e eS rer Ow, Dochmius. 


EB elke Rn Ske, Choriambic. 


— SF 


Verses 122-131 form the Antistrophe corresponding to the 
Strophe at vy. 112-121. 


Verses 132-136 are Anapaestics, vv. 132, 134, and 136 being 
Paroemiacs, vy. 133 being a Monometer, and vy. 185 a Dimeter 
Acatalectic. 


Verses 137-212 are Jambie Trimeters Acatalectic. 


Verses 213-225 form a Strophe, assigned to five distinct Cho- 
reutae, as noted in the margin, the Axtistrophe corresponding 
to which (also assigned to five separate Choreutae) occurs 
‘at vv. 226-238. 


STROPHE, 
Werse IBV TO ipd Aue eh sits ately 2 wd? ely Dochm. Dimeter. 
214, - kis ee iB w at fi ie wes Wh 25 Tam bico- 
{ Trochaie. 

Plt ee ne, ME Nees CEN y Choriambie. 
PANIES OAs ee AO Re Marie ite eae Yo EA Mery 6,181) cle 
ambie. 
PIG ME nes Trochaic Penthe- 

mimeris. 

LB se us mT ye Trochaic Penthe- 


mnimeris., 
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Verse 2192 55,2) Liles oe eae, 
Tambie Penth. and Choriambic. 


200, 2 eee eee oe Spondaic Anapaestic Monom. 

2219 ry OD wong kk a 
ter Acatalectic. 

222, > (yo yh 1 SS ee 

Catalectic. 

AN Pade cape anhpe leheery es ly Trochaic. 

224, r— ve~Ye) id vv sh 79 end Logaoedie. 

225, vu) rs EPS ge ES ul n§) Choriambie. 


Verses 226-238 form the Antistrophe corresponding to the 
preceding Strophe at vy. 213-225. 


Verses 239at-243 are Anapaestics, and all Dimeters Acata- 
lectic, except v. 243, which is a Parvemiac. 


Verses 244-247 form a Strophe, to which the Antistrophe at 
Vy. 248-251 corresponds. 


STROPHE. 

Wetec aay. HM AS, ELAS ey ered Choriambice. 
245,° a Ws ee ee bs tt vv ~~ u a9 Choriambie. 
6s yw tb GU 5 See 

meter. 
247, i tala ig 5 bi, SWORS et 2 A Sie Tambie Tri- 
meter. 


Verses 248-251 form the Antistrophe corresponding to the 
Strophe at vy. 244-247. 


1 Hermann omits yep in this line, by which the verse becomes an 
Iambic Penthemimeris, with a Logaoedic termination. 

2 The corresponding line in the Antistrophe (idot, ido#) consists of 
two iambi, so that there must be some error here. 

3 In the corresponding line of the Antistrophe Hermann supplies 
otévatov. 

4 In order to preserve the marginal numbering, two lines are here 
reckoned each as 239; but, to distingnish them, the letters a and b 
are respectively appended. Thus, the line ovrote pyaw yapov et- 
ppaivey counts as 239 a, and the line wAéov } Aumetv, Tois Te mapoev 
as 2396. Compare note 3, page 396. 

5 This line is scanned by Dindorf as a Dochmius, followed by a 
Choriambie, thus, —2 ~ —~ —, ++ —,v 4 — 
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Verses 252-258a form a Strophe, the Antistrophe corre- 
sponding to which occurs at vy. 258 0-265. 


STROPHE. 

Verse 252, we “> ae et Bg Glyconic. 
253, ww at WAY 9) and Iambic. 
204, EL SND pe ips Rane ant ae ee oe 

: Jambic Tetrameter Catal. 

JOG ADU a on intel ay eh SO et ae 

age & Choriambic. 

a) (ees es ce, et een og LAIN DIG bie 
meter. 

r : F 

BOO eae agen eee Crom eres Larpic: ‘Drie 
meter. 


Verses 258 0-265 form the Antistrophe corresponding to the 
preceding Strophe at vy. 252-258 a. 


Verses 266-272 form an ’Ezrwdéds, as follows: 
. ? 


EpPovvus. 
Verse 266, Seiler il LhiIthyphallie. 
Pt oan. 8 Trochaic: 
Wore waror e esy Dactylic. 
269 a,? Na NY. easy St A gt Sly Tambie. 
OU masts ee et Trochaic. 
270, Pe wwe) Le ww) Dactylic. 
271, Sat oy — 5 — 2/-5..c9SpOndale Parosmiacs 
272, pa RE 4 a J wyvrvuwv diye aaa Tambice 


Trimeter Catal. 


Verses 273-2796 are Anapaestic Dimeters Acatalectic, except 
y. 277, which is a Monometer, and vy. 2796, which is a Paroe- 
miac. 


Verses 280-892 are Jambie Trimeters Acatalectic. 


Verses 393-403 form a Strophe, the Antistrophe correspond- 
ing to which oceurs at vv. 406-415. 


_ One line (éreiyou* ci kateipyes. rade tol pe omEpXopevos Taxvvet.) 
reckoned as two, but numbered in the margin as one, yiz., 256. 
2 Consult note 4 on preceding page. 
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STROPHE. 
Verse 398, . !_ 3 ~_, Lv, __ vu, _, Dochmiandamenaic 
Penthem. 
394, 395,1 — Be wy -I1~ ah w Hw rus wee _, Iamb. 
Dimeter and Dochm. 
SOG ee = sy ee Dochmius and Cretic. 
OAS Gas ir er Sy re Dochmius. 
Be Pian a Al bow Neboectary sd Cs Dochmius. - 
Oss See, Se koe Dochmius. 
400, rg es eae es Wa Re 5 Choriamb. 
and Ithyphallic. 
BOL rete hee Feet Tambus and Dochm. 
AU Nepal RL af ar OS Dochmius. 
US Lob a, LS S 2 
Choriambic. 


Verses 404, 405 are Zambie Trimeters Acatalectic. 


Verses 406-415 form the Antistrophe corresponding to the 
Strophe at vv. 393-403. 


Verses 416-434 are Zambie Trimeters Acatalectic. 


Verses 485-444 form a Strophe, the Antistrophe correspond- 
ing to which follows immediately after at vy. 445-454. 


STROPHE. 
Verse 435, pet, ~“) log wr) Dactylic. 
456, ae, a ve) nh ww) i Neti, Saou Dactyl.-Trochaic. 
os 2 ee a Oe age =a Anap. Logaoedic. 


438, 439.2? 9, Co, UL, Bee 
pe Dactylic with An- 
acrusis. 
440, uf we) a OS rary Dactylie. 
2s lo mom egret =F Ithyphallic. 
442, Wo Lyov eye G OS) Sep 
443,444 5 0) UC 1. a ee 
> Choriambie. 


1 One line (BéBakev, odkér’ Eotiv, & marEp, bq’ ddéiwp,) reckoned as two. 
? One line (ctw 8” ’Atdas 6 pedayxXaitas Deds, és 7” emi Kwma) reck- 
oned as two. 


3 One line (Aiuvav ’Axepovtiay ropetcas thdta dik@mm,) reckoned as 
two. 
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Verses 445-454 form the Antistrophe corresponding to the 
preceding Strophe at vy. 435-444. 


Verses 455-465 form a Strophe, the Antistrophe correspond- 
ing to which occurs at vy. 466-475. 


STROPHE. 
BVESPRC ADD. len pe i pues 5 Choriambic. 
MOOS pe tes es eens Dactylice with Base. 
VEN gaa so oe aa enna eet Anap. Logaoedic. 
of it ERE ee eee Dactylic. 
SECC Ne ens) ro! SA es en ALIS DOE ee 
OO ME oe Ny teri toy_ oy Ug Ol Bg ANaps Logadedic; 
eA DY oc a Anap. Monom. Cat. 
ADU hoe ec eA he Oi == =, -Choriambic, 
DOp ee nee alee Sh eit Spondaie Anap. 
463, ue ww) 2% vw) Be vy) xu Nery Dactylic Tetram- 
eter, 
Ua UE cee RO Re at une Ol Sea erring DFO 
ty]. Tetr. with Tro- 
: chaic Dipody. 
BE es 5 a yo Sgt Iambic. 


Verses 466-475 form the Antistrophe corresponding to the 
preceding Strophe at yy. 455-465, 


Verses 476-567 are Iambie Trimeters Acatalectic. 


Verses 569-578 form a Strophe, the Antistrophe correspond- 
ing to which occurs at yy. 579-587. 


STROPHE. 


Verse 569, pl wy eas - a ot ae wu E yw eh as wD! come 
Trochaico-Dactylic. 
Onn! ate sili boi) wy! e 2} Dactylicoe 
Trochaic. 

571, af Wye; i abi Ithyphallic. 

Bree ptewee ne, e w, & 5 Choriambic, 

574, pl wy a wo 2g = Ithyphalliec. 

57 ? aft -)» pre es Be he eg Glyconic. 


-1 Consult note 4 on page 418, 
2 One line (é7Aa 6é coice pnAovdpuas) reckoned as two. 
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Verse 576, OT Ais ef ywvoyv pf Stee Glyconie. 
B18, 2 el he Glyconie. 


Verses 579-587 form the Avtistrophe corresponding to the 
preceding Strophe at vv. 569-578. 


Verses 588-596 form a Strophe, the Antistrophe correspond- 
ing to which occurs at vy. 597-605. 


STROPHE. 
IVETSO DSC, te ee cogery Ser oe Dactylic. 
589, 590,? ae Fie | a Rae a we) ¥ SI Sh ae Trochaico- 
Dactylic. 
BY1 092,98 ya = Ne ee 
Dactylic. 
593, fy sy LES ES ee 
Pe Dactylico- 
Trochaic. 
594, eee gl ww) ws wu de “) ae ws ce Dactylico- 
Trochaic and Choriamb. 
595, af ee, a ae wf coed? Lies Moloss. and 
Bacchins with Cretic base. 
iSO) EO Ra ome Semele ay Antispastic. 


Verses 597-605 form the Antistrophe to the preceding Stro- 
phe at vy. 588-596. 


Verses 606-740 are Jumbic Trimeters Acatalectic. 


Verses 741-746 are Anapaestic Dimeters Acatalectic, except v. 
741, which is a Monometer (id id heing extra metrum), and v. 
746, which is a Paroemiac. 


Verses 747-860 are Lambie Trimeters Acatalectic. 


Verses 861-871 are Anapaestic Dimeters Acatalectic, except v. 
861, which is a Monometer (iw iw being extra metrum), Vv. 863, 
which is all extra metrum (iw pot Hol, aiai), v. 865, which is 
also a Monometer, and y. 871, which is a Paroemiac. 


Verses 872-877 form a Strophe, the Antistrophe correspond- 


1 One line (Bockruace cota: svpiCwv) reckoned as two. 
2 One line (€oriav oixet mapa kaddivaov) reckoned as two. 
2 One line (Bo: Biav Aiuvav* apdtors 5&é yvav) reckoned as two. 
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ing to which occurs at vy. 889-894. But in both the Strophe 
and Antistrophe the exclamations of Admetus (aiat— 2é— 
pev ped —iw pot por) are all extra metrum. 


STROPHE. 
Verse 872, - aut, 7} a le woe =o Tambic. 
SG org pein SR Antispast and 
Dochmius. 
Dia Cee. are Dochmius. 


875, v eles OS Ss age moe I a 9 SA) Tambic. 

876, - ili vow) a, ~) sling, M9) aod Iambie and 
Dactylic. 

877, SS es See rs) (Consult note, 
page 211.) 


Verses 878-888 are Anapaestic Dimeters Acatalectic, except 
y. 884, which is a Monometer, and y. 888, which is a Paroe- 
miac. 


Verses 889-894 form the Antistrophe corresponding to the 
Strophe at vy. 872-877. 


Verses 895-902 are Anapaestic Dimeters Acatalectic, except 
vy. 896, which is a Monometer, and vy. 902, which is a Puxoe- 
miac. 


Verses 903-910 form a Strophe, the Antistrophe correspond- 
ing to which occurs at vy. 926-934. 


STROPHE, 


Verse 903, 904,? UV ae CA oly ali vw) aid ww) an vw) a =a 
Tambico-Dactylic. 


Ween ss Ithyphallic. 

DUG Sot he ye hee Anapaest and Mo- 
: lossus. 

PO try SF 5, Gr ory wy ee, LI DIO Dimeter: 

CUS ero ad, Rams en gear Anapaestic. 

909, ee les tone aay Anapaestic. 

910, vv wie Ce See 5 Tambic. 


1 The true metre is preserved in the Antistrophe, méCec paveioa 
Ovary, i.e.,~ +, —; Y +,~—,-, being an Iambie, 
2 One line (E206 tes sv ev yéver, @ Kopos &&toPpnvos) reckoned as two. 
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Verses 911-925 are Anapaestic Dimeters Acatalectic, except 
v. 924, which is a Monometer, and v. 925, which is a Paroe- 
miac. In order to agree with the marginal numbering, line 
911 must be reckoned as 911, 912. 


Verses 926-934 form the Antistrophe corresponding to the 
Strophe at vv. 903-910. 


Verses 935-961 are Jambie Trimeters Acatalectic. 


Verses 962-972 form a Strophe, the Antistrophe correspond- 
ing to which occurs at yy. 978-983. 


STROPHE. 
Verse962n 45 J CG, , Glycomics 
063 qhespll ween} oY Glytonke 
96451! datjit ere 2. ixca_osGlyconie: 
OGD Milnes alr ga, ooh nile Comma 
O66) egal ea te Givens 
967} hinds) Olay el. Glxconial 
968; iss (hes 3S, ee Glyconma 
960,970, 60, !0C_,~ 1) Oe 


Glyconie and. Choriambic. 
971, 972,? ary Rul ww oN wy dl, hey! WO hl, See, th oe Doclhi- 
mius and Choriambie. 


Verses 973-983 form the Antistvophe corresponding to the 
preceding Strophe at vy. 962-972. 


Verses 984-994 form a Strophe, to which the Antistrophe 
at vy. 995-1005 corresponds. 


STROPHE. ~ 


Verse:984, 985,3./ Gu _, Lilo , oo 
Choriambic. 
986, 987,* ae =e a eS Pa’ lf wae Pe ee Choriambic. 


1 One line (y¥pus, oS’ 60a DotBos.’AckAnmiadacs ESwke) reckoned as 
two. 
2 One line (~appaka moAuTévors avtiTELwv Bpototow.) reckoned as 
two. : 
2 One line (kai o” év Apixroror Xepwv cide Dea Seopors *) reckoned 
as two, ‘ 

* One line (t6Aya 8’* ob yap avaters mor’ évepOev) reckoned as two. 
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rey ey Glyconie: 


Lae 
TOO aes oe, “Glyconics 
990, ep -) if rns 5" Choriambic. 
991, a) af es ale aay Choriambie. 
Qe ere, ) ~(Choriambic; 
DOB Peet £45224, Choriambie: 
OS ley es i oe! <4 Choriambie, 


Verses 1006-1157 are Jambie Trimeters Acatalectic ; and the 
play then closes with an Anapaestic system, consisting of 
Dimeters Acatalectic, except the last line, which is a Paroe- 
miac. 
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SCANNING OF THE HERACLIDAE. 


Verses 1-72 are Jambic Trimeters Acatalectic. 


Verses 73-91 form a Strophe, the Antistrophe correspond- 
ing to which occurs at vy. 92-110.1 


Verse 73, 
74, 
45, 
76, 


7, 
78, 
79, 


STROPHE. 
oye aye Jc —) = ere 
a ye ay ae oy Sy og ee 
oy Ao ae Dochmius. 
BLS SES yo) Ge eee 
ter. 
a tyeu, . 1) oa: 
wily Guys by 6 eee 
ety ee 1+ =, Jy eee 
w fy oe, 4S ay LS eee 
tN Dochmius. 
ay a 
and Dothm. 
eG ewe & ow a ee 
ter. 
ays ey ee ey 4 Ce 
wc byw ay = bw, » bee ee 
of SE RO aaah Dochmius. 
ON ek fe een Dochmiae Dime- 
: ter. 
Gly oe aye tyne yw eee 
Rey So as ag ear ee in ve _,Iamb. Trime- 
ter. 
LM iy ess ee. Trimeter. 
Jo aye Law a vs) eee 


with Cretic base. 


1 There is some confusion here between the Strophe and Antistro- 
phe as regards the number of lines. The better way would be to 
regard lines 90 and 91 as a pecwdds, and to suppose, with Dindorf, 
that one verse has been lost from the Strophe after v. 77. 
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Verses 92-110 form the Antistrophe corresponding to the 
preceding Sirophe at vy. 73-91. 


Verses 111-287 are Jambie Trimeters Acatalectic, 

Verses 288-296 are Anapaestic Dimeters Acatalectic, except 
y. 290, which is a Monometer, and y. 296, which is a Paroe- 
miac, 


Verses 297-352 are Jambie Trimeters Acatalectic. 


Verses 353-361 form a Strophe, the Antistrophe correspond- 
ing to which occurs at vv. 362-370. 


STROPHE. 

Wensmiuno; eae, ot 535A Wy Choriambic. 
eee Met kg Choriambic. 
SD) eg) ig Glyconiec. 
356, Jo J, LU _, 1 Uo _, Anapaestic and Chori- 

ambus. 
allt 3:4 os Sera Tambie. 
358, if Re | aK A Pag or at 79, Choriambie. . 
Sut eae ae Choriambie. 
SOOM es yen ay = sharsy Choriambie. 
361, ww iis NNT came 8) toes) Tambie. 


Verses 362-870 form the Antistrophe corresponding to the 
preceding Strophe at vy. 353-361. 


Verses 371-880 form an ’Exwdds, as follows: 


Epovvs. 

Verse 371, ve = as ees of 9 Choriambic. 
SHi2p ee NUL 0 ae Glyconie. 
373, a vidi aed ae er Glyconic. 
Sil Op gt. es. Choriambic 
DO Pee Saag ey Glyconie. 
376, ik -) OT can HN ps =4 Choriambic. 
eT eg ee te ROHOLIATEDIC. 
378, it a Nat Nor eae & 4 Choriambic. 
379, i fi wvyeoeywv gh = Choriambic. 
380, vv EE’ Ce de) =) Tambic. 
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Verses 381-607 are Lambie Trimeters Acatalectic. 


Verses 608-617 form a.Strophe, the Antistrophe correspond- 
ing to which occurs at vy. 618-629. 


STROPHE. 
Verse 608; Jotun o Salome ee 
Dactyl. Hexam. 
609 eS aS Dactyl. Dimeter. 
610, Loe syl oopl S Sy Le Dect Bema: 
611, ils ww? af vv) cS an Af 2S Dactyl. Tetram. 
B12) sa eee yen BF Dactyl. Dimeter. 
618, § (LF, 1 _, bow) Se acaeen 
oe ee Re ey nee ea Dactyl. Tetram. 
61537. UU, Lo Btw, See eee 


Dactyl. Hexam. 


616; 617) °C 2; fc pel 
tyl. Pentameter. 


Verses 618-629 form the Antistrophe to the preceding Stro- 
phe at vy. 608-617. 


Verses 630-701 are Jambic Trimeters Acatalectic. 


Verses 702-708 are Anapaestic Dimeters Acatalectic, except 
y. 708, which is a Paroenriac. ; 


Verses 709-747 are Jambie Trimeters Acatalectic. 


Verses 748-758 form a Strophe, the Antistvophe correspond- 
ing to which occurs at vy. 759-769, 


STROPHE. 
Verse 748,) 2 iS ye 2, ‘Chora 
749, —? eet eye El Glyconic. 
MOOS satiaanieh sy <9 ee Glyconie. 


MDL, oe sechs ie 7 en, Ce 


1 The reading &Asjrav violates the metre, having been corrupted 
from some word which bad the measure preseryed in the corre- 
sponding line of the Antistrophe (vy. 625), namely, ~~ —. Compare 


note on y. 614. 
2 This line may also be scanned as a Dactylic Pentameter ending 


in a Cretic. 
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we 


Verse 752, - lis Anitis yu ey Glyconie. 
758, us. ~~) uf wvueuwywy BS - Glyconic. 
COS are Cy Choriambic. 
ODE Merville, Chr peel. Choriambic. 
OO MERC ee Glyconic. 
NON eee Co paay ll Glyconic. 
BOB ee Ay, wih oN Us, oF Choriambic} 


Verses 759-769 form the Antistrophe corresponding to the 
preceding Strophe at vy. 748-758. 


Verses 770-776 form a Strophe, the Antistrophe correspond- 
ing to which occurs at vy. 777-783. 


STROPHE. : 

Verses) iitinhior ,. £\_, Choriambic. 
T71, mf per if it 7 a ats = Choriambic. 
ete ea el, Glyconic. 
773, - Le Sa ee we ees ee Iambic. 

Utes tL RL a ie gE Choriambic. 
775," vv als vwvovy a Cg Anap. Dim. ) 
776, aa Le eS > ek et | {inhe f 


Verses 777-783 form the Antistrophe to the preceding Stro- 
phe at vv. 770-776. 


Verses 784-891 are Zambic Trimeters Acatalectic. 


Verses 892-900 form a Strophe, the Antistrophe correspond- 
ing to which occurs at vy. 901-909, 


. 


STROPHE. 
Verse 892, ton, ake Sef nas 9) New? ul Net) el SP hs a Tambie. 
DOO esp aire af or eg Choriambic. 
Gh A ae) wes nL he aaa a ane Choriambic. 
os. eh ol a one a Choriambic. 
896, os Net SAD, cack) No ats ry Choriambic. 
897, ag RHE SEA oa 9 Noh as a5 Choriambic. 
Ka Arb hla, hae gee cad Dochmius. 


1 Verses 775 and 776 properly form one line, as appears from the 
Antistrophe (v. 782) and the division of rapGever. 
2 Dindorf scans this verse as a Cretic and Trochee. 
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Verse 899, as eS ey 9 ag <a Choriambie. 
90 rLeylOe —, 5. Glyconic 


Verses 901-909 form the Antistrophe corresponding to the 
Strophe at vy. 892-900. 


Verses 910-918 form a Strophe, the Antistrophe correspond- 
ing to which occurs at vy. 919-927. 


STROPHE. 

Verse'910, oS ay why wo yy CHG 
DVS HOw Ly LE 2 CRORE 
912, ww ay Go 1h) Chonan 
LES i a ere ee wee on Glyconie. 
O14 gy AO Cheriameres 
1b aS =, wl.» Ch apineeres 
DLO el ia ekg ee es Choriambie. 
DUT ORIERS no Foy Choriambie. 


918, = if Set Ned fen tA af pa Choriambie. 


Verses 919-927 form the Antistrophe corresponding to the 
Strophe at vv. 910-918. 


Verses 928-1052 are Lambie Trimeters Acatalectic, to which 
succeed three Anapaestic lines, closing the play; the first a 
Dimeter Acatalectic, the second a Monometer, and the last a 
Paroemiac. 
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Verses 1-41 are Jambie Trimeters Acatalectic: 


Verses 42-47 form a Strophe, the Antistrophe corresponding 
to which occurs at vy. 48-54. 


STROPHE. 
WVierECae tr ee fore yu 2 ., lonie'a minore’ Tris 
meter. 
SS ly cy Lure 2h pe, Tonic a minoreiC@at- 
alectic.* 
44, wv phe ws ag Be re Ionic a minore Cat- 
alectic.? 
ARI eyo wy My _Ionie‘aminore'Cat= 
] alectic. 
SEES Cae ie ear at ELS uv ths Tonic 


a minore Catalectic. 


Verses 48-54 form the Aztistrophe corresponding to the 
preceding Strophe at vv. 42-47. 


Verses 55-62 form a Strophe, the Antistrophe corresponding 
to which occurs at vv. 63-70. 


STROPHE. 
Verse cored siti aol. Ms _, Ionic a minore Tri- 
meter. 
DORR en Ss re bey ionic: aminore:- Trig 
meter. 
Di gene hoe yo 2, loniva minoveyith 
Base. 


1 The Ionic a minore Catalectic ends in an Anapaest, 

2 With Anapaestic base. 

3 One line (Gavatw Avatmedet Onpaiv dpeioicr Bopav,) reckoned as 
two. , 
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Verse 58,59) (.! _,00 4 eee, 


ee fy. Tonic a minore Cat- 
alectic. 

6,00 44, 041) 6 oe Sener ci 
meter. 

61,04 haw Lo w Sarl 
: meter. 


622 Cs Ly 4 LG OH ee 
nore Catalectic. 


Verses 63-70 form the Antistrophe to the preceding Strophe 
at vy. 55-62. 


Verses 71-78 form a Strophe, the Antistrophe correspond- 
ing to which occurs at vy. 79-86, 


STROPHE. 
Verse Wire by oly 6 Ly Sey Uy ee cter, 

12: IDS, ay oe Ue 
mus. 

M3; Siege) Jamb. and Cretic.® 

Eres ow Iamb. and Cretic. 

even | oo Sealine eee airy TIamb, and Cretic. 

CLONE OM se Cenc Peep ee <n Trochaie. 

PR Me Sp Oe Trochaic and Pro- 
celeusmatic.* 


78, er, aly, Nore ne was eet a CF hres Tambic. 


Verses 79-86 forin the Antistrophe corresponding to the 
Strophe at vy. 71-78. 


Verses 87-270 are Jambie Trimeters Acatalectic. 


Verses 271-274 form a Strophe, to which the Antistrophe at 
VY. 282-285 corresponds. 


“2 One line (uetados 3’, Sccov EmadyH peéa Tov POiuéver ods EreKov *) 
reckoned as two. : 

2 The reading Adivov vitiates the metre. The quantities required, 
as shown by the Antistrophe, are + —. 

3 Dindorf makes this and the two lines that follow Iambico-Tro- 
chaics. ' 

4 If we read #oiuov here for dévov, we shall have a Trochaic Dipo- 
dy and Dochmius. 
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STROPHE, 


\ GTO AA LS ar i aR ee os SR 
Dactylic Hexameter. 


ae Bl Po BAS, ee eae: 
Dactylic Hexameter. 
278, me aly ab eae f ww) hy wwe) He ww) Ae _,¢Dac- 


tylic Hexameter.? 
274, 


r 
LE sO REREAD Sie aera walle sere. Ti iyi 


tylic Hexameter. 


Verses 275-281 form a Meowdds, as follows: 


MzEsopvus. 
WeEscieion cris Cy Gp Oy OS, Anapaestic.? 
OD, hee N eat SO Dochm. and An- 
apaest. : 
Pliy Ares a Ly L Boe Sires 
Dactyl. Hexam. 
278, Baa ee Te well Sas Uo Cre aes 


Dactyl. Hexam.? 
wiv, —3 Dactyl. Tetrame- 
ter Catalectice. 


OPM gehen wy Ook rig DEE 
tylic Hexam.* 


279, 280, cL, L 00,4 


Verses 282-285 form the Antistrophe corresponding to the 
Strophe at vy. 271-274. 


Verses 286-364 are Jambic Trimeters Acatalectic, 


Verses 565-368 form a Strophe, the Antistrophe correspond- 
ing to which occurs at vy. 369-872. 


STROPHE. 
TOS OUREE ECA hoe os kg AS Se Op ae eR ED er 
meter. 
366, vy dy wyvvuueyv J Soy Iamb. Di- 


meter Hypere. 


1 Tn scanning, teOverrtwv becomes teAvwrwv by synizesis. 

2 Consult note on this verse, p. 284. 

3 Jn scanning, decAaéa shortens its penult and becomes a dactyl. 
# Consult note on this verse, p. 284. 
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Verse 867/368) (LU Vu & 2 eee, 
v ! _, Dochm. and Bacchiae Dimeters. 


Verses 369-372 form the Antistrophe Con ee ae to the 
Strophe at vv. 365-868. 


Verses 373-876 form a Strophe, the Antistrophe correspond- 
ing to whieh occurs at vy. 877-880. 


STROPHE. ; 
Verse 373, wv we ae ee) a PT ee ee fe Bila eae Iamb. Trim. 
874, 0 /, _, 1 U, _ _, Iamb. and Trocha, Dipodies. 


375, - ves et ahs Not aad eee Re No.9), Seah sy ect Iamb. Trim. 
876.5 a LS Soci eae 
chiac Dimeter. 


Versos 377-880 form the Antistrophe corresponding to the 
Strophe at vv. 373-376. 


Verses 381-597 are Jambic Trimeters Acatalectic. 


Verses 598-607 form a Strophe, the Antistrophe correspond- 
ing to which occurs at vy. 608-617. 


STROPHE. 
Verse 598, il ww uf wweo—) ma wt) oe WD ue: aan Dactyl.-Tro- 
chaie. 
999, Go, UU, 2, fo 
Choriamb. 
C00, cengeeeree, to SE ey eee Antispastic. 
601, 7 uss Nat cee eel Se win ee nd vig TIambiec. 
602, a a eg, a ee 
OU Searle 6 es op eons Antispastic, 
604,755 £) SG yy Hy Sy 
605) tadlipes 22, 2s Ra Iambic. 
PAG ie Be Fo Ske tes Iambic. ~ 
BOG esl 5 Oe oe ee Antispastic. 


1 One line (bora mepi Peovs Kai peyadg MeXacyia Kai Kat’ “Apyos.) 
reckoned as two. 

? This verse is corrupt. In the Antistrophe (v. 614) we have ~ ~, 
va-yvyy,y-,~—, an Iambic. Paley suggests x@éva, Mark- 
land w76Acv. Either of these would answer, if we read t&exaAecce 
with Barnes in v. 614. 
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Verses 608-617 form the Antistrophe ET ee to the 
Strophe at vv. 595-607. 


Verses 618-625 form a Strophe, the Antistrophe correspond- 
ing to which occurs at vv. 626-633. 


STROPHE. 

BVIETISCOLS, ny hye 5, or AS wy OO tee oo Le DICE ree 
HUST: on, Gch ey tee aan Monies Sey ake Antispastic.! 
O20 era oetaity, Bilt ere, nl Antispastic. 
621, we wyovevurey Ce '—2F Tambice. 

O22 aetna ond Bacchius and 
Cretic.? 

GPa Ua eee Roe Bacchius and 
* Cretic. 
623, b Vee yy Jb wee NS Trochaie. 
I ba tie oh Lae dl eae aa Trochaic. 
625, a oa ea eT £0 ~~) Trochaic. 


Verses 626-633 form the Antistrophe corresponding to the 
Strophe at vy. 618-625. 


Verses 634-777 are Jambic Trimeters Acatalectic. 


Verses 778-786 form a Strophe, the Antistrophe correspond- 
ing to which occurs at vy. 787-793. 


STROPHE. 
\WS FGI 2, a Ree Ln Glyconiec. 

MOYER ict ky hitwcy cay Iamb.-Trocha- 
ic. 

780, af “rw ge WG 5, Trochaic. 

CASTS oo A Le Tambusand An- 
tispast. 

782, vy ur Se ae ik pS, SE Oe Biss a ee Iambic Trime- 
ter. 

783, 784,3 vy ute Nh ea. Ne sug a wee Ned ely Iamb. Tri- 


meter. 


1 In this line #eas must be pronounced as a monosyllable. 

2'The Bacchius here has a long anacrusis, in the Antistrophe a 
short one. As regards the numbering of the line, consult note 4, 
page 418. 

3 One line (mixpov, kadov Oéana 3’, etrep SWouac) reckoned as two. 
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Verse 785, ob oN pe eee YF ts oy Ay Trochaic. 
786, - Ue. ee et wb ee Iambic. 


Verses 787-793 form the Antistrophe corresponding to the 
Strophe which occurs at vy. 778-786. 


Verses 794-797 are Anapaestic Dimeters Acatalectiec, except 
the last, which is a Paroemiac. 


Verses 798-810 form a Strophe, the Antistrvophe correspond- 
ing to which occurs at vy. 811-823, 


STROPHE. 
SY ETDN Ts ea AN a ee Iambico-Trochaic. 
799, dy Vr— wv) eh 5 8 Trochaic. 
800, vy ihe, ee Nees, ee es SF mh ss Iambic. 
801, - al. Stee | Sar was =) Tambie. 
55) Nenad A ci RR REL BO Iambie Dimeter. 
SUB I Re aa eee me Pe me 5 Iambie Dimeter. 
804, wv pull <9 hh. Neil aan 8 "econ Iambie. 
805g lye 5 1S, Sy 1 Cy, Saison. 
806,? _ _, % %) % %) % HK (Trochaie with 
Base.) : 
BOT io ay i ny he egy Ce een 
chaic. 
808, 2 CU, tS DU oS Se 
tylic Hexam. 
SUD. ren nee gees Iambic Dimeter. 
810, Y uh and oe ne i el | Tambie. 


Verses 811-823 form the Antistrophe corresponding to the 
Strophe at vy. 798-810. 


Verses 824-828 form a Strophe, the Antistrophe correspond- 
ing to which occurs at vy. 829-833. 


STROPHE. 


Verse 824, , LU, _, J ~ u, _, Iambico-Trochale. 
825, aS oe a Ye | vf 5) oad Iambie. 


1 The Antistrophe (v. $19) Figo the measure here of the ape 
portion, namely, — ~, —~, ~v,— 
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Wee S26 mieta O_O Ly way Oo Ly Oe Fambie Trt 


meter. 
827, - = We) aL wrt. caly Iambico-Tro- 
chaic. 
SORE. ye nes Iambus and 
Antispast. 


Verses 829-833 form the Antistrophe corresponding to the 
Strophe at vv. 824-828. , 


Verses 834 and 835 form an ’Ewdds, as follows: 


Epopus. 


Verse S84 257001) oy © oy 6 Sw, 5; Trochhico-Dae- 
tylic with Anacrusis. 
SBD yy, Lay ty Iambico-Trochaic. 


Verses 836-917 are Iambie Trimeters Acatalectic. 


Verses 918-924 form a Strophe, to which there is no corre- 
sponding Antistrophe. 


STROPHE. 

Were: Gini mar uy tele oo Iambico-Trochaic. 
tC boheme are epee its galati te ig cle ideal EFT UOT ON EEO 
SE ay er Pe te aig eg ere pA DICOm RRO AIC: 
OTe eco ey ces Tambie. 
ye dee eg Cag Og Trochaie Dimeter. 
Lay, Mette slam ibe at ya Trochaic Dimeter. 
Te, Syl pl eA ers eeat ting Tambic. 


Verses 925-954 are Jambie Trimeters Acatalectic. 


Verses 955-962 form a Strophe, the Antistrophe correspond- 
-ing to which occurs at vv. 963-970. 


STROPHE. 


Verse 955, ! ~, 104 _,~ 1 _, Choriambic. 
956, ei ne Ste Futed él ios Choriambie. 
OBT a memanns ie! re Ss * & s@horiamhic, 
958, : “) ne w wy Choriambie. 


a) 


1 Dindorf reads ie poi wor, an Antispast (~ + —--). 
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Verse ODOy ii} ee Choriambie with 
double Base. 
960, 7 ie “ds iw pos Choriambie, 
DO Ube hte a a 5 lo Se Choriambie with 


double Base. 
962, ui “) ae Se Bes ww aoe ee Choriambie. 


Verses 963-970 form the Antistrophe corresponding to the 
Strophe at vv. 955-962. 


Verses 971-979 form an ’Erwéds, as follows: 


Epopvus. 

METBe Did faa oy wy Sw 5S Cae 
Dey dtetotes Gre) oy Glyconie. 
OP o epebleend ! nS en se gts Glyconie. 
UE ge ies ee Mw eat Wea Glyconiec. 
975, ay ey vvv) whic a5 sag Choriambic. 
OG; lic, whee oe Lk eae, Choriambie. 
Oil aca) Aanive ot yey Choriambie. 
SD Bre nate he ea ORE nes a Choriambic. 
979947 Co Loo UU 4) eS, Ismibie Diater 
CE STE BETS Pons ens Glyconie. 


Verses 980-989 are Anapaestic Dimeters Acatalectic, except 
v. 982, which is a Monometer, and vy. 983 and 989, which are 
Paroemiacs. 


Verses 990-1008 form a Strophe, the Antistrophe correspond- 
ing to which occurs at vv. 1012-1030, the three intervening 
lines (1009, 1010, 1011) being Jambic Trimeters Acatalectic. 


STROPHE. 
Vierse 990. cdo ratiedl, aed Bacchiae Dimeter. 
91,0, 4 oi Ree» Glyconigy 
902; Sots el, Gly conten 
998, ££ oO _sevedy Glyconig 
9004, 0 en! lL. Shel ie Glycomam 
995, x Foe eee (Guycornaes 


1 Conadl note 4, page 418. 

? This line may also be scanned as a Choriambic, with the arsis 
of the Choriambus resolved, thus, ~v-, ~~~ +. 

* Consult note on verse 995. In the corresponding z line of the An- 
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Mwerse 206 eet p59 Sh 2, Glyconie. 
997, RE SUES Choriambic. 
998, Me ONS oy Lf) Avsee ps CHOTA DICS 
999, ES  _., AEP SITS. Choriambies 
HOOOWMAL Su) oo ws ey , Choriambie 
ROO mame os) 4, 2 On L,, , Choriambist 
AN a, Bacchiaec Dimeter. 
LOO amet ala eo ist yh, Glyconic. 
LODE oi RS Se Ee Glyconie. 
ROOL ORE Ere) <;, Bacchius with long 
Anacrusis. 
ROOD een ye ey ae ChOriambics 
ROOC AT Se ere oe Choriambie 
LOOT ests 8, 4 ,Choriambie 
LOGS eee re ee ee GlyconiG: 


Verses 1009-1011 are Zambie Trimeters Acatalectic. 


Verses 1012-1030 form the Antistrophe to the preceding 
Strophe at vy. 990-1008. 


Verses 1031-1071 are Iambie Trimeters Acatalectic, 


Verses 1072, 1074, 1075, 1078, 1079, are Dochmiacs, the ex- 
clamations (iw and é é) being extra metruwm. Verses 1073 and 
1076 are Lambie Trimeters, and v. 1077 is an Antispast, the ex- 
clamation iw here forming an integral part of the measure. 


WGP SD TOY GIS pas a Ee Re a Dochm., Dimeter. 
UTC ee LR Oey ae Dochm. Monom. 
TAVIS 2S FE an ra aa ae Dochm. Dimeter. 
MOIS ey oO _;.Dochm.Dimeter 
1079, oythe. ahs S54 Aes pee ee ety Dochm. Dimeter. 


Verses 1080-1118 are Jambie Trimeters Acatalectic. 


Verses 1114-1122 are Anapaestic Dimeters Acatalectic, except 
the first, which is extra metrum, v. 1121, which is a Monom- 
eter, and vy. 1118 and 1122, which are Puroemiacs. 


tistrophe, v. 1017, we ought probably to read rupés 7 écw, the metre 
requiring some emendation, so that we may have + —,*+~ UV — 
1 Karavéws becomes a trisyllable in scanning. 
2 Consult note 4, page 418, 
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Verses 1123-1131 form a Strophe, the Antistrophe corre- 
sponding to which occurs at vy. 1182-1138, 


STROPHE. 
Verse 1128) tines), Iamb. Monom. 
1124) iy By Se) ee 
1125) ilu, S 4 we 


1126, eerste! Sr by ae Antispastic. 
ED, oe, Tamb. Monom. 
1128, as wywevvy 4 ee, Trochaic. 
1129, fs Coy 9 & wy 5) Trochaic. 
1180, yw ae UE gee eae Re HN cen is Si Iambie 
Trimeter. 
MIS e me wl) yo Le Antispastic. 


Verses 1132-1138 form the Aztistrophe corresponding to 
the Strophe at vy. 1123-1181. 


Verses 11389-1145 form a Strophe, the Antistrophe corre- 
sponding to which occurs at vy. 1146-1152. 


STROPHE. 
Verse 1189, 1! Hw yy — Ly 

1140, - has Poe) ag) “3 ww oie TIambic. 

1141, wv Le Se eee ee ay a = 5 Iambic. 

ALAR ib EE tT a Antispastic. 

1143,°C! fo Sia, SUES 2h See Antispastic. 

1144, 0 J yoy ee 
meter. 

1 1A b Oars ak > 2 Sees Dochm. and 
Iambic.? 


Verses 1146-1153 form the Antistrophe corresponding to 
the Strophe at vy. 1189-1145. 


Verses 1154-1158 form a Strophe, the Antistrophe corre- . 
sponding to which occurs at vy. 1159-1164. 


STROPHE. 
WVersedlo4,0) wi, o oy ou, eee Trim. 
1165, 0 Sy LU SS Ly ee 
1156, ww a wweyewepv ads wr se F Iamb. Dim. 


1 Dindorf scans this as an Antispastic verse. 
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Verse 1157, ut werwvuvyrv Naa wees Iambic Dimeter. 

1158 a,* we ul No) eet oe Ef wyvuvvuvyy Iambic Dimeter. 
1158, Y bs NPP eee cae $e Lae ya Tambic. 


Verses 1159-1164 form the Antistrophe corresponding to the 
Strophe at vy. 1154-1158. 


Verses 1165-1231 are Jambic Trimeters Acatalectic. 


Verses 1232-1234 are Anapaestics, the first and second Dime- 
ters Acatalectic, the third a Paroemiac. . 


1 Consult note 4, page 41S, 
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Verses 1-97 are Jambic Trimeters Acatalectic. 


Verses 98-121 are Anapaestic Dimeters Acatalectic, except vv. 
104, 109, 121, which are Paroemiacs, and yy. 105, 110, which are 
Monometers. 


Verses 122-152 are irregular Anapaestics, many of them 
Spondaic. Verses 129, 184, 145, are Monometers Acatalectic ; 
vy. 125, 141 are Monometers Hypercatalectic ; and vy. 122, 126, 
133, 137, 188, 142, 148 are Paroemiacs. . 


Verse 124 has a proceleusmaticus (L UV J —) at the com- 
mencement, or a resolved anapaest. 


Verses 153-254 are Anapaestics arranged in Strophes and 
Antistrophes.1 The greater part of the lines are Dimeters 
Acatalectic. The following, however, are’ Monometers, name- 
ly, vv. 162 and 189. The following are Paroemiacs, vy. 159, 
161, 165, 168, 170, 171, 175, 181, 183, 186, 188, 191, 192, 198, 196, 
200, 207, 208, 218, 217, 225, 226, 229, 234. 


Verses 235-238 are Jambie Trimeters Acatalectic. 


Verses 239-291 are in various measures, and are scanned 
as follows: 


Verse 2394,2? ,, ur, . 1 — _ _, Proceleusmaticns and 
Dochmius. 
231" Be Oy Oe le a PD Pyrrhic and Dochmius. 


1 These verses are probably in some places corrupt, for it is im- 
possible to make strophe and antistrophe accurately agree without 
serious alterations. Indeed, remarks Paley, it is far from certain 
whether they are antistrophic at all, or how far these irregular ana- 
paestics require the same close balance of syllables as other choral 
metres. 

2 Consult note 4, page 418. 
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MOIS S40 RAM Sen Fs Sy we ee Iambic Trime- 


ter. 

241, = us Ae f pg Ny te fe, oh Logs ‘Iambico-Dac- 
tylic. 

pe oa a aa aan Dochm. Dime- 
ter. 

243, ~ eS o> ba Pe eee Le oe at Iambic Trime- 
Ler: 

244, Gil Www sire sk wv — wv ~—, Dochm. Dime- 
ter. 

CAR Sy Dochmius. 

246, = gh Nis = 8): Nes, ae eet, at Nn ae Iambic Trime- 

, ; ter. 
247, peel wwe vw ew Lf NAIL Sa ese: MiP Naat Dochm. Dime- 
ter. 
248, fl ede Gree ana. Choriambic. 
ESS OSS Re eee eer +, 4 =» Iambic 
: Trimeter. 
250, = $2 ee Cael? = Dochm. Dime- 
ter. 

0 CS er Spondaic Ana- 

paestic Monom. Hypere. 

EC gaan tt ee eat I oie RON NO —» pmlc Trime- 
er. 

pont! ny 2S kay oy, Dactylte with 

: Anacrusis. 

254, 91 ae es ee RE By Dochm. Dime- 
ter. 

255, ~ hip ee wS Crt anaes ee inet ae Trime- 
er. 

: 256, ue ww) cls Se Dactylic Dim. 

: ' Hypere. 

257, 9 a4 ww Bes eth Se 4, ng Dactylic Dim. 

Hypere. with Anacr. 

OMT OS go onyen'y oy 29h 9 Dactylic Trim. 

: Hyperce. with Anacr. 

259, = abs sD a aE Neth Not a ae pe wae ag) Iambie Trime- 
; ‘_ ter: 

UO ee Ro alors Ch wat eas LOC IMAG 

, ’ Dimeter. 
261, 262, Or ee ey en, Te eT ne eae _, Jamb.Trime- 
+ AO, we 
BeOS ah 5 era mec ngiy Dochmius. + 


264, = igh Ce oe ee re Sige ee, ues ee | Tambic Trim. 
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Verse 268, SS Gy a Ot ee 
ter. 

SOO) ee on Ros ers ay Dactylie Dim. 

Hypere. with Anacr. 

Pi higsrg ye Se get eR pie ots Dactylic Trim. 

Hypere. with Anacer, 

ROB 2 Saye ye Hy Ly pe 
ter. 

269, wv J eww = wr <e WS WS te _,—, Doch. Dime- 

ter Hypere.1 

270, ww a 7 ny, ee a te er Iambie Trime- 

ters. * 

QAR ol yo be a eee Anti- 

spastic Dimeter and Iambic. 

273, _— nA wee IY , Net ed Sa eee, Dochm., Dime- 


ter. 
274, ih ee Tb ey ee & Cs SS ZY heady Iambie Trime- 
ter. 
QTOR SO Syd cy ee ee 
Dochmius. 
RIO Mee 8 Ee ers Dochm. Dime- 
ter Hypere. 
BOON, BOOS hr Seay Rr hcg Cy, Sat 
Trimeter. 
SOOM Sy oy ey Iambie Dime- 
ter. 
ld ls ot ie elie rea SaaS eS Choriambie. 
Coline a Antispast. 
R8R 288 holy wy GS eee 
Anapaestico- 
Iambie. 
OO EP i oy AH ey oh 
ter, --- 
285, — a5 pe eer ree 2 WP At ee Ne pas Iambico- 
Anapaestic. 
eee edge LAS ae EE Cret. and Tro- 
chee with Anacr. 
By SL Uwe uy LC oan 
Dimeter. 


BOO LE as Derg Bacchius and Trochaic. 


1 By repeating €daxes in this line, we shall have a dochmius, a dac- 
ty], and another dochmius, or ~ 2 ~rovvuv,tvuvyevr 
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Verse 289, Sy ut Soe, £9, Choriambfe: 
290, _/f _ __,~ 1, ~ _, Dochmius and Iambic. 
BOL Oks SDL; Dochmius. 


Verses 292-307 are Jambie Trimeters Acatalectic. 


. Verses 308-324 form a Strophe, the Antistrophe correspond- 


ing to which occurs at vv. 325-340. 


STROPHE. 


VERSUS MUIR Es Digester) 


309, 54,0, 
310pL OO OSH; 

SH crhy DoS Hye fy 
SIEGE Cc, 

CIB MORTON iy is 
Se Py oer gee Nag 
PUREE on We 5 

OE 0 ogee orn wo 


Dochm, Dime- 
ter, 

Tambie.? 

Dochmius. 

Glyconic.* 

Tambic. 

Dochm, Dime- 
ter. 

Tambie. 

Glyconic. 

Iambie and 
Dochmius. 


BEG LO 01s oj ER ey ar eR O er PORE Soy re, ae Tambic 


! , 
BLS gS ype ty Sey 

t 
BION SiC Sy oy Sw 
OVS QUES! Sa oa 
So Steir  _, 
WARP AE i oy rs 
nope ors 5 Sols 
324, / 


Trimeter. 
Iambie Dime- 
ter: 
Iambie Dime- 
ter. 
Ithyphallic. 
Bacch. Dime- 
ter. 
Glyconic. 
Glyconic. 


jee yoy Goo as Glyconie and 


' Antispast. 


Verses 325-340 form the. Antistrophe corresponding to the 


Strophe at vv. 308-324, 


1 The corresponding line of the Antistrophe has eddy edot, or—~, 
——. Perhaps both lines ought to be considered extra metrum. 

2 This line does not agree with the one in the Antistrophe (uaxa- 
prwtatas tHxas.), Where the measure is Y vv, — v, ~~, —, or T'ro- 


chaic Dimeter Catalectic, 
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Verses 341-443 are Iambic Trimeters Acatalectic.. 


‘Verses 444-461 are Trochaic Tetrameters Catalectic, a meas- 
ure which has been explained at page 385. 


Verses 462-510 are Iambic Trimeters Acatalectic. 


Verses 511-530 form a Strophe, the ‘Antistrophe correspond. 
ing to which occurs at vv. 531-550. 


STROPHE.: 
ViORSO DIT UIS, go. Lowy wry eey . .Dactylic. .. - 
512, es ES Cretic and Moloss. 
518, AE .) 4 de | Glyconic. 
pL I eS eg ta Glyconiec. 
DLO AEE a ky fk ay Glyconie, 
AGS Ae MM yey ; Antispast. 


517, wwe hy ww ape nes ion?” a Paroemiac. . 
DISS og oS Sy oy ey 
Trochaic. 
EDIO EG Sy ey coy wo nceiy ae BOR 
520, - ki, vwveuv Us wy wes wy ey Tambic. Dime- 
BONA ter Hypercatalectic. 


521, e's Vr wy wv a Trochaic, 

LEY) La ee ee ee TribrachandDoch- - 
eS : .lInius. , 

DOS NE eo RS ye es Iambico-Trochaic. 
SBM, Sy rl, Ve oe caer 


RBs Cv 1,0 SG, Jambi mimoeer 
96, Sy we ey ely S oy & DOr 


527, 7 Bs RP) Taaseaidh Na ple tae Ge Iambic Dimeter. 
HOS Rat, wate yes Iambic Dim. Catal. 
529,00 Hy, yu yy Tambic Dim. Catal. 
. 530, J Lu Neol'9) can Sa Je pars Ithyphallic. . 


Verses 531-550 form the Antistrophe to the preceding Stro- 
phe at vy. 511-530. 


Verses 551-567 fone an "Barwdds, seanaeys as. follows: 


EPovvs. ~ } ee 
Wierse Dol cy tease tie ah dead Tambic Dimeter.. 
552, 553," vw a wyuuwy fis womee Iambic : Dimeter: . 


a 


1 One line (ré7° agi ) péra0pa zoptlevenn reckuned as two. wits 


Verse 554, 


566, 
567, 
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Iambie Dimeter. 
Iambiec Dimeter. 
Iambic Dimeter. 
Iambic Dimeter. 
Iambie Dimeter. 
Iambiec Dimeter. 
Iambico - Trochaic 
Catalectic. 
Iambico:.- Troehaic 
Catalectic. 
Iambico - Trochaic 
Catalectic. 
Iambico - Trochaic 
Catalectic. 
Iambico - Trochaic 
Catalectic. 
Iambic Dimeter. 
Dactylic. 
Iambie Dim. Catal. 


Verses 568-576 are Anapaestic Dimeters Acatalectic, except 
v. 574, which is a Monometer, and vy. 576, which is a Paroe- 


miac. 


‘Verses 577-581 form a Strophe, the Antistrophe correspond- 
ing to which occurs at vy. 582-585. 


Verse BHT a5! 


578, 
579, 
580. 


580, _. 
581, J 


- 


C IsIsI- 


wre ww) 


STROPHE. 
they She ty, ~~ Antispasticms 
es Dil eee a Tambic. ; 
ig Sr aay Ischiorrhogic Iamb. 
Spey, Ischiorrhogic Iamb. 


Ithyphallic. 


~ Verses 582-585 form the Antistrophe corresponding to the 
preceding Strophe at vy. 577-581. 


~ Verses 586, 587 form a Strophe, the Antistrophe correspond- 
ing to which occurs at vv. 588, 589, 


Verse 586 a," 


5860, of £ =; Bacchiac Dimeter. 


STROPHE. 


ot, v 1 ~_, Bacchiac Dimeter- 


1 Consult note 4, page 418. 
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Verse 587 a, pf, ww) ae ees eae Dactylic. 
SS De oiteal, 2 Ithyphallic. 


_—) 


Verses 588, 589 form the Antistrophe corresponding to the 
preceding Strophe at vy. 586, 587. 


Verses 590-599 are Dactylic Hexameters. Verses 600, 601 
are Dactylic Tetrameters. Verse 602 is a Dactylie Pentameter ; 2 
and vy. 603.is a Dactylic line with a Trochaic Base, as / _, 


oe Ne 9 ee ee 
Verses 604-776 are Zambie Trimeters Acatalectic. 


Verses 777-794 are Anapaestic Dimeters Acatalectic, except 
vy. 784 and.794, which are Paroemiacs. In yerse 793, pay ob 
are pronounced as one syllable in scanning (dv). 


Verses 795-806 form a Strophe, the Antistrophe Oe. 
ing to which occurs at vy. 807-819. 


STROPHE, 


Verse 795, RI ey we ey ee or ee 
Dactylic with Anacrusis." 
996, 5 2 weg Lh no trl dy 2c ey 


chaic, - 
197,798? § Co, tow, £ eee 
Wipes Two Dactylic Trimeters. 
799, 800,° of. ~ wy ee Dactylico- 
_ Trochaic. 
801/802 $7fans Cy DO, 2, Cy ee 


Dactylic Hexameter. 

803, 804,° ww he ~ se ~ ~~ 2 2a 
Gy ae Bacchius and Dactyligo- 

Trochaic. 


Se 


1 The final syllable of Sadayivos is lengthened here, being at the 
end of the first of the two measures which unite in this place. ’ 

2 One line (ras émikekAcmévas SxAore tepois, tv’ éXaias) reckoned as 
two. 

3 One line (rpirov decEe KAddov yAavKas ’APava,) reckoned as two. 

4 One line (otpanov arépavov, Aumapaici TE KocpMov "Abiplass;) reck- 
oned as two. 

5 One line (éBas 7 toFopdpw cuvapiotetov tw AAKurvas yovp) reck- 
oned as two. } 
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Mere SOD heh lt Sa, See; DO Dattylico-Tro- 
chaic. 

SOB ey ey, wm Hy Hy Rides acbyllcO-1T0- 
chaic. 


Verses 807-819 form the Antistrephe to the apres Stro- 
phe at vy. 795-806. 


Verses 820-839 form a Strophe, the Antistrophe correspond- 
ing to which occurs at vy. 840-859, 


STROPHE. 
Verse 820, ~ ut re gel a oon spl ~ hry 2 ~ ah —=% Tam- 
bico-Trochaico-Dactylic. 


Co es ott motos Dactylic. 

Seay ts, SIO Dactylic. 

Der ees tie sell oe yk) ey LA DIC Dimeber 

Hypercatalectie. 

825, & a) ne we? wd ww) i ww) Dactylic. 

826, 827, 2 “ we) el wus) Dactylic. 

Bb, 800," ay tut Sees Pyrrhic and 
Dochmius. 

UE Taree eee eae Glyconic. 

ES Ra lena 8 oe PER. ae Trochaic Dime- 
ter. 

Bee wee Sy ee ey Trochaic Dime- 
ter. 

833, wwe) # ee eee af =) Choriambic. 

834, Be wwe ys ee I Dactylic. 

835, v de wyeueywv ue wey) Tamb. Dimeter. 

Es, Sn 0 ae ee Lee ee Iamb. Dimeter. 

837, “ete ~~) Jb ee “>? Nie -) Te: .-) uh =; Dactylic. 

‘3 ote Se: LEN Ei aera Ithyphallic. 


Verses 840-859 form the Antistrophe corresponding to the 
preceding Strophe at vv. 820-839. 


Verses 860-1059 are Jambic Trimeters Acatalectic. 


1 Consult note, p. 359; and for the measure compare line $19, the 
last of the Antistrophe. 

2 One line (aAnpwpa, kaAAiotav AaTpefay *) reckoned as two. 

3 One line (jcdves 3’ GAcat) reckoned as two. 

4 One line (iaxove’* otov 3’ imép) reckoned as two. 

5 One line (‘EAAds @Aeo’ aixua.) reckoned as two. 


35 
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Verses 1060-1070 form a Strophe, the Antistrophe corre- 
sponding to which occurs at vy. 1071-1080. 


STROPHE. 

Wensel0G0, 20) Se re yi any Glyconic. 
1061, af — uy Oe ye ree, Glyconic. 
LOG mee eee coe ea) es Glyconic. | 
L088 51.064, oo liee ah blot ee Glyconic. 
1065, 2 35 LS — if oft 5) faa Lig hd Glyconie. 
1066, = ae Ces ees gee Lt Lips wwewuywy ibs Iambic. 
1067, vy ev wVyovrvuv Ru) wo ae Iamb. Dime- 

ter. 
1068, 1069,7_ J ) W_, VW Du — el 
Dochmius. 
1070, Rte “) Ss y uh ~~) si Sa eee Dactylico- 
Trochaic. 


Verses 1071-1080 form the Antistrophe corresponding to 
the preceding Strophe at vv. 1060-1070. 


Verses 1081-1099 form a Strophe, the Ane corre- 
Bpon oe to which occurs at vy. 1100-1117. 


STROPHE. 

METRE LUGE LORS)? oS Sy ox pnts Dactylic. 
LOSS AIOBS: Sher GS le wane ee Iambic. 
1085, v Ey wvyurv xf wVavoyvy ae pee) 2 a 

; meter. 
L086 yh Ry OR gees _. . Glyconie. 
1087, ant SAWS inn 9 SF ae 4S Iamb. Di- 

meter Hypere. 

LOB8y oir!) Oy Spe ly hs 

meter Catal. 

1089, - ee ey Ayame Iamb. Di- 
meter. 

1090, ud “yrvojv hs Nees ee 1a o 4 Iamb. Tri- 
: ae meter. 

1081, 1002,° 1 ~ 1» _,1 ~ Se 


wou, oy, Grettco=mrechnics 


' 1 One line (@ Zed, kai meAdvev PdAdSya,) reckoned as two. 

2 One line (réppova Te mpwrdBodov 4p) reckoned as two. 

3 One line (& pidos & méae por,) reckoned as two. 

* One line (cd pév pOipevos dAaivecs) reckoned as two. 

5 One line (uarep, &uor, uovav heh "Axasol KopiCovor o€Bev az’ “tppe- 
tov) reckoned as two. 
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Worse 109s 1004 tof, CAN PS, Dactylie. 
1095, ~ Ei ww) pl Ce er | Dactylic, 
1096, ie -“?) pee Ww 9 Dactylic. 
1097, ai ww) ao vwwuy—y Dactylic. 
1098, ae vw) ws NIE Nate a9 Dactylic. 
1099, iw) abs wiv v ali a" Iambiec. 


Verses 1100-1117 form the Antistrophe corresponding to 
the preceding Strophe at vv. 1081-1099. 


Verses 1118-1122 are Anapaestic Dimeters Acatalectic, except 
v. 1122, which is a Paroemiac. The words id iw are extra 
metrum. 


Verses 1123-1215 are Jambie Trimeters Acatalectic. 


Verses 1216, pt are scanned as follows: 
DERE CLO Cnet ere ig ce Wa, i 5 DOCHIMIAC ais 
meter.? 
SION a Or ge es eg) LOGUE IAe Dh 
meter. 


Verses. 1218-1225 are Zambie Trimeters Acatalectic. 


Verses 1226-1231 form a lyric piece, and are scanned as 
follows: 


Verse 1226; _ |! _ _, Dochmius. 
1227, ot vwuep—~) Me eee SD Trochaic.? 
otter 25 Sy DOchmisgeDimeiers 
1229, v be Nel nn onde Iambic. 
OOD ef ie Molossus.* 


1338, 1 LU _, Dochmiac Dimeter., 
‘Verses 1282-1234 are IJambic Trimeters Acatalectic. 


Verses 1235-1239 are scanned as follows, but are in part 
probably eorrupt: : 


Verse 1235, ~ fy et bes Ces Jambie.-- 
1236, Ng nee aos ASE: ieee, ee =T Dochmiae Dim. 


1 One line (kvavéay éri vabv) reckoned as two. 

2 Dindorf makes this an Iambic Dipody and Dochmidh eeaiie 
& é, ppevav COcyes EOcyes* &. Consult note on the passage. 
* 3 Dindorf thinks that a Trochaic line is out of place here, and that 
some syllables have fallen out, the verse having been originally a 
Dochmiac Dimeter, like vv. 1228 and 1281. 

#Or a Bacchius with a long anacrusis. 
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Verse 1237, chat, ee ee ; Iambie. 
1288, 1289, v as, ead eet Nt er ed Ro ht on oe Dochmiac 
j _ Dimeter. 


Verses 1240-1250 are Jambice Trimeters Acatalectic. 


Verses 1251-1259 are Anapaestic Dimeters Acatalectic, except 
vy. 1254, which. is a Monometer, and vy. 1255, 1259, which are 


Faroemiacs, the exclamations (id id and ga ga) being extra 
metrum. 


Verses 1260-1286 are Jambie Trimeters Acatalectic. - 


Verses 1287-1292 form a Strophe, the Antistrophe to which 
occurs at vy. 1293-1300, but the measures are disturbed and 
partly corrupt, so that, the agreement between the Strophe 
and Antistvophe is not complete throughout, as will be seen 
from the scanning here given of both. 


STROPHE. 
Verse 1287, ~ ot CaP (OF ee pear Dochmius. 
1288, a ve Baw. we URS A pOehme i= 
meter. 
BOO Spe Aes ey Glyconie. 
OOO ete a ew on ai ee Tambic. 
1291, - Abe yw I~ L wewwe we Tambic.. 


1292, wie 9 wy Oe ais we Sa bs ~~? Tambie. 


ANTISTROPHE. 
Verse 1293, Oe ee ee Dochmius. 
1294, 1295, ~~ at ¢s Mae vasa ee als nn ee ae Tambie and 
Dochm. 
1296, - we wevojpwv sige Tambic,. 
1297, v ih vow whe woe S&S of, ~~) Tambic. 
1298, Cab pte ee Tambie. 


1209; 1800,° Cb Cy 2 SS Se 


Verses 1301 and 1302 form a Meowdds, scanned as follows: 


Verse 1301, uf weyvvwv) xf wweyewvrv) Trochaic. 
1302, ab wg janiie9 4 a4 Ithyphaliie. 


1 One line (‘ExaBn cas Evere tiva Opoeis abdav.) reckoned as two. 
Consult note on the line. 


2 One line (AéAauev "IAcos, Mepyduwv) reckoned as two. 
3 One line (pava recotca dopi katapbiver ya.) reckoned as two. 
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Verses 1303-1316 form a Strophe, the Antistrophe corre- 
sponding to which occurs at vy. 1817-1338. 


STROPHE. 

Verse 1303, _- Ly veuud wvyvoouy sth, a Tambic. 
TSN ries Cal, OLR NO lee trae aN Tambie. 
1305, - vie voor ue eh J wry) Iambie. 
1306, O; noe Nahe co 9. ae Nis Sen Sh cay Iambic. 
LENG goth AOR RNS Re A MT Erde Tei 

pody and Ithyphallic. 
1308, gl. Wiiee Sy gle a SS Trochaic 
Dimeter. 
1309, af Ce ata ote 7 Ithyphal- 
lie. 
1310, Y wrvvuvvusv we Sone af whens Iamb. -Tro- 
chaic. 
13811, i aes weuvuyy ae tl oa] fy Stee Iambie Tri- 
meter, 
Ls Le OND ee one PROMO CHO. Oy Trochaic 
Dimeter. 
1313, - ae ST) oe es Mee Ie ae Fa pas Sa Iamb. Tri- 
meter. 
TRIES a UL eee Ue ner aye Trochaic 


with Anacrusis. 
Reet rer OY ee, Se eee Oe 
1316, eS ee oe we ee Aue or eaen Iambie Tri- 
meter. 


Verses 1317-1333 form the Antistrophe corresponding to 
the preceding Strophe.at vv. 1803-1316. 


THE END. 
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ANTHON’S SERIES 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE CLASSICS. 


Dr. Anthon has done more for sound classical school literature 
than any half-dozen Englishmen ; his books are admirably edited. 
His merits as an editor of the school classics are so well under- 
stood and appreciated in this country, as well as in his own, that 
commendation would be superfluous,—A thencewm, London. 


We consider his series of ‘‘ School Classics” to stand unrivalled in 
their department of education, whether we regard the extent of 
scholarship which they display, or the easy gradation by which the 
student is led from the first principles of a complex language to its 
final and accurate combinations, A union of the highest classical 
knowledge with the power of adapting it to the student is of rare 
occurrence: these attributes characterize this excellent series.— 
Examiner, London. 


The volumes of this series are bound in Sheep. 
CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. 8vo, $4 25. 
LATIN-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH-LATIN DICTION- 
ARY. 8vo, $2 50. 

LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 8vo, $2 05; Half 
Sheep, $1 80. 

ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 8vo, $2 10. 

MANUAL OF GREEK LITERATURE. 12mo, $1 05. 

MANUAL OF GREEK ANTIQUITIES. 12mo, $1 05. 

MANUAL OF ROMAN ANTIQUITIES, 12mo, $1 05. 

LATIN LESSONS. 12mo, 88 cts. 

LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 12mo, 88 cts.—Kry. 
12mo, 53 cts. 

ZUMPT’S LATIN GRAMMAR. 12mo, $1 05.— 
ABRIDGED. 12mo, 70 cts. 

LATIN VERSIFICATION. 12mo, 88 cts.— Kry. 

 12mo, 53 cts. 


2 Anthon’s Series of School and College: Classics. 


LATIN PROSODY. 12mo, 88 cts. 

CZSAR. Map, Portrait, &c. 12mo, $1 10. 

VIRGIL’S ANEID. 12mo, $120. | 

VIRGIL’S ECLOGUES AND GEORGICS. 12mo, 
$1 20, 

SALLUST. 12mo, $1 10. 

HORACE. 12mo, $1 20. 

CICERO’S ORATIONS. 12mo, $1 10. 

CICERO’S TUSCULAN DISPUTATIONS. sale 
$1 10. 

CICERO DE SENECTUTE, AMICITIA, &e. diy 
$1 10. 

CICERO DE OFFICHS. 12mo, $1 50. 

TACITUS. 12mo, $1 10. 

CORNELIUS NEPOS. 12mo, $1 10. - 

JUVENAL AND PERSIUS. 12mo, $1 10. 

LIVY. (Just Ready.) 

FIRST GREEK LESSONS. 12mo, 88 cts. 

GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. 12mo,88 ets. , 

GREEK GRAMMAR. 12mo, 88 cts. a 

NEW GREEK GRAMMAR. 12mo, $1 05. 

GREEK PROSODY, 12mo, 88 cts. 

JACOBS’S GREEK READER, | 12mo, $1 05. 

XENOPHON’S ANABASIS. 12mo, $1 10. 

XENOPHON’S MEMORABILIA OF SOCRATES. 
12mo, $1 10. 

HOMER’S ILIAD. 12mo, $1 20. om 

EURIPIDES (English Commentary to). (Just Ready.) 
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t2~ Harrer & Broturrs will send any of the above works by mail, 
postage prepaid, to any part of the United States on receipt of 
the price and one-sixth additional to cover cost of postage. 
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Anthon, Charles. 
PA An English commentary 
3978 on The Rhesus, Medea, oa 
oAD Hippolytus, Alcestis, J) 
1877 Heraclidae, Supplices, 
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Concordia College Library 
Bronxville, New York 10708 


